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Down the centuries, an unchanging 
metaphysic of existence. 
In the name of preserving cultural 
‘>. yalues, the people of the vast Indian 
subcontinent have, despite a 
turbulent past, retained a deep, 
inner sense of primitivism—wherein 
their basic impulses to life and 
culture can be traced to this day. 
Why is the Indian mind so 
ill-equipped for the basically 
intellectual and moral requirements 
of a truly “modern” culture? How 
has the educated Indian acquired a 
western outlook without really | 
imbibing its Christian content? 
Why has “modernity” come to 
symbolize a crude imitation of the | 
western life-style and crippled our 
sensibilities so completely? 
Examining myths, legends, | 
rituals and customs, and | 
aspects of contemporary Indian 
culture—music, dance, painting, 
architecture, literature and the } 
cinema—this book provides an | 
original and valuable insight into 
these questions. It traces an 
underlying sexual pattern at the core 
of our culture, which alone determines 
our (very negative) present-day 
attitudes to freedom, change and 
moral action. 
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PREFACE 


This is not a book about sex and sexuality in India. These subjects 
have already been dealt with in a large number of books, ranging 
from the cheaply titillating to the seriously informative, and 
are already available in the market both within and outside the 
country. Nor is this a book about Indian art and culture as such. 
Here again, a large corpus of work of varying degrees of excel- 
lence is already in existence and easily available in a bookshop 
Or in any good library. 

Indeed, the scope of the present book lies somewhere between 
sex and sexuality on the one hand, and art and culture on the 
other; it lies, in short, in the area of relationship between the 
two. 

Here, the dearth of material is real. While all kinds of writers 
have dealt with the two themes (of Indian sexuality and Indian 
culture) separately, none seem to have perceived a peculiarly 
close kinship—almost a correlation—between them. Even with 
regard to the correlation between sexuality and religious ex- 
perience, only passing references and allusions have been made, 
but they too have only been in connection with Tantra and, in a 
very far-fetched way, yoga. But that such a correlation could 
exist between. sexuality and culture seems to have escaped the 
attention of Indian specialists altogether. 

This is not surprising. For, strange though it may sound, the 
pioneering writers on the life and culture of India have, in the past, 
been westerners, not Indians. The latter have merely traversed 
the track made originally by the former. And since western scho- 
lars have examined the ancient Indian situation from the pers- 
pective of their own Christian culture, which is based on a suppres- 
sion of the sex urge, they could not even think of any direct link 
between the two., They studied Indian culture in isolation from 
Indian sexual life, perceiving mysteries and wonders in the 
former. These could have been comprehended far better in rela- 
tionship to the latter. However, modern Indian scholars, who 
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Chapter One 


SEXUALITY AND INDIAN CULTURE § 
THE KINSHIP DESIGN 


The main fabric of the culture of the Indian people could be said 
to be founded on, and cast in the matrix of, the pleasure or pain 
derived from the gratification or thwarting of man’s five senses: 
sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste. As for the other kinds of 
pleasure or pain, such as those emanating from the states of 
mind and heart, they seem to be deeply related, and even sub- 
ordinated, to sensual pleasure or pain. It is true that at its pin- 
nacle of achievement in the past, Indian culture produced philoso- 
phical tracts and art forms which strike one as marvels of in- 
tellectual deliberations rather than mere sensual perceptions and 
drives. But this appearance is rather deceptive. As the discussion 
that follows will show, the very nature of Indian intellectual 
deliberations, paradoxically enough, has been anti-intellectual. 

It could be argued that all primitive or ancient cultures were 
closely linked to the pleasure or pain of the senses rather than 
of the intellect and emotion, and, therefore, Indian culture is no 
exception. This argument, however, ignores certain vital points. 
For one thing, Indian culture cannot be said to be primitive or 
ancient in the sense of the ancient Greek or Roman culture. It is 
ancient, but not past; it is ancient as well as living. The sense 
of continuity that it has enjoyed is longer than that of any other 
culture in the world, including, now, the Chinese. It is the most 
ancient, and yet the most vitally living culture today. The way 
an average Indian looks at the world or thinks about life in 
general, including his own, the beliefs or the notions of good and 
bad he has, and the manner in which he tries to understand the 
universe are not essentially different from those of his counter- 
part about 2,000 or even 3,000 years ago. 
` Secondly, the distinguishing mark of Indian culture is not 
that it is the most ancient or that it is rooted in sensual pleasure. 
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What makes it unique among the cultures of the world is that it ; 
has constructed a wonderful edifice of encompassing systems of z 
philosophy and codes of moral and social conduct which, though 4 
seemingly designed to serve social and moral purposes, are 
speculative fabrications in the justification and glorification of ; 


sensual pleasure. There is no doubt that each of the six systems y 
of Indian philosophy appears a monument of intellectual achieve- 

ment. But the truth is that this achievement is more speculative d 
than intellectual. The latter involves a minimum amount of logi- c 
cality and reasoned argumentation; the former is characterized by c 
a wild flight of fancy. The distinction would be clear if, for exam- i 
ple, the Republic of Plato is placed alongside, say, the Bhagwad- e 
gita (the Upanishads or the Vedas being of far earlier origin). 

Speculation, certainly, is not a faculty of the intellect; it is more s 
the product of unreason, of sensation and primary perception. tl 
It is understandable, therefore, why speculation in its most deve- a 
loped form becomes the instrument of a great poet; or why the S: 
character of Indian philosophy is so akin to poetry, which in turn P 
relates intimately to sensual pleasure. This also helps explain I 
why, like poetry, Indian philosophy is originally the product of 8 
a few highly sensitive minds reacting with a sense of wonder to it 
the mysteries of nature and of the human body. For it is an in- F 
herent attribute of a sensitive mind that when it is tied to the d 
pursuit of sensual pleasure, it tends to indulge in fanciful specula- y 
tions. It revels in imagining the pleasures anticipated, as also in d 
recalling with relish the pleasures enjoyed. Both the appetite as g 
well as the gratification of the senses in the case of a sensitive 3 
person generate his speculative faculty, whereby both appetite 5 
and gratification become greatly intensified. When the process 
of intensification reaches a certain point, sensual pleasures begins X 
to assume a mystical characteristic. From this point onward the 3 
pee ae Les become increasingly indistinguishable. - 

g e Vedas and the Upanishads also lies here. st 

Bice OA Deopk P non-Brahmins, however, were A 
l ated into the mysteries of speculation; 

nor, being preoccupied with their mundane activities, did they. X 

feel the need for this. They followed the codes of conduct and : 

performed the rituals the Brahmanic Scriptures and traditions $ a 

had prescribed, and, thereby, they had the satisfaction of having ` 


ensured the salvation of their souls after death. To them, the 
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divine and the religious meant nothing more than the performance 
of duties as prescribed in the scriptures. Gradually, the mystical 
and the divine became merely formal, conventional and ritualistic 
elements, and the hold of the sensual pleasures grew stronger and 
deeper, determining and conditioning the attitudes to life and the 
world. 

That this cultural situation has, by and large, persisted to this 
day, can be illustrated from contemporary Indian society, rural 
or urban, both sectors being essentially traditional. The activities 
of the Indian people are concerned with things that, directly or 
indirectly, satisfy sensual pleasure: food, sex (both marital and 
extra-marital), a house, gadgets, money, property, and so on. 
The Indian people are usually incapable of imagining any plea- 
Sure which is not associated with any of the above things, and 
the more the things, the greater the pleasure. Giving or attending 
a feast, for example, is an occasion to remember for days; and, 
significantly, a feast is always an important and indispensable 
part of any festival—religious, social or even political. In rural 
India, people walk miles to partake of a feast, and load them- 
selves with so much tood that they can afford to go without the 
next one or two meals. Nor are urban centres any different. 
People attending cocktail and dinner parties usually keep taking 
drinks and food until they reach the bursting point. It is very 
rare that they are seen conversing with each other and enjoying 
the occasion as a social get-together. Most of them display a ten- 
dency to go to excesses in drinking and eating. In fact, the “exces- 
ses” tend to constitute the measure of the pleasure of the parti- 
cipants and the success of the patties. 

Evidently, this has its roots in ancient Hindu myths and rituals, 
which are alive even today. Grain, or anna, is commonly regarded 
as a deity among upper-caste Hindus. At every meal the first 
morsel is offered to Vishnu and the forefathers. Vishnu is said to 
be a connoisseur of food, and so is Indra. Shiva is said to have a 
stomach which could take in tons of food and yet remain empty. 
Agastya, the celebrated sage, is once said to have drunk all the 
water of an ocean. Bhima, in the Mahabharata, is celebrated as 
an insatiable, voracious eater. In the Puranas and other ancient 
texts, details of delicacies form an important part of the descrip- 
tion of the pleasures of gods and kings and fortunate human 
beings. Brahmins as well as Kshatriyas have always been known 
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all religious festivals of the Hindus are 


as great eaters. Almost 
f any 


celebrated with feasts. Brahmin-bhojan is an integral part o 


sacred celebration. man? 
Contact with Muslim culture did not affect the Hindu’s mysti- 


cal approach to food, except that the mysticism gradually gave 
way, in general, to more materialistic, hedonistic pleasure. It is 
remarkable that almost all later religious and social reformers 
tried to restore or revive the ancient sense of the mystical with 
regard to eating. The emphasis on fasting, for example; fasting 
is tapasya, because it makes one give up something which is a 
source of great bodily pleasure. Fasting thus stresses, indirectly, 
‘the inestimable pleasure of eating. It makes one wait for food, 
and the longer the waiting the stronger the appetite and the 
intenser the pleasure. Even today, when a Brahmin is invited to 
a feast, he begins fasting the moment he receives the invitation. 
If there is a gap of two days, he eats little at home on the first day, 
and on the second almost keeps a fast, so that he can derive the 
maximum pleasure from eating at the feast. 

The reason why eating foods is an ultimate pleasure for an 
Indian—a kind of pleasure that is an end in itself—is not difficult 
to find. It gratifies almost all his five senses. The sight, the fra- 
grance, the touch of food, its taste on the tongue and the music 
of munching provides a rich blend of pleasure. 

But the most overwhelming, as well as the intensest of all 
sensual pleasures, is naturally the pleasure of sexual union, 
which fuses and, at the same time, transcends them all. It is, 
therefore, understandable why, unlike any other ancient culture 
of the world, sexual union occupies the most central place in 
ancient Indian cosmology, religion, philosophy and culture. 
It marks the beginning and the end, the be-all and the end-all 
of the entire Indian view of life. It is the fountainhead of all an- 
cient scriptures from the Vedas onward, and of the entire Indian 
attitude to the world. 

New this is an entirely unique feature of Indian religious and 
social culture. Fertility myths of the ancient Nile-valley civiliza- 
tion, for example, have more of a symbolic significance. The 
ancient Chinese civilization approached sex in the most matter- 
of-fact way and evolved a culture based on practical, moral con- 
siderations. As for Christianity, it is well-known that it is wholly 
based upon the suppression of sexual instincts. It regards sex 
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are 5 : : 
any as sinful, from which redemption can be attained only through 
understanding and love. Sexuality is associated with the original 
ee sin of Adam and Eve, and it was as a punishment that they copu- 
ae lated and populated the world. All men and women thus, by the 
t se mere fact of being born, inherit the original sin, from which sal- 
nee vation can be achieved through love and through the mercy of 
vith God. These can be attained by carrying out the purpose for which 
ae God has sent everyone into the world, the purpose being the 
tee glorification of God through work and prayer. The purpose is 
we served by realizing one’s inborn talents and faculties to the full, 
tly, and in the service of the Almighty. This is obviously possible 
rod, only when a man or woman suppresses the sexual drive and cul- 
the tivates his intellectual and emotional faculties towards an under- 
l to standing of the mystery of creation, nature and life. The process of 
10n. sublimation is, therefore, integral to Christian culture of the 
day, west, as Sigmund Freud has shown. 
the But Freud is irrelevant in the Indian cultural milieu; for here is 
absolutely no sexual suppression at all. On the contrary, Indian 
an culture is distinguished by an uninhibited celebration of sexual 
cult union in a variety of ways and for a variety of purposes. Indian 
fra- mythology is replete with tales of gods and goddesses pursuing 
usic the ultimate pleasure of sexual intercourse in a variety of ways 
and in a variety of situations. Creation itself is said to be the out- 
all come of the mating of Shiva and Shakti, or purusha and Prakriti, or 
ion, the male and the female. Every god is associated with one or more 
miss goddesses; and sexual power is often suggested to be the source of 
ture godhood itself (refer to the chapter entitled Myths and Legends). 
> in This should explain why a vast body of literature exists on this 
ure. subject among the ancient texts, for sexual pleasure is described 
-all in them as conterminous with the religious experience. In no other 
an- culture of the world would be found so many elaborate tracts 
lian concerning the variety of pleasures in sexual union, and the 
techniques of achieving them. This variety ranges from the purely 
and erotic to the transcendentally mystical, each being unique in it- 
a self. For sexual pleasure is not merely the highest and the fullest 
The _ Pleasure available to man. Tn obtaining this pleasure he, indeed, 
tee partakes of divine pleasure; in every sexual union he is the pri- 
on meval linga and his woman is the primeval yoni, and both together 
olly become the eternal Shiva and the eternal Shakti. ; 
west It is not without significance that Kamashastra, the unique 
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ancient Indian document concerning the science, art and techni- 
que of sexual union, has the reputation of being one of the Vpave- 
das (subsidiary Vedas) and is, accordingly, attributed to the god 
Prajapati, or Brahma. It is claimed that Brahma was the original 
author of Kamashastra, which contained, in that form, 100,000 
chapters. It dealt with the beginning of the world, the progress 
of creation and the ways of procreating healthy children. Nandi, 
the celebrated bull of Shiva, received the original version from 
Brahma and condensed it into 1000 chapters. Nandi was fully 
qualified to do so, because he had gathered vast knowledge about 
the subject by observing Shiva and Parvati in amorous encoun- 
ters and in sexual union. Later, he revealed his own version to 
Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka, who further reduced the Kama- 
shastra to 500 chapters, and bequeathed it to his disciples. After 
that, Babhravya reduced it to 150 chapters, and later writers 
further reduced the number of chapters and modified the con- 
tents according to their varying tastes. 

Babhravya, however, is known to have grown into one of the 
greatest propounders of erotics in his time. He also founded a 
school of sexology, in which there were experts on different kinds 
of sexual union. Among the subjects of specialized study were: 
the general principles of eroticism, the art of courtship, the art of 
sexual intercourse, married sexual union, the skill of extra-marital 
sexual pleasure, the art of seducing other people’s wives, sexual 
union with a prostitute and, finally, the use of mantra, magic 
and various potions constituting the highest secrets of erotics. 

Among the later writers on the subject, Vatsyayana earned 
the prestige of being the greatest authority on almost all aspects 
concerning sex and eroticism. His Kamashastra offers an almost 
encyclopaedic account of the entire subject in a learned manner. 
In his delineation of men and women as psychological types 
and their suitability as sexual partners, Vatsyayana’s Kamashastra, 
written over 1,600 years ago, anticipates Havellock Ellis’s monu- 
mental, six-volume Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 

Others who are known to have written on the subject are Damo- 
dargupta and Kshemendra of Kashmir, both of whom recorded. 
mainly their own experiences of sexual adventures with prostitutes. 
Although their writings are not extant, they are mentioned in 
other literary works of the time as bold delineators of unconven- 
tional sexual encounters in simple, straightforward language. 
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shni- The latest of classical writers on the subject, however, who had 
iVe- a unique reputation, is the celebrated Koka Pandit or Koka. 
god His work, called Rati-rahasya, is the most reliable handbook on 
sinal sexual love, guiding a man on how to have the maximum and the 
),000 highest of pleasure from copulation. A popular legend about 
STeSs Koka narrates how he subdued, once, one of the most sexually 
andi, attractive women. She had let it be known that no man could 
from satisfy her sexually. If anyone did, she would become his slave, 
fully and if not, he would become her slave. Many men, having failed 
bout to satisfy her, had become her slaves, and no one else dared. 
oun- Then Koka arrived, and accepted the challenge. He is said to have 
yn to thoroughly gratified her sexual appetite, without satisfying his 
ama- own. When completely exhausted, she cried in anguish and 
After begged his forgiveness, and, thereafter, worked as the great Koka’s 
N slave throughout her life. 
cone All such writings on sexual love have provided substance and 
form to Indian literature and art. In innumerable passages in 
f the the medieval Indian Sanskrit texts, sexual pleasure is hailed as 
dita the most glorious thing on earth and in heaven. This alone adds 
eds significance to living, and is the true end of living. Kalayanmalla, 
site: : a sixteenth-century writer, declared sexual love as the only reality 
rat in the world of fleeting shadows, and sexual pleasure as superior 
arital even to the bliss of union with the infinite. i / 
Seal Accordingly, sexual pleasure or kama is sanctified in the 
; Upanishads as one of the four things man must pursue and 
nagg attain—the other three being artha (wealth), dharma (religicus 
Ie duty) and moksha (liberation from the cycle of birth and death). 
ırned The four together constitute purushartha, the true purpose of 
pects being a man, but the pursuit of kama comes to acquire the most 
Imost predominant position of them all, and thus becomes a more 
nner. powerful determinant of the cultural outlook and attitude of the 
types Indian people. 
astra, Thus, on the whole, two forms of sexuality have prevailed 
ionu- among the Indian people since time immemorial: sex for procrea- 
tion and pleasure, and sex for mystical or magical power. The 
jamo- categories, however, overlap frequently, for mystical sex is some- 
orded. times invoked for both procreation (as, for example, a son) and 
tutes. pleasure, that is to enhance the intensity of pleasure. Both forms 
ed in of sexuality are subsumed in the Kamashastra and have their 
nven- origin in the Vedas, though it could be said, again for the sake of 
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8 Sexual Designs in Indian Culture 
convenience, that while the Kamashastra is concerned With sex 
for pleasure, the Vedas delineate sex in its mystical aspect. l 

In the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda, for example, Vedic 
priests talk of coition in terms of a fire ritual and the rubbing 
together of two fire-sticks. In the Aitre -ya-Brahimana of the Rigveda, 
the art of reciting the sacred verses is described in the image of 
coitus: “He separates the first two syllables, the woman separa- 
tes her thighs; he utters the last two syllables, the man activates 
his hips. This is pairing.” (Quoted in Hindu World, p. 390.) In 
some other passages in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, coition 
is mentioned in the form of a sacred rite: 


Thus, woman is equated with the sacred place; her hips and 
haunches with the sacrificial grounds, the mons veneris to the 
altar, the public hair to the kusa grass, the moist labia to the 
soma press, the yellow vulva to prepared fuel, the red-tipped 
phallus to the ember, lust to smoke, penetration to the mystic 
chants, voluptuousness to sparks, movement to the burning 
heat, orgasm to the living flame and semen to the oblation. 

(Hindu World, p. 391). 


Here is the root of the Tantric cult which again is an entirely 
unique feature of the ancient and early medieval religious system 
in India. Anything comparable to this is not to be found in any 
old culture of the world. The pagan fertility rites of ancient Egypt 
and ancient Greece, in comparison with Tantric practices, would 
appear naive and innocent. For Tantra, taking its origin from the 
Vedas, flourished as a serious religious cult of salvation through 
sexual union, and developed a philosophy of its own. It adopted 
Shiva as its patron-god, and the sound of Om as its principal 
mantra, the primordial sound from which the entire cosmos evol- 
ved, and which pervades the universe perennially. Like Samkhya, 
it adopted a dualistic outlook involving purusha and prakriti, 
the male and the female, out of the union of which comes creation. 
Men and women of the world can become the primordial purusha 
and prakriti through practising certain techniques and rituals in 
the process of sexual union, through which the two become one 
supreme bliss. This is the state of liberation. In order to lend 
Support to the theory of liberating bliss through sexual union, 
Tantra devised its own anatomical account of the human body. 
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NSN According to this account, every human body has certain 
ledic centres of energy—each centre called a chakra. Somewhere near 

S the loins is seated the kundalini shakti, coiled serpent-like. The 
bing process of sexual union awakens this shakti, and as the passion 
veda, generated by copulation intensifies, the serpent-like kundalini 
se of shakti awakens and begins to ascend upward, breaking open, 
ara- on its way, several centres of energy, called the chakras, and in 
yates the process absorbing the released energy into itself. The bliss is 
) In realized when kundalini shakti absorbs within itself all the energy 
ition released by the broken chakras and merges, or becomes, the 

Pure Consciousness. 

In this anatomical analysis of the process leading to the attain- 
and ment of Pure Consciousness, Tantra, comes closer to yoga, which 
» the also conceives of a pool of energy or power at the base of the 
- the Spinal chord, which can be aroused through yogic praetices. This 
ped energy too rises upward through sushumna, the spinal chord, 
ystic and reaching the uppermost part of the brain, it merges with the 
ning Pure Consciousness. Theoretically, in fact, no difference is 
on. discernible between Tantra and yoga, particularly that which is 
91). known as hatha yoga: but in practice, while Tantra achieves the 

state of pure bliss through sexual union, yoga does so through 
irely tapasya, through abstinence from sexual union, and the cultiva- 
tem tion of technically perfected postures and breathing. 
any , But in one respect, yoga too has roots in sexuality, insofar as 
ypt its aim in the strengthening and cultivating of semen-power js 
wd concerned. At this point, it almost merges with Tantra, which 
the also aims at protecting semen from spilling out. Tantra provides 
wai a technique of copulation in which orgasm is achieved and sus- 
sted tained for a long time without the emission of semen at all. Yoga 
‘el does the same by refraining from it totally, though the unfailing 
aa test of whether a yogi has attained siddhi, or perfection, is that he 
a should copulate with a young sexy woman and see if his semen 
dei) has been emitted. His siddhi will be known by his having retained 
riti, it through sexual intercourse, or, if it has been emitted, by his 
lon power to suck it back through his penis into his own body. 
isha These Tantric and yogic systems might sound queer today, 
5m towards the end of the twentieth century. But they are a living 
ong reality for most Indians, though all of them may not be equally 
sat aware of it. For one thing, there are still many Indians practising 
a these principles of the Tantric and yogic cults in remote areas 
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of the Himalayas or on the banks of the Ganges—from Rishikesh 
to the Sunderban jungle in West Bengal. How many of them 
really attain siddhi is not important. The fact that they still exist 
is important, and what is more, that these cults still attract quite 
a few Indians. Even more significant is the respectability the cults 
enjoy among most Indians. But the most significant fact is that the 
principles of these cults still affect deeply the thinking and feeling 
of almost all Indians. In fact the three shastras—the Kamashastra, 
Tantrashastra and Yogashastra—have permeated so deeply and 
pervasively through the Indian mind in the course of the last two 
thousand years or more, that it cannot easily be rid of their per- 
ennially continuing influence. 

These shastras are the life-blood of the efflorescence of all 
Indian art and culture, and have come to determine the typically 
Indian attitude to life and the world. What is more, they have 
conditioned the typically Indian moral and aesthetic approach 
and outlook. Concretely, the operation of their influence can be 
seen in the social and personal (man-woman) relationships, 
which have a direct bearing on the country’s educational, politi- 
cal and economic issues. For if sensual pleasure—and more parti- 
cularly, sexual pleasure—is to remain the be-all and end-all of 
human life, as it continues to do in India, no real initiative for 
acquiring modern education, or participating in the econcmic 
and political process, would be forthcoming. For the latter sub- 
sumes a value system which emanates from intellectual curiosity, 
an outgoing spirit and a deep social consciousness. It necessitates 
a cultural system in which pleasure or joy is not a slave to sensual 
pleasure, but is obtained from the realization of one’s talents 
through work which aims at transforming the society, in order 
that it affords increasingly greater opportunities for more and 
more meaningful work. This involves suppression, an automatic 
suppression by the cultural machinery, of wild instinctive drives 
particularly the sexual, and at the same time a continuous ik- 
mation into intellectual and emotional energy to be harnessed 
to work. 

a Domei out that Indian culture too involves a 

of the sexual urge, as exemplified in yoga, the stress 
on brahmacharya and on observing continence in the worldly 
family life. But these are not examples of sublimation in the actual 
sense of the term. Sublimation means the transformation of one 
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= kind of energy into another kind, such as the sexual into the 
Ta intellectual. This does not, evidently, tean im nE or ae 
nite charya or even tapasya. Here, sexual energy 1S nen re E - 
ule strengthened, but not transformed into another = o 2 ae 
the It remains sexual energy, to be realized, ultimate y, as ek, 
ling energy, as in the above-mentioned yogic practice. Stoning € 
Pa energy becomes an end in itself and, at best, one which encom- 
ne passes even the spiritual end. And, as stated earlier, the success 
and or failure of sexual control in yoga and brahmacharya—or even 
ye a certain degree of success or failure—can only be measured in 
per terms of sexual control in the presence of sexual provocation. 
The tenacious hold of this sexuality on Indian culture even in 
all modern times can be seen in the typical example of Mahatma 
aly Gandhi’s life, which was distinguished by a happy blend of tra- 
ANS ditional eastern and modern western culture. But even in his own 
ach philosophy and conduct of life brahmacharya is never divorced 
1 be from its sexual end. The spilling of semen meant the failure of 
ups, brahmacharya, while retaining it meant a success. Recently, an 
liti- eminent Gandhian scholar happened to narrate to me a story 
arti- about the Mahatma’s prolonged anxiety over his semen having 
‘se been spilt in a train compartment while the train halted at a rail- 
- for 


z way station. Or, again, there is the story about the Mahatma 
MIC narrated by Ved Mehta in his book, Mahatma Gandhi and His 
sub- Apostles, in which Gandhi puts his brahmacharya sadhana to test 


sity, by lying alongside young, charming girls. Both these stories stress 
fates the typically traditional cultural outlook of Mahatma Gandhi, 
sual as against his modern economic, political and social outlook. 
lents Or yet again, take the general household ideal of sexual conti- 
rder nence as preached by Gandhi and other social reformers. Here, 
and it is meant to be a virtue in itself. It is closely linked to the idea of 
ratic sexual intercourse for the purpose of procreation only. For the 
ives, observance of brahmacharya in youth is considered necessary for 
ubli- the procreation of healthy children. Ideally speaking, once the 
ssed children are born sexual continence should be observed, and 

this continence is in itself a virtue. The ideal man would feel 
es a completely satisfied with himself with the mere fact of having 
i practised sexual continence. Thus it is that moral and social 
r 


l | virtues have come to be determined almost wholly in terms of 
ctua | refraining from sexual intercourse. T! 


1 
~ i . . 5 t & N 
` one l This is, however, the new ideal set by social reformers of modern 
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ture shaped for centuries by the three shastras 


times. In a cul ; saas 
ugh sexual ritual, this ideal 


prescribing spiritual bliss thro t 
can only find at best a theoretical acceptance, though it clearly 
fits into the traditional cultural framework in which everything 
is measured against sex: power, pleasure, beauty and good. The 
ideal has only bred hypocrisy in all sections of the Indian people. 
Because, if for them all pleasure is sensual pleasure, particularly 
sexual pleasure, they will still pursue it—ordinary human beings 
as they are—but only secretly. The pleasure of eating can be had 
publicly, but the more intense pleasure of sexual union, safely 
removed from the public eye. This clandestine craving for sexual 
union is truer of public figures than ordinary men and women 
who are conscious of, and content with, only one pleasure in 
life: the pleasure of sexual union, and the purpose for which they 
live. 

This accounts for the typically Indian attitude to marriage even 
today. Traditionally, marriage is called a sanskar, a knowledge- 
or wisdom-giving ritual which liberates man from bondage. 
Other sanskars are birth, upanayan (sacred-thread ceremony), 
and death. But marriage occupies the central place among them. 
It is an assertion, the celebration of a man’s sexual power, by 
virtue of which alone he deserves to be called a man. It is, there- 
fore, celebrated with great abandonment and joy, which includes 
the performance of numerous religious and social rituals replete 
with symbols and suggestions of sexuality. Nothing else has an 
importance equal to marriage, except, of course, the birth of a 
son, in which marriage attains complete fulfilment. Practically the 
entire life of an Indian is spent waiting and preparing for mar- 
riage, and then in the birth of his children, and then in waiting 
and preparing for their marriage, and their children, and so on. 
The greatest curse in India is to remain unmarried, and the next, 
when married, is to be childless. This is particularly so in the case 
of women. There can be no curse greater than the denial of sexual 
pleasure and the fruit of sexual pleasure. Poverty, certainly, is 
not half as great a curse, nor illiteracy. 

It is characteristic of Indian culture alone that the entire purpose 
and utility of living is measured in terms of sexual vitality, or the 
fulfilment of marital sexual obligations. After the age of forty-five 
or so, for example, an average Indian starts feeling old and useless. 
Thereafter, he declares that he is living for his children and other 
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members of the family, rather than for himself. He grows lackadai- 
sical and indifferent to the world, and starts becoming dependent 
on his children. His pleasures now consist in the pleasures of the 
children, in the respect and care they show him, and in seeing his 
children marry and produce his grandchildren. His joy lies not 
merely in a perpetuation of the family tree; it is the joy of seeing 
the fruits òf his sexual vitality produce, in turn, more fruits out 
of their sexual vitality, which is a proof of his own sound sexual 
vitality. As for himself, he has nothing else to do but pass his 
days through a series of festivities and ceremonies occasioned by 
various religious and social rituals, and the by marriages of his 
children, and so on. As for himself, he grows more religious than 
before, worships for longer hours, gives more in charity, attends 
religious congregations and goes on pilgrimage more frequently. 

That, however, is the portrait, in bare outline, of an ideal tradi- 
tional man above the age of forty-five or so, though there would 
be numerous variations upon this outline, depending upon such 
factors as caste, profession, area of living (urban or rural), edu- 
cation, personal predilections, hereditary traits and so on. But the 
inclination towards a withdrawal into oneself and, a feeling of 
having lived one’s life will always be found in some measure in 
most average Indians nearing fifty, the age at which sexual virility 
of ordinary, worldly human beings, according to the traditional 
belief, starts dwindling. 

However, the feeling of having lived one’s life fully would elude 
one if one happens to be childless. One explanation of why, in 
Indian society, childlessness is so contemptuously looked down 
upon is that it denotes a lack of sexual virility, which alone is the 
source of all the pleasures of life. In most rural areas a childless 
man is made the butt of jokes, with crude references to the size of 
his penis, or his being inapt in the technique of sexual intercourse. 
But no childless man would concede his childlessness to a lack of 
sexual virility in himself. Nothing is more insulting and humiliating 
than that. He would rather die than bear this humiliation, and, 
indeed, there have been many cases of suicide on account of child- 
lessness. It is, therefore, hardly a surprise that no man in Indian 
society would be prepared to accept the fact of sexual sterility. 
Even a highly educated man would seldom make an exception to 
the rule. He would subject his wife to all kinds of medical treat- 
ment; he would perform religious rituals, and even maltreat and 
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14 Sexual Designs in Indian Culture Si 
torture her rather than think of having himself examined. And, fe 
of course, he would marry as many times as he can afford to, just . 
to beget a child, which would reassure him about his sexual vigour. p 
The humiliation would very nearly be the same if he has pro- i 
duced only daughters, and not a single son, though in this case he a 
would not be so desperate, and would take more and more < 
Ayurvedic potions and nourishing foods and perform certain B 
rituals which, he thinks, would enable him to produce a son. Ee 
All this should throw some light on the phenomenon of Indian i 
homes generally bringing up spoilt children. Since children embody a 
the total fulfilment of the very purpose of life, parents naturally st 
lionize them excessively. For parents the mere physical existence ri 
of the child is enough: their mental development, character and 
education is not really worth caring about. If in the towns and ci 
cities parents do care about these things, itis more out of modern ti 
social convention, fashion and vanity than personal conviction. c 
They shower affection and love on their child in the form that they : 


know: giving him (for the spoilt child is almost invariably a male 
child) more and more to eat, more and more of physical comfort 
and luxury. As the child grows he learns to enjoy only sensual 
gratification. The parents have not trained him to enjoy things of 
the mind and heart, nor have they expected anything of the kind P 
from him. What they expect of him is that he will marry at their 
behest and produce children, a role for which he has been prepared 
from childhood. 

Thus, sexuality has come to have wide and deep ramifications 
in various aspects of Indian culture, even as it exists at present. 
It still conditions the very core of all cultural life, and this core 
has remained intact through its long history, in the course of which 
it has come into contact with two powerful world cultures: the 
Islamic and Christian. It reacted to both influences in two different 
ways, each peculiar. With Muslim culture it shared certain super- 
ficial similarities: polygamy, for example. But there was a basic 
difference. In Muslim religion and religious philosophy abstinence 
from or control of sex was indispensable for salvation; in tradi- 
tional Indian religion this was not only necessary, but salvation 
could be attained through sexuality itself. 

Later on, however, the Indian people, or at least a large section 
of them, seem to have accepted into their cultural fold the principle 
of abstinence from sex, though, as has already been explained, 
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for different reasons altogether. What, however, has vastly enrich- 
ed traditional culture is the deep influence on it of the pervasive 
romantic element in Muslim culture. At this level the process of 
acculturation was more vigorous than any other. Muslim romanti- 
cism, especially the kind patronized and promoted by the Mughal 
emperors, deeply affected traditional Indian music, literature, 
painting and social life in general. The khayal form in classical 
music, bhakti poetry in literature and the miniature style in paint- 
ing were some of the finest fruits of the assimilation of the two 
cultural traditions. In all these newly emerged cultural forms the 
sense of sexuality remained at the core, although in a highly 
romanticized form. 

Evidently, the kind of romanticism that was bred in the Mughal 
court and was patronized by the Mughal emperors (with the excep- 
tion of Aurangzeb) was not the product of a purely Islamic 
culture: it was the product of a peculiar blend of traditional Indian 
and traditional Islamic culture. The chief elements that came to 
be fused with one another were: sexual celebration in traditional 
Indian culture and the mysticism of the new Islamic culture. It is 
significant to note that from Akbar onward, Mughal emperors 
moulded themselves in the image of the Hindu gods (Lord Indra, 
particularly), and Hindu kings. Patronizing dancers and musicians 
in court was something they learnt from the Hindus. Even keeping 
a harem of women for sexual pleasures was not unfamiliar to the 
Hindus, who had Lord Krishna with 16,000 wives. But, on the other 
hand, from Islam came a sense of mysticism unknown in Hindu 
culture before. Hindu culture had, no doubt, a sense of the 
mystical (which was analogous to the magical), and related to 
sexual power, but not the mysticism of experience, which led, 
eventually, to the emergence of the spirit of romanticism. 

Naturally, this process of acculturation matured mainly among 
the urban people, who happened to be nearer the seat of political 
power and constituted the social and cultural elites. As time 
passed, it did permeate, to some extent, among the rural masses 
as well, evidence of which is to be found in the emergence of new 
folk-lores (Laila-Majnu, for example) and new kinds of devo- 
tional songs, such as those composed by Kabir. But, on the whole, 
the assimilation did not really percolate deep down into the 
traditional Indian cultural mould in the everyday life of the people 
in general. They remained largely unconcerned about happenings 
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at the upper levels of society, and went on performing the age-old 
rituals which kept alive the basic traits of their traditional culture. 

The contact with modern Christian culture, however, did not 
make much difference to the essential Indian culture. Between 
the two there could hardly emerge a meeting ground, with the 
result that an Indian could acquire an English education and 
avail of modern western -knowledge, and yet remain wholly 
traditional in cultural attitude. Gandhi’s example has already been í , 
mentioned, but it was actually true of all Indians educated in the 
western sense. A pathetic dichotomy affected these educated 
Indians; they were intellectually equipped to respond to modern 
knowledge, but culturally crippled to make it their own. The 
situation is no different today; or, if ənything, it is worse. 

This dichotomy is a result of the inherent incompatibility bet- { 
ween Indian culture, founded on sexuality, and modern Christian | 
culture, founded on the suppression of sexuality. In the former, 
sexual gratification is the basis of all pleasure; in the latter, it is 
the suppression or strict regulation of the sexual drive. Sex is, 
of course, regarded as a reservoir of energy which, by itself, is 
animal-like, even devilish. It can be a source of pleasure only 
when it is transformed into a higher plane: the emotional, in- 
tellectual and spiritual experience. In the increasingly fuller rea- 
lization of this experience lies the fulfilment of the purpose of 
living as a human being. Thus Christian culture is essentially 
outgoing and forward-looking. It has created values which are 
intrinsically human, and which constitute the core pattern of 
Christian culture. 
_ On the other hand, in Indian culture this pattern at the core 
is the sexual pattern—as it has been from the very beginning. 
Through the ages, certain superficial aspects of Indian culture 
have been rationalized and modified, but its underlying sexual 
pattern has managed to thrive and to condition Indian thinking 
and its approach to life, art and the world around. 

What follows is an attempt to trace this underlying sexual 


pattern of some significant aspects of contemporary Indian 
culture. 
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Chapter Two 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS: ARCHETYPAL 
SEXUAL PATTERNS 


The myths and legends of a particular society provide an unfail- 
ing clue to the understanding of the most fundamental and deepest 
aspects of its culture. They embody its ethnic attributes which, 
consciously or unconsciously, have shaped, and continue to shape, 
its cultural outlook and attitudes. They are the roots from which 
any culture has grown and derived its distinctively characteristic 
features. 

This is, indeed, truer of Indian culture today, and for a very 
special reason. Indian mythology—Hindu mythology, to be pre- 
cise—having originated in hoary antiquity (10,000 years ago, 
let’s say), continues to be a substantial part of the living culture 
of the people of India, and certainly not of the Hindus alone. 
Since most of the people who converted to religions such as Islam 
and Christianity were originally Hindus, their cultural attitudes 
—as well as those of their progeny—remained unconsciously 
conditioned by racial memories embodied in Hindu mythology. 
Particularly because the converts continued to live ina predomi- 
nantly Hindu society, for whose members, belonging to the higher 
or lower caste, the myths are still a reality. Indeed, for a large 
number of them, they constitute the only reality. They are the 
only reality because they alone are eternal, and everything else 
changeable. Hindus of all castes, educated or uneducated, rich 
or poor, urban or rural, worship the Vedic gods—of sun, moon, 
river, tree—in almost the same way today as did their forefathers 
several thousand years ago. It is, therefore, only natural that 
their cultural outlook, in its essential ingredients, be no different 
from that since ancient times. 

Hardly any other society in the world today can boast of such 
an unbroken flow of cultural continuity, and over such a long 
period of time. In Europe, for example, Greek myths and legends 
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are well stored in books and collec- 


ar dead history. They ‘ 
O ate y aes by literary artists, but 


i antiques, and utilized sometin 
e a be a part of common belief long ago, ys ee sane 
gence and spread of Christianity. It is no doubt ane utes = 
myths can still help us understand certain nuances of mo oe 
western culture, but the origins of the latter lie clearly in Chris- 
tian, and not Greek, myths and legends. 

India’s case, from this point of view, is unique: cultural con- 
tinuity has lived unabated in the lives of the common people 
despite, and through, the political and economic changes and 
socio-religious reforms. These changes and reforms have always 
been limited to the top few in society; for millions of others, life 
and the world have remained almost totally the same. The 
people have worshipped the same gods, nursed the same beliefs, 
performed the same rituals, conducted themselves in the same 
manner and held the same attitudes to the world and to sex as did 
their forefathers in the earliest times. 

Sex, undoubtedly, has been at the centre of the Indian cultural 
ethos since the very beginning—for which Indian mythology 
provides unmistakable proof. On the surface, however, certain 
changes have taken place from time to time, which were reflected 
in the somewhat changing character of the mythology. Vedic 
mythology, for example, contains signs of permissive sexual 
promiscuity, as also of incestuous relationships. But they are not 
found in the mythology that grew with the revival of Hinduism 
in about the Sth century a.D. Sex continues to be the cause of 
all actions and events embodied in the mythology, but there is 
now a code forbidding incest and promiscuity; though this code 
is shown more in Violation thanin observance, it is, nevertheless, 
there. Pre-marital and extra-marital sex are as predominant in 
Hindu mythology as they are in the Vedic. But the new mythology 
also introduces a new element in the depiction of sexual relations, 
which might be referred to as eroticism. In Vedic mythology, 
sex is allied to the cosmic process of creation, and is magical; in 
Hindu mythology, while the old features remain, a new feature 
of eroticism, that is sex for pleasure, comes in though it is so 

closely blended into the old features that it is difficult to distin- 
guish from them. 

Since the purpose of this chapter is not to draw a chart of the 

historical development of Indian myths and legends, but to show 
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their sexual nature, both Vedic aud Hindu myths and legends 
will be treated as constituting one continuous mythology. Besides, 
it is not even possible to distinguish the later Hindu myths from 
the earlier Vedic ones; they are so inextricably one. The fact is 
that the Vedas are the original source of all later myths, which 
have been told and retold differently from age to age, often with 
additions and modifications. The result is that there are several 
versions of each myth recorded in Pauranic literature, of which 
eighteen books are extant. 

To begin with, take the myths of the creation of the world, 
all of which are so remarkably different from the Biblical myth. 
The latter suggests an omnipotent and omniscient God who 
created the world out of His Will, who created the first man out 
of nothing, and the first woman out of man’s rib. The Hindu 
myths of creation, on the other hand, are based upon sexual 
suggestion. According to one myth, creation emerged out of 
purusha, the universal male spirit, which burst out of the golden ~ 
primordial cosmic egg. Finding himself alone, purusha cut himself 
into two, one male and another female, and out of their sexual 
union came mankind. Again, purusha and the female spirit, 
sometimes called prakriti, assumed the various forms of pairs of 
animals and birds, and out of each pair came the offspring. 

According to another myth, the world was created out of Nara- 
yan’s navel. In the beginning the entire world was a cataclysmic 
flood of waters, with Narayan lying on a banana leaf floating on 
them. In some he is described as sucking his toe; in another, a 
more popular version, he is recling on the head of Sheshnag the 
serpent, with his consort sitting at and massaging his feet. After 
thousands of cosmic years the world sprang out of his navel, 
and the Vedas from his head. 

Ina later version of the myth Narayan is referred to as Vishnu, 
and in another as Brahma. But the navel is common to all. Out 
of the navel rose a lotus, bright as a million suns. The lotus grew 
bigger and bigger until it encompassed the entire world. The 
world having thus been created, Brahma then set about creating 
life and its various forms. In the beginning occurred many mis- 
takes, which became forces of darkness and destruction, and then 
aut of anger was born Rudra, who actually completed the work of 

creation. 

From Manusmriti comes yet another version. In the beginning 
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was the eternal self-existent spirit called Kama, or sexual desire, O 
and out of the stirrings of Kama sprang creation. For Kama is fo 
the primeval creative force behind the entire universe, even be- ll 
hind the emergence of the god Brahma, who became the visible 
creator of the world and of life. aE 
Infinitely more revealing are the myths concerned with Brahma, na 
Vishnu and Mahesh. They are frankly sexual in all aspects, and (d 
the sexual predilections embodied in them are characteristic of th 
Indians even today. In all these myths there is one common at 
theme: the unique pleasure of sex, which even the gods ran des- si 
perately after. e) 
The myth of Brahma’s five heads is one of the most typical of sł 
these, and is perhaps Vedic in origin. Brahma is originally said to hi 
have had only one head, but when out of his union with Maya was T 
born his daughter—called by various names: Satarupa, Savitri, tr 
Sarasvati and Gayatri—he felt a desire for sexual union with her. pi 
She was irresistibly attractive, and Brahma made advances to her. hi 
But she became afraid of his look and fled from him. But 
he grew a head on whichever side of Brahma she fled, to keep te 
his lusty eyes riveted upon her. She fled in four directions, and ta 
Brahma grew four heads. Then she fled upwards towards the sky, tl 
and his fifth head grew there. Finally, Brahma succeeded in y 
enjoying her sexually. Out of this was born the human race. The 8! 
fifth head was, however, cut off by Shiva, who was angered with @ 
Brahma for having committed incest with his daughter. : (£ 
Vishnu, the protector of the world, is always described in a 
association with Lakshmi. Whether reclining on the Sheshnag tl 
or in a couch in Baikuntha (heaven), Lakshmi is always shown I 
at his feet, meek and docile. His sexual desire is not portrayed t 
as wild, but deep and contented with Lakshmi, though Vishnu i 
is the most luxury-loving of the trinity: gold and jewellery and a l 


woman, that is Lakshmi, without whom, significantly enough, 
he is incomplete. The myth of the churning of the ocean of milk 
shows Vishnu as an exper in the psychology of sex, and he de- 
monstrates his expertise in the form of Mohini. The entire myth, in 
fact, is suffused with sexual suggestion. The ocean of milk is the 
vagina and the cylindrical mount, Mandara, is the linga (penis) 
which churns the water of the vagina, or the ocean. Mandara is i 
described with the fire-breathing snake, Vasuki, wound around it, 
which suggests the sexual passion emitted by the churning linga. 
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Out of this churning come a number of archetypal objects, about 
fourteen, and most of them, again, suggestive of sexual might: 
elephant, horse, tree, amrita (nectar), and also poison. 

The poison posed a problem which was solved by Shiva, who 
drank it. As a result of this he becomes the most whimsical of the 
trinity. Amrita became another problem, for if the rakshasas 
(demons) took it they would become immortal, and they did seize 
the pot containing the nectar. The devas (gods) became afraid 
and prayed to Vishnu to retrieve the pot of amrita from the rak- 
shasas. Vishnu heard the prayer and assumed the form of an 
extremely charming young woman. With alluring sexual poses 
she started dancing before the rakshasas; who tried to possess 
her. Charmed as they were, they too started dancing around her. 
Then she made them sit in a row and said she would herself dis- 
tribute the amrita among them. The rakshasas handed over the 
pot to Mohini, who gave it over immediately to the devas and 
herself vanished into thin air. 

Vishnu is described, on more than one occasion, to have adop- 
ted this tactic of subduing the rakshasas through sexual temp: 
tation. In the Shumbha-Nishumbha myth, Vishnu overpowers 
them by appearing before them as Mohini again. For a hundred 
years they had prayed to Shiva to make them invincible and the 
god, pleased with their tapasya, granted them their wish—but 
on a certain condition. No one, not even a sur, that is a devata 
(god), nor an asur, that is a rakshasa (demon) could kill them, 
and so they would never die, unless they killed each other. After 
this, Shumbha and Nishumbha set out on a rampage. Having 
looted the world, they ascended to heaven and began torturing 
the devas. Vishnu, once again, appeared as Mohini before the 
two rakshasa brothers and set them against each other by tempt- 
ing them both, now favouring one, and now the other. They soon 
came to fighting and killed each other. 

Another myth, widely popular, again involves Vishnu as 
Mohini. Bhasmasur, a rakshasa, had propitiated Shiva to grant 
him a queer wish—that the moment he place his hand upon 
anyone’s head, that person be burnt to ashes. Having obtained 
this vardan (grant) Bhasmasur, wanting to test the word of Shiva, 
proceeded to place his hand upon the god’s head. Shiva fled and 
Bhasmasur chased him through all corners of the world, and 
through heaven. Finally, Shiva took shelter under Vishnu’s 
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protection, but both feared the arrival of Bhasmasur any mo- 
ment. Vishnu once again transformed himself into Mohini and 
encountered the rakshasa on the way. Bhasmasur Ligases 
diately charmed by Mohini. She engaged him in various enticing 
sexual poses. He did what she did. When she danced, he danced, 
and in the course of the dancing, as she placed her hand on her 
head, so did he. Immediately, flames of fire consumed the rak- 
shasa. The world and the heavens were saved, once again, through 
the use of sexual charm, though only for the purpose of decep- 
tion. 

Of the trinity, however, Shiva has aquired the largest number 
of myths, each delineating a sexual episode, and each more 
peculiar than the other. Shiva is the god of an infinite number of 
sexual moods, ranging from one extreme of intense passion and 
revelry to the other extreme of asceticism. In his latter mood he 
is said to be the origin of Tantra, magical power gained through 
the cultivation of sex-power without losing semen. Shiva is also 
the god of the Aghori cult, which is a variation of the Tantric 
cult. To this god is also traced the origin of yoga, for he is said to 
have acquired his insuperable might through yogic postures and 
exercises. 

Almost all the objects associated with Shiva are suggestive of 
sex: the bull, the snakes, the trishul and so on. He is described in 
some myths as wearing a garland of yonis (vaginas); in others, 
of hollow skulls. Shiva is most commonly worshipped in the form 
of linga, the phallus, and it is in this shape that his image is found 
in Shiva temples all over India. 

How he came to be worshipped in this form is interesting. 
Once the sage Bhrigu set out on a mission to find out which of 
the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh, was the greatest. 
When he reached Mahesh, that is Shiva’s place, the sage was not 
received by the god who was, at that time, preoccupied with 
sexual intercourse with Parvati, his wife. The sage grew angry 
and cursed Shiva—henceforth, he would be known and worship- 
ped in the form of linga, the phallus. Since then, Shiva is worship- 
ped in this form. 

Traditionally, the linga image, made of clay or stone, is placed 
in the midst of a yoni or vagina-shaped, saucer-like thing. Philo- 
sophically, this has been interpreted as a symbolic representation 
of the principle of creation: the union of Shiva and Shakti, male 
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and female. But the sexual image—erect penis penetrating the 
vagina—remains, which continues to affect and condition the 
minds of worshippers. In certain myths Shiva is described as a 
lusty male running with erect penis and with passionate fervour 
after the daughters and wives of rishis and sages. In one of the 
Mohini myths, Shiva runs after Mohini to possess her sexually. 
Mohini takes to her heels, but Shiva chases her with his erect 
linga, from which drops of semen keep falling all the way, each 
drop turning into gold and silver. 

The Daksha myth is a later creation, for Shiva is described here 
as a good and faithful husband to Parvati through two lives; 
but here too, he is described in a sexually frenzied state. His 
destructive power is also emphasized, which emerges from his 
sexual power. 

Of the myths relating to Shiva’s asceticism, the one about his 
killing Kama is very popular. Once, Shiva was absorbed in tapasya 
(meditation), and he remained immobile and lost that way for 
hundreds of years. When his tapasya was about to succeed or bear 
fruit, Kama, the god of sexual love, became afraid. Shiva’s success 
would mean the defeat of Kama, for no one would then worship 
the latter. So Kamadeva came to Shiva and shoth im with his 
arrow of sexual desire. Shiva’s fdpasya was disturbed and, in 
anger and fury, he opened his third eye at Kamadeva, who imme- 
diately fell dead. But Shiva’s passion had been aroused, and he 
had sexual union with Parvati, out of which was born Kartikeya, 
who later became known as the god of war. Thus, even this 
asceticism was a means of enhancing sexual power. 

The myths of Indra are again numerous and highly sexual in 
character. Indra is the king of the heavens, and described as a lover 
of luxury: wine, women, dance, music and so on. He commands 
fabulous wealth and fabulous power. The tales of his sensuality 
narrate his sexual union with both unmarried and married women. 
The story of his marriage with Indrani, his wedded wife, is illus- 
trative of his sensual nature. Indrani was the daughter of Puloman, 
a demon, and Indra ravished her by force. Puloman, when he came 
to know of this, threatened to punish Indra, but the latter quickly 
slew him, and then married Indrani. 

However, though Indrani remained Indra’s wife and his princi- 
pal sexual partner, he had sexual union with several other women. 
The apsaras of his court—Menaka, Urvashi and others—were his 
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women too, each a paragon of sexual charm. Among his other 
sexual adventures, the one with Ahalya, the wife of Gautam 
rishi, is known to almost every Hindu. Ahalya, a ravishing 
beauty, was the daughter of Brahma, and married to Gautam 
rishi. Indra always had his eye upon Ahalya, and was waiting : 
for an opportunity. He discovered that Gautam was in the habit “as i 
of rising at about 4 a.M. and going to the river for morning 
ablutions and worship rituals. The rishi used to return home only 
after sunrise. According to one version, Indra appeared and 
made passionate declarations of his passion for her, and Ahalya, 
being a woman; succumbed. Another version describes Indra 
assuming the exact appearance of Gautam rishi, and sexually 
enjoying Ahalya. When Gautam returned, and came to know 
of it, he cursed Indra to have a thousand yonis grown all over his 
body. Later, in response to the god’s entreaties, the thousand yonis 
were changed into a thousand eyes. Gautam also cursed Ahalya 
to be turned to stone. When she begged for the rishi’s mercy, 
Gautam granted that when, in the Treta yuga, Rama would be 
born, he would bring her back to human form by touching the 
stone image with his toe. 

Myths associated with Rama and Ravana are, comparatively, 
more puritanical. But even in them sex plays a dominant role, and 
is treated as an agent determining action. It has also become in 
these myths a factor which determines good and evil. To begin 
with, King Dashratha gains sexual potency to be able to produce 
sons by performing a yagyan and drinking a potion specially 
prepared on the sacred fire. Later, Taraka embodies the ugliness of 
Sex, and so, still later, is Soorpanakha, who tried to seduce 
Lakshman in the forest. The lusty tales of Ravana are littered in 
the Ramayana and are epitomized by his abduction of Sita, 
Rama’s wife. At the end when, after killing Ravana and installing 
Vibhishana on the throne, Rama returns with Sita to Ayodhya, 
sex becomes an issue again. Did Sita have sexual contact with 
Ravana? If she did, she was impure. And, in response to the wish 
of his people, Rema put Sita to test. She was asked to walk 
through fire. She did, and came out unscathed, but disappeared 
immediately after into the womb of the earth, from where she 
had come. h 

The Krishna myths are, however, more frankly and predomi- 
nantly sexual. Even as a child Krishna kills Patana, the rakshasi, 
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by sucking at her breast. When a little older, he kills Kalia and 

sexually possesses his wife. As an adolescent he attracts all the 

women of Gokul, except the old and decrepit. His gopis, young 

shepherdesses mad for sexual union with him, are both married 

and unmarried. The sexual games that he is described as playing 

a with them are richly erotic in nature. Enticing them into groves, 

making them dance naked, decamping with their clothes as they 

are bathing in the river Yamuna, are some of his pranks that are 

popularly known, and have permeated deep down into the Indian 

psyche. No wonder every Indian child growing into a young 

man models himself, consciously or unconsciously, on this image 
of Krishna. But more of this later. 

Various mystical explanations have been given of the relation- 
ship between Krishna and the gopis, but nearly all of them em- 
phasize Krishna’s enormous sexual power. At one moment, he 
could divide himself into numerous Krishnas and engage many 
gopis in sexual union. Later on when, after killing Kansa, his 
maternal uncle, and steering the Pandava side to victory in 
the Mahabharata war, Krishna settles down in Dwarka as an 
emperor, he is said. to have over sixteen thousand wives, and a 
half-dozen sons by each; such was his sexual potency. But then 
Krishna was an avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu, and one of the 
ways in which godhood is established in the Hindu religious 
ethos is to demonstrate the god’s omnipotence in terms of his 
miraculous sexual power. 

The myths constituting the Mahabharata fall roughly into the 
same pattern. Heroism is often measured in terms of sexual cc n- 
trol, and said to be the result of it, whereas ordinariness lies in 
uncontrolled sexuality. Bhishma’s prowess, for example, is attri- 
buted to his brahmacharya, and other warriors are ranked only 
below him. Dronacharya is another legendary hero because of 
the same reason. Many others, however, do not fit into the pattern. 
Arjuna is a man of the world, has married two or three women, 
D but is almost the hero of the Mahabharata. But Arjuna’s might is 

derived from his association with Krishna, the avatar of Vishnu, 
without whom he is nothing. 
The Mahabharata, however, is full of myths demonstrating 
miracles of sexual power and the prevalence of promiscuity. 
The story of King Vasu, for instance. The river that skirted his 
capital had been impregnated by a mountain, which it embraced. 
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Vasu kicked the mountain, and out of the river were born a boy 
and a girl. Vasu married the girl, but before he could take her 
to bed, he had to go away to fight a war. On the way, he felt so 
passionate for the girl he had married that he dropped semen. 
He then asked a bird to carry it to his wife. The bird held it on 
its beak and flew, but dropped the seed in the river Yamuna. 
The semen was eaten by a fish which was actually an apsara. 
The apsara conceived and gave birth to a girl named Satyavati. 

- Rishi Parashar saw her one day and had sexual union with her. 
She conceived, and gave birth to a boy, who later grew into the 
rishi Dwaipayana. Dwaipayana is mentioned as the cousin of 
Vichitravirya, one of the two sons of Shantanu, to whom 
Satyavati gave birth. Bhishma was Shantanu’s son by the goddess 
Ganga, whom he had first married. She drowned many sons by 
Shantanu, but Bhishma managed to live. However, Shantanu was 
charmed by Satyavati’s beauty and married her under the condi- 
tion that her son would be king after him. Bhishma renounced 
his claim to the throne and vowed to remain a brahmachari 
throughout his life. 

Now Dwaipayana married the widows of Vichitravirya (who 
had died of excessive sexual indulgence, without begetting any 
children). Two sons were born to Dwaipayana: Pandu and Dhri- 
tarashtra. Pandu married two women, of whom Kunti, the elder, 
is well known. But Kunti had already had a son by the sun god 
before marrying Pandu. She had been bathing in a river one 
morning. The sun god saw the naked body of the virgin and could 
not resist the temptation of copulating with her. He had her 
sexually on the bank of the river, and Kunti conceived. She con- 
cealed her pregnancy from others, and when the son was born, 
she put him in a box and threw it into the river. The box was 
salvaged by some Shudras, and the son grew in one of their fami- 
lies. This son of Kunti is Karna, one of the outstanding warriors 
of the Mahabharata war. 

Pandu, however, seemed fated not to have sons of his own. For, 
before he could impregnate any of his two wives, he fell victim 
to the curse of a rishi. While hunting in a forest, Pandu had shot 
an arrow at a deer and killed the animal. The deer had been a 
rishi, and at that time copulating with a female deer. Nothing 
can be more heinous than depriving one of sexual pleasure. The 
rishi cursed Pandu that he would never have the sexual pleasure 
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of copulation with his wives, for if he even touched any of them, 
he would die. The wives, crying in agony, prayed to the gods for 
remission, and the gods themselves were pleased to impregnate 
the two women, who gave birth to the five Pandu sons, called 
the Pandavas. 

The story of a hundred sons born to Dhritarashtra, suggests 
the immense potency of his semen. Gandhari, his wife, is said to 
have given birth, prematurely, to a ball of flesh which Bhishma 
cut into a hundred pieces; each of them grew into a son. 

Myths illustrating the immense virility of semen abound in the 
Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Bhagawada. The story of 
Dirghatama is the most well known of them all. Tt tells how 
acharya Brihaspati once desired sexual intercourse with Mamata, 
his elder brother’s wife. When he approached her and took her 
into his embrace, she recoiled, saying she was pregnant, and 
since his semen was sure to impregnate her again, she would not 
concede. Brihaspati still insisted, and then the embryo from 
within Mamata protested loudly and prevented the sage from 
having the pleasure of sexual union with her. Thereupon, he grew 
angry and cursed the embryo that he would be born blind. And 
so it happened; the child was named Dirghatama, or the eternal 
darkness. 

But Dirghatama later grew into a man of great semen-power. 
Once he caught the wife of one of his nephews and enjoyed her 
sexually. She was already pregnant, so she grew furious and caged 
him in a wooden box and threw him into the Ganges. He was 
recovered by King Bali. Asked what Dirghatama could do for the 
king, the latter asked him to procreate with his wife, for the king 
was under Vishnu’s curse, forbidding him to have sexual inter- 
course with her. Dirghatama readily agreed, but the king’s wife 
did not like the blind man, and so she sent her maid-servant to 
him instead. Dirghatama produced many children by the maid- 
servant. When, however, the truth was known, the king rebuked 
his wife and once again arranged for her to have sexual union 
with Dirghatama. The wife, however, told Dirghatama of her 
unwillingness. Dirghatama, then, told her that she could be im- 
pregnated by him without actual copulation. She need only rub 
his body with a liquid (prepared from mixing salt, curd and honey 
together), and then lick it from his entire body. She did accor- 
dingly, but forgot to lick his testicles. Dirghatama became furious 
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and cursed her—that even though a son would be born to her, 
he would have no testicles. She was grief-stricken and prayed to 
Dirghatama to modify his curse, which he did by saying that the 
lack of testicles would make no difference to the son’s potency. 
There are numerous other myths which celebrate the miraculous 
potency of the gods and eminent rishis. Even skin contact with 
a certain god or rishi could make a woman pregnant. Also, she 
could become pregnant by gulping his semen through her mouth, 
without the need for sexual intercourse. Parvati is described to 
have become pregnant by drinking from a lake which contained 
the semen of Shiva. Bhrigu was born of semen which did not even 
need a woman’s womb. He was born of Prajapati’s semen, which 
fell into a yagyan fire. Many legendary sages and war heroes were 
born directly out of semen, without a woman’s womb. Of them, 
the names of Agastya, Vashishtha and Drona, all from the Maha- 
bharata, are familiar to all Hindus. 
Thus, one who cultivates semen-power can achieve miraculous 
physical strength and unlimited magical power; he can even con- 
quer death. One who loses it proceeds towards death. “The falling 
of seed,” says Shiva Samhita, “leads towards death; the keeping 
of one’s seeds is life. Hence with all his power should a man hold 
his seed.” (Quoted by Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality, 
p.152.) 
So also, goddesses are described to have acquired power through 
rigid control over their sexual urge. Kali, Durga and Ugratara 
owe their fierce physical power to the cultivation of sexual power, 
and they are often associated with the Tantric cult. They are 
meat-eaters and, accordingly, goats and calves are sacrificed to 
them even today. Of course, there are some vegetarian goddesses 
also, such as Vaishno Devi, but they too are said to derive their 
divine power from the strict observance of virginity. What is, 
however, common amongst them all is that they are all avatars 
of the primeval Shakti, and acquired miraculous physical power 
through the cultivation of sexual control, which involves the of 
process of transforming sexual power into higher, more divine 
power. Thus the sexual factor is common to both gods and goddes- 
ses, as also to sages and other god-like, mythical figures. 
These goddesses, however, were never universally accepted 
by Hindus in any age. Each of them was associated with a parti- 
cular clan or group of villages. The impact of these goddesses on 
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the general cultural make-up of the Hindus is not as deep and 
decisive as that of the original Vedic and Hindu deities, who 
came to be enshrined in works of literature and art. In that 
process, many myths of the pre-Buddhist period came to be 
rehabilitated with the changes in cultural attitude, which, in effect, 
meant sexual attitude. 

One such is the Draupadi myth. Its origin lies in distant anti- 
quity—perhaps close to the Vedic age, when the matriarchal 
family was in vogue. When this myth came to be written about 
in the Mahabharata during the sixth or seventh century A.D., the 
patriarchal family had evolved as the social norm. A compromise 
was struck. The five Pandavas marry Draupadi, which is a matri- 
archal feature, but Draupadi is wholly subservient to her five 
husbands, which is a patriarchal feature. The sexual riddle of the 
Draupadi myth deepens further when an element of a new code 
of conduct is introduced: the sexual faithfulness of wife to hus- 
band. Draupadi is said to be faithful to all her five husbands, 
without committing adultery with any of them. Among the expla- 
nations offered as solutions to this riddle, one is that Draupadi 
had five vaginas, one each reserved for each of her five husbands. 
The explanation was obviously ridiculous, but it shows how 
desperately the new morality was trying to reconcile with the old. 

Obviously, as the Vedic myths suggest, sex in that ancient 
Hindu community was treated at a par with the elements of nature, 
such as air, fire, earth and sky. Accordingly, sex had to be ritua- 
listically controlled with mantras and Tantra to acquire mystical 
power, like the gods themselves. And like the elements of nature, 
sex is a potential reservoir of creative energy, irresistible and 
uncontrollable. Sexual union was therefore a participation in the 
great mystery of creation, going on endlessly in the world of 
nature; therefore, it was a source of the highest pleasure life could 
afford. It was promiscuous, but not in the loose sense of the 
term: Vedic myths and hymns dwelt upon the mystery inherent 
in human copulation, not so much upon the social codes govern- 
ing the selection of sexual partners. 

Tt is understandable that religious and social culture in Vedic 
times led to the excesses of sexual promiscuity and the Tantric 
cult of sacrifice and gruesome rituals. Tt was at such a time that 
Lord Buddha emerged, teaching restraint, discipline of the mind, 
inner purification through contemplation, kindness for all living 
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creatures and so on. But Buddhism did not seep into the minds 

of the masses; even during its heyday, during the last years of the 

Ashokan empire, it remained confined to the court and a few elites 

gathered at the Buddhist centres of learning, such as Nalanda and 

others. It did not create myths for the popular imagination, and i 
some that it created—like that of Ambapali or Chitralekha— i 
made no sense to the Hindu masses. 

To say that Hinduism was revived in the 5th century A.D. is 
to imply that it had lost following among the common people. 
This does not appear to be true. The common people, during 
all the while that Buddhism was spreading at the top echelons of 
Indian society, were living according to Hindu faith and Hindu 
conventions and traditions embodied in the myths and legends 
known to them orally. What, however, happened between the 
fifth and the twelfth centuries was that the Hindu priests, scholars 
and learned men put the entire traditional texts, existing orally 
until then, into writing. Perhaps the need for writing them down 
was felt as a result of the challenge posed by the rise of Buddhism. 
The latter also deeply affected Hindu writing in another way. 
There was a new anxiety to introduce certain codes of conduct 
for the Hindu family and certain laws for the preservation of the 
Hindu community, and thi coloured these Hindu writings. 
The ancient myths were considerably modified, often several 
times, to use them as illustrations of the post-Buddhist cultural i 
attitudes. 

Obviously, the Hindu renaissance flourished richly in several 
disciplines because of the emergence of powerful Hindu kings of 
the Gupta period. Myths and legends were not only written 
down, they were also carved on temple walls, wayside stones and 
cave walls. Poets used them in their literary works, courtiers 
used them to humour their kings, priests inculcated them into the 
minds of temple-goers. Sanskrit gurus based their philosophical 
and moral systems on them, pandits used them in the perfor- 
mance of rituals associated with birth, marriage and death and 
mothers and grandmothers narrated them every night to their 
children at bedtime. The myths and legends now permeated Hindu 
culture more widely, deeply and completely than before. 

As is evident from the myths and legends mentioned above, 
their fundamental sexual character remained unchanged; semen- 
power continues to be emphasized as the source of all magical, 
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mystical and divine power. But now a new element is introduced: 
that of eroticism, that is the art of enhancing the highest pleasure 
of sexual intercourse. It is this new element which determines 
the treatment of myths and legends in literature and sculpture in 
erotic (artistic) terms. But, significantly enough, this eroticism 
was never divorced, at least theoretically, from the sexual mysti- 
cism of the past. 

Another new element was a stress on the concept of the indis- 
solubility of marriage, which coloured the narration of the Vedic 
myths in the age of the Hindu renaissance; but again, this did not 
alter to a great extent the sexual designs of traditional myths and 
legends, since extra-marital sexual relations were allowed freely 
without, in any way, affecting the marriage bond. Later, this 
developed into what may be called the “dutiful” sex of the marital 
bond and the “joyful” sex of extra-marital adventures, in 
which eroticism, mysticism , mantras and Tantra continued to be 
cultivated widely. 

It might be pointed out that the sexual clement is predominant 
in the myths and legends of all ancient cultures, since they embody 
the fertility rituals celebrated by ancient peoples all over the 
world. Creation to them was a mystery, and fertility a miracle; 
the myths and legends embody their astonishment, curiosity, 
and above all the desire to comprehend the world. 

\ So, one might ask, what is so peculiar about Indian myths 
and legends? Are not Greek myths equally, if not more, sexual 
in character? The answer can be brief though the Greek myths 
are equally sexual in character, Indian myths have a peculiarity 
of their own, insofar as they illustrate and establish semen-power 
as the source of all power, physical as well as mystical, magical 
and spiritual. In the Greek myths, on the other hand, sex is frank- 
ly hedonistic, the source of sensual pleasure. No more, no less. 
It is an irresistible urge, and even the gods are slave to it, but 
there is nothing like sexual power or semen-power in the Greek 
myths. The philosophy of creation is not enunciated in the myths 
of the Zinga and the yoni, and the might of the gods and legendary 
heroes is not derived from semen-preservation, but from the cul- 
tivation of physical and mental powers, or from the blessing and 
favour of the gods. If sex is at the centre of Indian mythology, 
the concept of fate versus will (free will) lies at the centre of Greek 
mythology. The whole concept of fate is mysterious; even Zeus 
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is shown as subject to it. 

On the whole, Greek gods and goddesses are more earthy, 
more human. They exhibit jealousy, anger, hatred, love, favour, 
affection and so on, largely within human dimensions. Magical 
power plays a minor role. If Zeus transforms himself into a 
swan to have sexual intercourse with Leda, it is because he is the 
god of the gods, by virtue of which he has the power to assume 
any shape he likes. Apollo and Yenus are infinitely more human 
than Shiva and Parvati, or Vishnu and Lakshmi. 

However, the predominance of sexual elements in the ancient 
Greek myths cannot be denied. Dionysius, the Greek god of 
love and sex, would seem to bear some resemblance to Shiva, 
and this god was worshipped at public functions in ceremonies 
which involved the demonstration of the male sexual organ in 
symbolic representation. But it was merely symbolic representa- 
tion, not the actual performance of the sexual act for acquiring 
magical power. 

Indeed, phallus worship is not an exclusive feature of ancient 
Indian culture. As George R. Scott has shown (in Phallus Wor- 
ship in the World, 1975), the custom prevailed in most ancient 
cultures of the world, including the Egyptian, Judaic, Roman, 
Chinese and others. It has been central to fertility rites everywhere. 
But in Indian mythology alone, the linga and yoni tend to domi- 
nate completely, and are used to offer explanations for the various 
phenomena of creation and the mysteries of life. 

What makes Indian mythology still more distinct from other 
mythologies is that it is still fully alive in the minds and hearts 
of the overwhelming majority of Hindus living in India. In Europe 
Christian myths, particularly those associated with Jesus Christ 
and his saint-disciples, supplanted Greek and Roman myths in 
the minds of the common people. The Christian culture emerged 
as one different from all primitive cultures of the world, and 
its myths delineated the miracles that occur as a result of the 
disciplined cultivation of the faculties of mind and heart. The 
values they embodied were love, mercy, understanding, service 
to humanity, truthfulness, defiance of injustice and tyranny, 
self-realization and humility. 

In India, however, the ancient mythology has continued to 
live down the ages, and condition the outlook and attitude of the 
people. It has undergone modifications, but only marginally and 
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superficially, while the sexual design, of which the semen-power 
scheme is the central pattern, has remainet. After some readjust- 
ments in the post-Buddhist Hindu period, Indian mythology was 
; again somewhat modified after the permanent plantation of 
s 3 Muslim culture on Indian soil. This modification came about 
in the romanticization of certain Indian myths, notably those 
associated with Krishna and Radha and Shiva and Parvati. Nume- 
rous love tales of a mythical character were also invented, such 
as those of Savitri and Satyavan, and Nala and Damyanti. In 
course of time, Muslim love-legends illustrating romantic love 
also formed themselves. Among these, Laila-Majnu and Shirin- 
Farhad came to be talked about, read and narrated amongst 
Hindus too but they never really went below the surface of the 
Hindu mind, and that too of the limited few who happened to 
learn Urdu for the purpose of getting jobs in towns. 

But from this contact with Muslim culture was eventually pre- 
pared the ground for the emergence of what is known as the 
great age of bhakti literature, of which the finest achievements 
were those of Tulsidas, Surdas and Kabir. 
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Chapter Three 


SEX-BASED MEDICINE, FOOD 
AND DRINK 


The traditional Hindu system of medical treatment is Ayurveda. 
Its origin is traced to prehistoric times, and the wonders it could 
perform are embodied in several ancient myths. In the old Sans- 
krit texts it is described as embodying such principles of medi- 
cinal preparation as were first conceived by the gods themselves, 
and could miraculously cure any disease, ensure perfect health 
and prolonged virility, and greatly increase the life span. The 
most celebrated exponent, as also the founder, of Ayurveda is 
said to be Dhanwantari, who is known to have emerged out of 
the churning of the ocean of milk (see the chapter entitled Myths 
and Legends). There are several legendary tales current even 
now among traditional, Sanskrit-knowing Hindus, narrating the 
miraculous cures of chronic diseases which Dhanwantari is said 
to have achieved through the application of Ayurvedic medicines. 

Even today in India, a very large number of people trust Ayur- 
veda and depend upon its medicines for treatment. The practi- 
tioner of this system is called a vaidya, and he is still to be found 
in almost every Indian village. Until recently, there was no centre 
or school for the training of the vaidya. The knowledge of Ayur- 
veda has passed on orally from one generation to the other, and 
treated as secret and sacrosanct by its practitioners. Each vaidya 
claims to have more precious secrets than the other to attract 
more patients, and the rivalry is sometimes carried to ludicrous 
extremes, but vaidyas continue to exist, and the traditional peo- 
ple of India still rely upon them. 

But Ayurveda is by no means confined to rural India. Even in 
the metropolitan cities of modern India, not to mention the pro- 
vincial towns, vaidyas practice in a considerably large number, 
and people from all strata of urban society go to them occasionally 
for treatment. The patients feel more self-assured with a vaidya, 
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for the latter speaks a language they understand, exhibits attitudes 
they are familiar with, and presents a diagnosis which tallies with 
their traditional ideas about life and health. 

Significantly enough, while Ayurveda seems to have very little 
in common with Allopathy, the modern system of medicine 
which has evolved in the western world, it is quite close to the 
Unani system, which is the traditional Muslim system of medicine. 
The Unani doctor, called a hakim, is to the traditional Muslim 
community what a vaidya is to the traditional Hindu one. In fact, 
in everyday language, hakim and vaidya have become interchange- 
able words, and, not uncommonly, traditional Hindus go to the 
hakim and traditional Muslims to the vaidya. This is because 
both systems hold closely similar assumptions about what con- 
stitutes health, diagnose on similar lines, and prescribe nearly the 
same kind of herbal treatment. 

Ayurveda, however, is radically different from Allopathy in 
its basic assumptions about health and life. The entire Ayurvedic 
system of therapeutics is based on the axiom that semen is the 
basis of health and constitutes the most vital factor in gaining 
or regaining strength and, above all, in prolonging life. According- 
ly, Ayurveda traces all ailments of the human body directly or 
indirectly to the semen factor. Healthy semen, therefore, ensures 
a healthy body, and conyersely, unhealthy semen makes the body 
vulnerable to disease. Healthy semen has a curd-like thickness, 
a faint, off-white colour, and is ejaculated in good measure after 
a prolonged coitus. Unhealthy semen is whitish, water-like, and 
readily ejaculated at the slightest sexual stimulation. 

Further, Ayurveda is founded on the belief that semen is always 
present in the body, and constitutes its vital power. It begins to 
secrete and collect in the human body somewhere below the navel 
after fifteen to sixteen years of life. For building a healthy and 
strong body semen, which is continuously secreted and deposit- 
ed in the bcdy, must be preserved and protected zealously. For 
this essence of vitality is obtained in the body from a very long 
and complicated process, Which begins with the digestion of 
food and water. From food and water comes blood, from blood 
is formed flesh, from flesh come the bones, from bones comes 
majjya, and from majjya finally emanates in distilled form— 
semen. From several kilograms of nutritious food would come 
a tiny, very tiny, drop of semen in the final stages of its assimila- 
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tion into the body. P : 7 
It is thus foolish—almost suicidal, according to Ayurveda— 


to waste semen indiscriminately in either a natural or an un- 
natural way. It must be spent judiciously, and for the maximum 
pleasure. The best way of keeping healthy, therefore, is to avoid 
sexual indulgence and practise extreme restraint. But if continence 
cannot be exercised, or one does not want to exercise it, then 
Ayurvedic medicines must be taken, which are meant to replenish 
the stock of semen and also to make it healthy. Ayurveda thus 

. claims to tackle the most vital element in a man’s body, on which 
depends everything else. A semen-deficient body is prone to such 
common ailments as cough and cold, headache and backache, 
exhaustion, ordinary bowel disorders and so on, which can lead 
to serious, chronic diseases. Once semen is protected and enrich- 
ed, the body develops immunity to all common and serious 
diseases. So, at least, goes the Ayurvedic belief. 

Allopathy, on the other hand, attaches no more importance 
to semen than to spittle: neither has anything much to do with 
the general health of men. This fundamental assumption of 
modern medical science was revealed to me by a highly qualified 
doctor some years ago. I was then a student, and staying at the 
university hostel. One of my room-mates, with whcm I was very 
friendly, came from an affluent Rajput family, and was married. 
He didn’t quite feel at home in the midst of town life and would 
often get nostalgic about his village. He eagerly looked forward 
to every vacation, when he could go back home. 

It so happened, once, that he grew extremely sad and began 
languishing in health. When I tried to find out the reason, he at 
first evaded. But I persisted. Then, whether as a result of my 
persistence or his own inability to fight with himself any longer, 
he told me that he had suddenly started suffering from “night- 
fall.” He confessed that he had had it for three consecutive nights. 
He was feeling weak and exhausted and, above all, painfully 
worried about how he would be able to satisfy his wife sexually, if 
the “‘night-fall’’ continued. He said he was taking some Ayurvedic 
medicine, but it didn’t seem to work. 

I asked him to consult the hostel doctor. At first he hesitated, 
but finally agreed, on the condition that I accompany him and 
talk to the doctor. When I did, the doctor burst into loud laughter. 

_ It certainly embarrassed my friend, but then the doctor explained; 
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“night-fall” was no disease, and it could not by itself cause physical 
weakness. “But,” my friend intervened, “I do feel weak after 
night-fall.”’ “That is more psychological than real,” the doctor 
replied, and went on: “Perhaps you feel weak because, from 
childhood, you were made to believe that semen is the source of 
physical strength and, therefore, any loss of it is bound to cause 
weakness. This is just not true. Physical strength is not related to 
semen accumulation at all. This wrong notion has been the gift 
of Ayurveda. 

“Besides, there is no store-house of semen anywhere in the body 
—below the navel or anywhere else. Semen is secreted by the 
sexual glands in the process of sexual intercourse, and is ejaculat- 
ed in the final moment of what is called orgasm. It is otherwise 
not present in the body. As saliva comes to the mouth at the 
sight of any food one likes, so semen might be secreted at the sight 
of an object or a person who happens to excite one sexually. By 
losing semen one would not feel any weaker than one would 
spitting out saliva. 

“Besides, food or drink has nothing to do with strengthening 
or weakening the semen, except, perhaps, marginally—and that 
too not in any direct manner, but through affecting ‘he muscles 
and nerves of the body. If only rich food helped attain semen. 
strength, then the poor would not be strong at all. The poor: 
people may be physically weak, but they are sexually strong; 
they procreate much more than the rich. So do not worry at all. 
Try to understand things in a rational manner, and your trouble 
will be over, I’m sure.” 

We heard the doctor in astonishment for half an hour. But 
though we pretended to understand him, we knew we really hadn’t. 
Our traditional beliefs and prejudices militated against the cool, 
rational arguments of the doctor. After we left, too many questions 
crowded our minds, which we mumbled to one another, and to 
which the doctor’s discourse seemed to provide no answers. What 
about the virtues of brahmacharya, described so eloquently in our 
ancient texts? Was not brahmacharya the source of Hanuman’s 
legendary strength, as celebrated in the Ramayana? Or of Bhishma- 
pitamah, the great warrior in the Mahabharata, who could post- 
pone his death for months through his will power? Do not great 
wrestlers observe brahmacharya in order ta acquire, and then 
retain, physical strength? 
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Today, these questions do not evoke answers in the Ne: 
for several other factors now seem to be involved. For one t ning, 
Hanuman and Bhishmapitamah are legendary heroes fashioned 
after the cultural beliefs prevailing then, and so they prove nothing 
today, though they are significant as embodiments of certain 
predominant traits on ancient Hindu culture, the chief of which 
is to attach the highest value to physical strength gained through 
the cultivation of semen power. To formulate an equation to 
encapsulate the Hindu view in this regard: semen power is physical 
power, and physical power thus gained is real spiritual power. To 
lift a mountain, to walk on fire, to fast for days together, to jump 
across the seas, and many more such acts of wonder can be per- 
formed if those performing them have observed the vow of 
brahmacharya. In modern times, Gandhi, for example, traced his 
capacity for endurance of physical hardships and sufferings and 
his tenacity of spirit to his having observed brahmacharya from 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

This, however, is the brahmacharya of exceptional sages and 
mahatmas, who cannot be the model for ordinary men carrying 
on-worldly activities. The sages observe brahmacharya throughout 
their lives, with a view to attaining physical as well as spiritual 
and miraculous power; the worldly men observe, or should 
observe, brahmacharya to develop their semen power, so that 
they are able to sexually satisfy their wives and make them 
pregnant. Every sexual intercourse, according to the Hindu 
view, should result in the woman getting pregnant, unless the 
partners have adopted postures designed to prevent it. Thus 
brahmacharya is prescribed for a man in his early youth, so 
that later, he is able to subdue a woman in sexual intercourse, 
and thereby derive the finest joys of living this worldly life. 

It is apparent that in this scheme of life there is no provision, 
or even recognition of the need, for intellectual activity. Mental 
power, as involved in thinking and observing the world, is not 
mentioned in relation to the ordinary man’s life, least of all as 
something which can also be a source of happiness. A happy 
life is a physically healthy life which, in turn, is dependent upon 
the health of the semen. The sages cultivate it to acquire god-like 
power over the entire world; the worldly cultivate it to satisfy 
women and derive the maximum pleasure out of them. For the 
sages, women are much too easy to overpower. They can sexually 
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satisfy them with a mere gaze, or a breath, or a touch—which can 
even cause conception. But the worldly have to overpower women 
in sexual intercourse with semen power. 

Ayurveda, therefore, prescribes those herbs and drugs which 
are believed to strengthen the semen-power of the worldly people, 
who need not or cannot observe brahmacharya. Shilajeet, musk, 
gold-dust, pearl-dust, saffron and anwala are some of the basic 
ingredients of almost all Ayurvedic medicinal preparations, all 
said to be powerful agents of sexual potency. For the diet, 
Ayurveda prescribes ghee, a lot of milk, plenty of dry fruits, 
seasonal fruits, yoghurt, sweets of various kinds and so on. It 
does not regard fat (or ghee) and sugar (in any form) harmful at 
all. It permits a lot of rice, pulse (with lot of ghee in it), ghee-made 
purees, halwas of various kinds and so on. In fact, foods prepared 
from ghee, milk and sugar are regarded as the ideal food. 

_ These foods, evidently, lead to obesity, but then to be fat is not 
looked upon by the Hindus as an ailment. On the contrary, it is 
considered a sure sign of good health and, above all, a sign of 
prosperity and happiness. Slimness is suggestive of hardship and 
poverty, and leanness almost of a curse. A bulging belly, fleshy 
thighs and shining skin are unfailing signs of perfect health. 
Always, a fat body is preferable to a lean body, for a fat body 
suggests a rich store of healthy semen. 4 f 

Following Ayurveda, Hindus, or at least the orthodox ones, 
are known to be vegetarian. But this is a sweeping generalization. 

There are many orthodox Hindus who eat meat and fish. In fact, 
in this respect, any number of variations could be observed. Some i 
‘eat fish but not meat and chicken, while others cat fish and meat, 

but not chicken. There is a third section of people, confined to the i 
urban areas; they eat fish, meat and chicken. But to come 
across a Hindu who eats beef, even in the metropolitan areas, is 
almost impossible. Religious beliefs, in this case, have come into 
play. Orthodox Hindus who worship Kali or Durga (as their chief 
goddesses) eat plenty of fish and meat, though in the case of meat, 
only of that goat which has been sacrificed at the altar of the 
goddess (a practice which is still very common in Bengal and Bihar, 
but. not very uncommon among Kali at Durga worshippers in 
other parts of the country). Those Hindus who worship Vishnu 
and Mahadeo are generally vegetarian, because they are supposed 
to be vegetarian gods. 
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On the whole, however, vegetarianism is upheld as the ideal 
food-philosophy. Even those who take meat and fish concede this, 
and avoid taking non-vegetarian dishes too often. Ayurveda, too, 
which is non-committal on this point, sets a premium on the 
vegetarian diet. Here, again, the whole approach derives from the 
concern to preserve semen power. Non-vegetarian dishes are said 
to be very hot in effect, which tends to affect semen adversely by 
melting it into a thin, watery substance. The heat also over-activizes 
the muscles and nerves of the sexual organs. As a result, semen 
loses its potency and is quickly ejaculated in sexual intercourse. 
“Night-fall” is also the consequence of the thinning of semen, 
and the over-activization of the sexual organ. 

Accordingly, not only meat and fish and chicken, but any other 
hot food, even if vegetarian, should be avoided. Garlic and 
onion, for example, are often forbidden even in many non- 
vegetarian homes, for they are hot in effect and harmful to 
semen-preservation. 

The historical fact that garlic and onion, as also foods like 
chicken and egg, were introduced in India by the Muslims, pro- 
vides only a marginal explanation for Hindus forbidding them in 
their homes. The main reason was their supposed ill-effect on 
semen and on man’s sexual potency. If a man ate the Muslim 
foods, he would not be able to retain his semen for a long time in 
coitus. 

As to why the same foods did not sexually weaken Muslim 
men, the Hindus offered—and the orthodox Hindus still do—a 
“scientific” explanation. The convention of cutting off the flap 
of the penis in early childhood protects a Muslim from becoming 
sexually weak: because his penis, having been cut at its tip, becomes 
then immune to quick excitation, and can carry on sexual inter- 
course for a long time, without fear of quick ejaculation. Scientific 
fact or a figment of the imagination—but it is on this ground that 
Hindus do not generally favour hot foods which, they concede, 
might be good for Muslims. 

For themselves, the Hindus prefer cool, nutritious foods; 
cereals cooked in ghee or mustard-oil (also believed to be good 
for semen); cool vegetables, cooked or raw, plenty of milk and 
milk preparations of various kinds, and so on. Pulses, too, are 
supposed to be highly nutritious as well as cooling in effect, and 
are taken in a variety of forms in Hindu homes, Of the various 
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kinds of pulses, urad is the best, chana the next best, with moong 
and masoor coming last. Arhar, though a favourite in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, is considered less strength-giving than other = 
People of the Punjab attribute their physical robustness to their 
habit of eating urad and rajmah, something like debydrated 
bean-seeds cooked whole. Among the vegetables, carrot and 
radish are rated high, followed by potato, cabbage, lady’s-finger, 
ghia, gourd and others. Carrot and radich, like cucumber, are also 
eaten raw, particularly in the Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan, in 
the belief that they are more semen-nourishing in the uncooked 
form. Among the dry fruits the most invigorating is supposed to 
be the almond, for its effect, despite health-giving, is cooling. Pista 
is equally nourishing, but too hot in effect, and has to be eaten in 
small measure. One could, however, be liberal with walnuts, 
cashewnuts, dried grapes, dried dates and various other fruits, 
>: though even with these fruits moderation is desirable. 

Hindus, however, are universally known as voracious eaters, 
and the reason behind this is clear. Since all food is ultimately 
transformed—in howsoever infinitesimal measure—into semen, the 
intake of more food would mean, ultimately, the secretion of more 
semen in the body. Thus the more one eats, whatever the food, 
the more will be added to the store of semen in the body. There- 
fore, Hindus believe in taking as large a quantity of food as can be 
thrust into the stomach. And the richer the food, the better; for 
it will add to semen more than ordinary food. It is small wonder, 
then, that Hindus are so vastly fond of milk-made sweets; as also 
other varieties of sweets, thickened milk and yoghurt, all of which 
are supposed to be rich in food value. These foods are, of course, 
sleep-inducing, but then Hindus love drowsiness and sleep. They 
prescribe sleep after each of the two meals the orthodox Hindus 
take: short-duration sleep after a mid-day meal and all-night sleep 
after the evening meal. After-meal drowsiness is a sure sign of 
the food having been both nutritious and in sumptuous capacity. È 

The tendency to load oneself with food is to be found even in 
the apparently urbanized and westernized Hindus of today. 
In metropolitan Delhi, more than 50 per cent of the people follow 
a two-meal pattern, each a heavy meal, excluding all those snacks 
and refreshments. Even among those who follow the three- or 
four-meal pattern after the western style. a majority tend to treat 
every meal as a full meal. This is because the end of eating, in the 
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Hindu mind, is not conceived of in terms of increasing work- 
capacity, but of increasing the quantity as well as the quality of 
semen. Therefore, the more the better, limitlessly and endlessly. 

The same considerations govern the Hindu attitude to liquids. 
Hindus drink plain water at meal-times because they think it 
keeps the digestive system in perfect order, and the areas surround- 
ing the semen-store below the navel, cool. Without water the 
digestive system, they believe, would get heated and lead to 
various disorders. The best plain water is that from the river 
Ganges—but water drawn from any flowing river, or hill spring, 
or even a clean well, is good enough. Tap water is not so good 
because it is medicinally processed and filters through a leather 
or rubber washer. In the beginning there was an aversion to tap 
water, but now, at least in the cities, it no longer exists, though 
in provincial towns most Hindus still refuse to use tap water for 
performing religious rituals. 

. As for tea and coffee, most Hindus still shun them, and, though 
in urban homes tea and coffee have earned acceptance, they are 
still generally looked upon as the necessary evils of modern civili- 
zation. This notion has roots in the presumption that tea and 
coffee are hot drinks which tend to turn semen into a watery 
form, thus reducing its potency. Too much tea and coffee might 
lead to a loss of hunger, and therefore of sexual power—to. both 
of which the urban people of ordinary means are reconciled, 
though unwillingly, and in a mood of despairing resignation. 
But they cannot find cheaper stimulants which they need every 
now and then. However, those who can afford and are traditional 
in outlook cut down considerably on tea and coffee, and drink 
milk instead. 

It is interesting to note that among the things that distinguish 
the people living in New Delhi and Old Delhi, is the choice of food 
as well as beverages. While all modern restaurants are situated 
in New Delhi, most of the sweets and puree shops are to be found 
in Old Delhi. Not that there are no sweets and puree shops in 
New Delhi; they are much scarcer and certainly not famous 
places. Besides, the customers of these shops in New Delhi are 
servants, coolies, labourers, shop-keepers, vendors, petty business- 
men and women and children of lower middle-class families. 
The westernized middle-class and upper-class people constitute 
the clientele of the restaurants. However, nowhere in New Delhi 
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can be found the milk shops that are spread all over Old Delhi. 
The most typical ones are in narrow lanes in tht Chandni Chowk 
and Railway Station areas. There, people drink plenty of thicken- 
ed milk topped with malai to keep themselves sexually mighty, 
and thereby to enjoy life. These people are generally averse to tea 
and coffee, and appreciate all those who keep strictly to the drink- 
ing of milk only in place of any other drink. 

As for intoxicating drinks, the story is infinitely more interest- 
ing. Like everything else, all intoxicants are traced to some divine 
origin and are associated with the worship of some god. Somras 
is known as the most ancient of the drinks, and in the old Sanskrit 
texts it is mentioned as the drink of the gods. According to one 
legend, it was produced out of the churning of the seas by the 
gods and the rakshasas together, and was snatched away by the 
gods for themselves. Another tradition associates it with Ashwa- 
medha Yagyan. Somras was brewed in a huge earthenware pot on 
the yagyan’s fire, out of the offerings thrown in it: rice, ghee, 
milk, grapes and other fruits, honey, gur (coarse, hand made 
sugar), and numerous nutritious spices. It was the drink of the 
Brahmins and the gods, and people of lower castes were not en- 
titled to drink it. It was one of the most precious kinds of prasad 
of the yagyan, said to be divine in effect. One who drank somras 
became almost like the gods. Naturally, it was the rarest of drinks, 
and was available only on the occasion of the Ashwamedha yagyan. 
It was almost like nectar—amrit. 

For the people of the lower castes, there must have been plenty 
of intoxicating drinks even during those days, but none of them 
has found mention in the ancient texts. This is, however, not 
surprising. The ancient writings take little notice of the lives of 
contemporary lower-caste people, and so, naturally, the drinks 
they used to take are mentioned nowhere. However, a fair in- 
ference would be that the drinks known under the rubric, madya, 
were prevalent among the lower castes. Madya, of course, is stat- 
ed as the drink of the rakshasas, the danavas and their kind. But 
this word is also at times used rhetorically to signify the lower 
castes. In any case madya denoted non-Brahmin drinks, fit for 
Jcw-born, devilish-tempered people. Thus, among Hindus, from 
the beginning, some drinks are deemed as fit for the high castes, 
and others for the lower castes. 

The two categories appear to have persisted down to the present, 
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Bhang, for example, is considered a pure Hindu intoxicant. Bhang 
is associated with Lord Shiva, one of the Hindu trinity who is 
described, in religious folk-songs, as living almost entirely on it. 
Shiva devotees, therefore, are often religiously addicted to bhang, 
as is also the case with other traditional Hindus. In the predomi- 
nantly Hindu villages in India, but more particularly in northern 
India, bhang is the most common drink for people of all ages and 
ranks. On certain occasions even adolescents are also allowed to 
take bhang. 

Among lower-caste villagers, toddy is most common. Some 
also take to country wine, but toddy is widely patronized. For 
Brahmins and Rajputs, however, toddy is forbidden. Any Brah- 
min seen drinking toddy in the company of the low-borns risks 
excommunication. 

Whether the word madira derives from madya, is not known, 
but it came into currency during Mughal rule. It was a different 
kind of drink altogether: brewed, distilled and bottled. It was 
made from grapes and other fruits, with a strong blend of some 
alcoholic substance. The Hindus shunned madira from the begin- 
ning, calling it the mussalmani drink. They adopted the same at- 
titude later towards English drinks: whisky, wine and beer. They 
were called the firangi’s (foreigner’s) drinks and thought to turn 
a man into a devil. 

Here again, sexual considerations appear to have influenced 
the attitudes of Hindus. Bhang is the drink, they think, that is 
highly nourishing for the semen. It is said to be cool in effect, 
and can be concocted with extremely rich nutrients. In this con- 
coction the main substance is bhang, that is dehydrated buds of 
the bhang plant. Bhang is ground, along with a little water and 
some black pepper, into a paste, and the basic preparation is ready. 
Poorer Hindus either take this paste—about fifty grams; ordina- 
rily—or mix it with a glass of water and drink it. But those 
who can afford to do so add sugar, milk, almonds and plenty of 
other dry fruits and spices. The resultant drink is richly nutritious 
as well as highly intoxicating. ‘¢ 

Similarly, the special distinction of bhang lies in the kind of 
intoxication it causes. It is said to be entirely different from the 
one produced by alcoholic liquors. The famous French symbolist 
poet, Baudelaire, is known to have taken bhang, which he called 
hashish, and described its unique effect. In a peculiar way, bhang 
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first enters the brain and gains complete control of it. The brain 
takes leave of its normal functioning and goes quietly to rest, 
leaving the body the full autonomy. Its muscles and nerves become 
completely quiet—the opposite state of feverishness. The sex- 
glands and the sex-organ get nourished without getting restive. 
They gain strength, but not to fritter it away. Once they are actı- 
vized, they stay active without losing semen for a long time. Bhang 
thus increases immensely the capacity of semen-retention in a 
man while, at the same time, enriching it. Other drinks, Muslim 
madira or English whisky, are said to be hot in effect, tending to 
over-activize the sex-glands and, thereby, causing quick ejacula- 
tion. That is why they are dubbed as the devil’s drinks. 

Hindus, however, do not use intoxicants only in the form of 
drinks. They take some in a raw form, such as opium and tobacco. 
Of the two opium is, of course, an extremely strong intoxicant, 
and also known “or its capacity to increase enormously man’s 
sexual potency. It is used in considerable quantity as an ingredient 
in Ayurvedic tonics too, and, taken raw, is a powerful aid to se- 
men power. But to suck opium raw is risky. An overdose of it 
can cause death. At any rate, it is inordinately expensive, and so 
rarely in use in Hindu society. Those, however, who wish to add 
more power to bhang also use the raw opium seeds from the 
green dhatura plant. Often, bhang and opium go together and are 
both attributed to Lord Shiva. 

Tobacco, again, is known as a powerful agent of sexual strength. 
It is taken in many forms. Unsophisticated Hindus take it in the 
raw form: dehydrated tobacco leaf ground on the palm and mixed 
with lime. A small lump of it is placed between the lower lip and 
the teeth and the juice is continuously sucked inside. Tobacco 
is also taken in the form of what is called zarda—as an essential 
ingredient in the betel-leaf, called paan. Zarda is processed tobacco 
richly blended with aphrodisiacs. Originally it came with the Mus- 
lims, but was later adopted by Hindus as well. The most famous 
blends of zarda are to be found in Lucknow and Varanasi, known 
earlier as Benares. In Benares, even today, an ounce of the finest 
variety of zarda would cost as much as Rs 500 or more, and its 
excellence is measured in terms of its sexual potency. There are 
legends of many a raja and great king who, after consuming the 
finest zarda with paan, would indulge in sexual intercourse with 
half-a-dozen young women in one night and subdue them all with 
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his sexual power. 

Tobacco is also smoked, but in this form it is taken mostly by 
non-Brahmins. It is processed in the most sophisticated manner—. 
in the form of a cake, which is placed ona chilam, or fire container. 
The smoke is sucked through a pipe attached to a gurgura or a 
hukka, which contains water and through which the tobacco 
smoke is sucked to the mouth of the smoker. But ganja and charas, 
both belonging to the same genus, are far sharper aphrodisiacs 
than any other, among those which are smoked. There is no doubt 
that ganja and charas are linked with the Tantrik cult of sex, 
where sex is a medium through which mystical insight and power 
are attained. 

Of all the intoxicants smoked or drunk, ganja gives the most 
instant, potent kick. A few puffs inhaled, and the smoker feels 
immediately lifted to a plane which cannot be comprehended by 
a non-smoker. Apart from completely dislocating the normal 
perception of things, it steels the sex-organ once it is excited. 
The erect penis, so long as the ganja impact continues, it said 
to perform the sexual act without ejaculation of semen and, 
so, without contraction. It thus helps attain higher spiritual 
power through the activization of semen without ejaculation. 
The activized semen withdrawn from the penis is said to pass 
through the abdomen to the spinal chord, and through the chord 
to the brain. When this happens, the mysteries of the universe 
become visible as they are. 

Because of their association with Tantra, ganja and charas 
are not among the more common Indian intoxicants, such as 
bhang for the upper caste and toddy for the lower-caste people. 
The former are used, now, solely by the sadhus who have re- 
nounced family and worldly life, while the latter by those who 
continue to live in the social world. 

But whatever the Indian drinks or smokes, its intoxicating 
effect is of an entirely opposite kind to that of a Buropean or 
English intoxicant. The Indian drink dulls the brain and impairs 
the intellectual faculty; it harnesses all the resources of the body 
to the strengthening of sexual power. The English drink, on the 
other hand, is intellectually stimulating. It refreshes the mind, 
helping to create a feeling of exhilaration and a clarity of vision. 
There are many great writers in the western world who were also 
great addicts: Keats, Coleridge, D.H. Lawrence, Oscar Wilde, 
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Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud and many others. But there will 
not be a single writer—or even a painter or musician—in India 
who has also been a regular taker of bhang, toddy or ganja. The 
English drink, on the other hand, seems to stimulate the nerves 
and brain cells in such a manner as to sharpen the memory and 
induce a perceptiveness that tends to discover new relationships 
among apparently disparate ideas. The traditional Hindu cannot 
understand this experience; though this, of course, was not the 
reason behind his forbidding foreign liquor. However, it does 
explain why Indians have not, in general, been able to develop 
a normal attitude to the consumption of spirits and wine. | 
The sex-bound culture of the Hindus also determines their 
attitude to athletics and sports. They were never interested in 
them. Body-building, to them, has always meant the building of 
semen, and therefore of sexual power in the body. All the energies 
of the body must be concentrated on sexual energy. Athletics 
and sports meant, and largely still mean, the wastage of energy 
in an utterly fruitless pursuit. Slimness has never been the ideal 
of the Hindus living in society. Sadhus are slim because they have 
renounced family life and have developed magical power through 
the complete absorption of sexual power. And even the sadhus 
have never known athletics and sports. With their magical power 
they can perform the kind of wonders that athletic champions 
the world over would never dream of performing. The conserva- 
tion of bodily energy for sexual power is the highest ideal of the 
Hindus: for, ultimately, it is sex that is the source of all pleasure. 
It is thus that the Hindus eat semen-building foods, consume 
semen-building herbs and herbal preparations, drink cool, semen- 
preserving drinks which are allowed to be absorbed in the body 
during several hours of sleep, and thus extract the finest and high- 
_ est pleasures of life. This also explains, at least partially, the nature 
of hygiene in India. Hygienic care is entirely related to the care 
of semen-preservation, and consists, therefore, of elaborate rules 
governing, ablution. Apart from bathing twice a day—morning 
and evening—before ritual worship, the bath is prescribed after 
every time the call of nature has been attended. Hindus have not 
known a hot-water bath, except in the hot springs at places such 
as Dharamsala and Rajgir; they have always prescribed a cold 
bath, even in the coldest of winters, because a cold bath activates 
the sexual glands and helps preserve the health of semen. A cold 
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bath is the Ayurvedic treatment for “‘night-fall’ and, in fact, 
for anyone whose semen appears to be thinning. Apart from 
this the Hindus insist on washing hands and feet on several oc- 
casions during the day: before and after meals; after urinating 
and defacating; after every walk out of the house and out of the 
village or mohulla, and before going to bed at night. 

All this, evidently, shows that Hindus have inherited a sense of 
cleanliness which is different from that of the westerners. Hindus, 
for example, do not use soap during their bath even today (except- 
ing, of course, those who live in the towns and, even among them, 
very few) because they think soap saps the oil of the skin, which 
is so necessary for the nourishment of semen. Therefore, they 
use oil before a bath, rub it on all parts of the body so that it 
is fully absorbed, and then, gradually, it seeps down to the sexual 
glands. The more oil the better. It hardly matters that the clothes 
get soiled and become dirty. Hindus do not mind wearing dirty 
clothes, living in dirty surroundings and dirty homes. Dirt is, 
after all, external, and could be cleaned any time. Of more impor- 
tance is inner cleanliness and the health of the semen, the source 
of procreation and pleasure. Sadhus, for example, besmear ash 
and dirt on their bodies, but they do not, for that matter, become 
dirty. Lord Shiva, in his external appearance, is the dirtiest of all 
the gods, but his cleanliness lies in his inner power. So too with 
the sadhus, who are clean within—clean in their perfection of 
semen-power. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Hindus do not have many 
native games and sports, except wrestling and kabaddi, both 
involving sheer brute strength (that is semen-power), and almost 
nothing of the power of the mind. And, significantly, even these 
two sports are meant for the lower-caste Hindus, and not for 
Brahmins and Rajputs. The latter, of course, were trained in the 
art of warfare, but that was a part of their profession; they did 
not practice any aspect of it as sport, except perhaps archery. 
The Rajputs also had a game of their own, called chaupad, a kind 

` of gambling, but it was mostly limited to the richer sections, 
generally the kings and their courtiers. Later on, some indoor 
games such as cards and chess were introduced by Muslims who, 
on the whole, were as unsportive as Hindus. Non-Brahmins took 
to these games immediately, for a proficiency in these games 
brought them closer to the ruling community, though they were 
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always conscious of playing forbidden games. For cards and chess 
were associated with sexual sports, and these games did become 
part of the appurtenance of prostitutes’ apartments. Brahmins, 
therefore, shunnd these games, for they came to regard them as 
preliminaries to sexual excitement, which would lead to non- 
procreative loss of semen. This attitude still prevails in the Hindu 
homes in general. 

Thus, the ancient ideal of body-building through semen- 
nourishment continues, by and large, to mould the Hindu atti- 
tude to health and happiness even today. 
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Chapter Four 


THE NATURE OF MARITAL 
SEXUAL RELATIONS 


The institution of marriage, as is well known, was originally 
devised to put a check on the fundamentally unbridled and pro- 
miscuous nature of the sexual urge. Jt was indeed the most wonder- 
ful invention of the earliest Homo sapiens, and certainly of the 
most far-reaching significance. For the institution of marriage, in 
howsoever crude and peculiar forms, seems to have created the 
most favourable conditions at the earliest times for the growth 
of human civilization in all parts of the world. Subsequently, 
civilizations developed in different forms in different parts of the 
world in accordance with different geographical situations and 
climatic conditions. Strong cultural formations emerged after 
the civilizations came into being and were determined by diffe- 
rent kinds of social and economic relations which evolved in 
different civilizations. 

But what is common to all earliest civilizations is the pre- 
existence, of some kind, of the institution of marriage which 
determines the nature of the family relationship, as also of the 
beginnings of social relationship. It seems, also, that without 
the accidental or designed growth of the institution of marriage, 
the entire superstructure of human civilization and culture would 
never have been built. This being so, it would not be unreasonable 
to say that some regularization of the sexual relationship is 
fundamental to the growth of human civilization and culture, 
and that with the evolution of the system of marriage, man be- 
came different from the animal he resembled so much in earlier 
times, and also started on the long and unending, but infinitely 
exciting, journey towards civilization and culture. 

It is significant that through the ages of history, men has in- 
vented thousands of things for his material betterment, intro- 
duced novel and highly complex social, political and educational 
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systems, not to mention his scientific discoveries—achievements 
which did not exist or could never have been anticipated when 
the system of marriage had first been devised. But the marriage 
system and the codes of sanctity governing filial and family rela- 
tionships as devised at the earliest of times have continued to exist 
down to the present age, with; of course, some alterations here 
and there. Everywhere in the world today the institution of mar- 
riage aims essentially to provide social and legal sanction to sexual 

intercourse between a man and a woman who have come together 

in accordance with the social customs and legal provisions pre- 

vailing in society. The institution exists to prevent incest, as in 

the distant past, and help procreation and the growth of new fami- 

lies. Sex, that is regularized sex, and the rearing up of a family 

is still the two-fold purpose of the institution of marriage designed 

primarily to serve anywhere in the world. 

In western Christian civilization and culture, it is true, the 
emphasis has fallen more on love than on sex and reproduction, 
but love is generally meant to subsume both sex and reproduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, this factor has made a tremendous and vast 
difference to the growth of western culture since the beginning of 
Christianity. The man-woman relationship acquired a spiritual 
dimension which was infinitely enriched with the advent of the 
Renaissance. The revival of the-ancient Greek and Roman cultural 
forms and attitudes took place after about fifteen hundred years 
of complete dominance of Christianity; and, as a result, they 
were revived not in their original forms but highly modified by 
the prevalent Christian faith. The spiritual love between man and 
woman and the fulfilment of its divine obligation in marriage, 
deeply modified the sense of the beauty of the female body, and 
the charm of sexual attraction. Love came to be regarded as a 
happy blend of the spiritual and the sensual, and the feeling of 
love, with all its contradictory and ambivalent moods, became 
the nucleus of the western Christian cultural ethos. 

Thus love became the primary socio-cultural factor in bringing 
a man and woman together into a marital relationship. This 
meant a beginning of the segregation of marriage from the conside- 
ration of sex for reproduction alone. The latter were the inevita- 
ble biological consequences of a man and woman coming together 
in sexual intercourse, but marriage in the Christian culture came ` 
to mean something more than the merely lawful satisfaction of a 
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purely biological urge. It meant, primarily, a man and a woman 
in love, that is in perfect understanding with each other, being 
also friends and.companions. On account of this, divorce was 
thought necessary in Christian culture. If the foundation of mar- 
riage is mutual understanding between a man and a woman, each 
of whom is a help to the other in realizing the faculties he or she 
is born with, then marriage serves its purpose—only so long as 
this love exists between the two. When love disappears, it is best 
for them to go separate, children or no children. For the primary 
purpose of life is the realization of one’s self through finding 
one’s vocation, and not merely to seek pleasures in sexual indul- 
gence and bringing forth children. The latter, if anything, must 
be subservient to the former. 

In recent decades the western world has been witness to more 
and more separation between marriage and sex, as also between 
sex and reproduction. Happiness in married life is only tenuously 
related to having children or even having sex, but is mainly de- 
pendent upon the emotional and intellectual response between a 
man and a woman. In some cases, they even come to live together 
without the ritual of marriage. Thereby, they symbolically defy 
the whole traditional concept of the institution of marriage and 
assert the primacy of the mutuality of emotional and intellectual 
response. Some stray instances of homosexuals living as couples 
are, of course, extreme and abnormal signs of the same kind of 
assertion—of the supremacy of love over sex and reproduction. 

_ To this development of a man-woman relationship and the 
convention of marriage in modern Christian society, the Indian 
society today presents a sharp contrast. Irrespective of the changes 
made in Hindu marriage laws through the Hindu Code Bill of 
1954, the Hindu attitudes to, and customs accompanying mar- 
riage; which are actually prevalent in society even today, are 
essentially the same as they were a thousand or two thousand 
years ago. 

There have been some changes, no doubt, but at the super- 
ficial level—in the selection of marriage partners and in the man- 
ner of their coming together on their own. But most of these 
changes are confined to urban and semi-urban areas, that is in 
and around the metropolitan cities. In these areas, the system 
of having a go-between seems to be on the wane. Direct contact 
between the parents of the prospective bride and bridegroom 
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has been widely accepted as the best way of selection. Since all 
marriages, with negligible exceptions, are endogamous, the parents 
already know about marriageable boys and girls, and decide 
to meet and discuss the terms and conditions of the wedding. 

It is extremely rare, even today, that the boy and girl take any 
initiative in the negotiations. In the higher sections of modern 
Society, the boy and girl at best, directly or indirectly, suggest a 
choice to their parents, who may or may not agree, depending 
upon how enlightened they—and their children—are. But middle- 
class parents are still in full control of matters relating to the 
marriage of their children. Even in Such cases where negotia- 
tions commence with putting matrimonial advertisements in the 
newspapers and are carried on through correspondence, it is 
usually the parents who conduct the negotiations, and not the 
boy and girl to be married. Photographs are, of course, exchanged, 
but they are scrutinized more by the parents than by the prospec- 
tive marital partners. The latter are certainly shown the photo- 
graphs for their approval. Sometimes, they are also allowed to 
see each other for a brief while, but always under the surveillance 
of the parents or elderly relations. Even this is a mere formality, 
a matter of convenience. Normally, the selection made by parents 
on the basis of photographs is final. 

In a city even like Delhi, numerous quick marriages take place 
between men working abroad and girls living in the city. The 
man comes home on a brief holiday trip, readily marries the girl 
whom his parents have selected for him, and flies back with his 
newly-wed wife and wedding gifts to the country where he has a 
job. 

It should be clear that these innovations, strictly limited to the 
metropolitan cities, are extremely superficial as far as the Indian 
attitude to sex and marriage is concerned. In fact, their super- 
ficiality betrays the deeprootedness and pervasiveness of orthodox 
attitudes in this regard. Whatever the modes of selection, there 
is an underlying presumption that any boy is good enough for 
any girl, provided they are sexually virile and fertile and belong 
to a permissible community—the sole conditions which govern 
marriage in Indian villages. Thus the modernity of the urban 
matriage is only a caricature of modernity. Its modernity lies, 
perhaps, in having dispensed with most of the traditional religious 
and social rituals which are still performed with some solemnity 
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in rural areas. Also, caste considerations are often ignored in the 
urban marriage; they are certainly not as rigid as in the villages 
and provincial towns. ; 

Some attention has also begun to be paid to the professional 
needs of the persons to be married, and some liberalism in the 
boy-and-girl meeting is also allowed. But there is nothing like 
dating even in the metropolitan cities, except in some rare Cases 
of university boys and girls coming from highly advanced (wes- 
ternized) families. But hardly one out of a hundred such dates 
leads to an emotional understanding between the boy and the 
girl, though it does, often, lead to a nibbling at sex. When it 
comes to marriage, most boys prefer to marry girls other than 
their girl-friends. This is equally true of the girls, who prefer to 
marry boys of a more dependable sort than their boy-friends. 

It is hardly, therefore, a surprise that love-marriages in India, 
even in large cities, are exceptionally rare, and that the few that 
take place end up, seven out of ten, in failure. Since the experience 
of love arising out of free choice is not possible in that part of 
Indian culture which is Hindu-dominated, what goes in the name 
/of “love-marriage” is actually a “sex-marriage” which, after a 
time, generally fails and causes both partners endless misery and 
violence—in a society where divorce is neither ‘easy to obtain 
nor free from social stigma. 

This does not mean that arranged marriages generally succeed, 
particularly from the point of view of the westein attitude te 
marriage. There is, of course no dependable way of measuring 
success or failure in a marital relationship. The very idea of success 
or failure varies sharply from society to society, even from age to 
age. In western society, however, it is comparatively less difficult 
to know about the success or failure of marital relationships. 
For one thing, since options for divorce exist, every married couple 
living together could logically be regarded as happy. It was purely 
as a result of their own personal choice, prompted by feelings 
of love, that they married and lived together. Had a couple been 
unhappy, they would have separated. This freedom to divorce 
defines, in a very essential sense, the nature of their happiness as 
married partners. Secondly, though a happy sexual life and having 
children are certainly very important conditions contributing 
to the sense of fulfilment in married life, the overriding considera- 
tion is the continuance of an emotional and intellectual under- 
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standing between the husband and wife. For the deeper happiness 
of the husband lies not in being a mere husband and father, 
but in realizing deeply his various faculties as a full human 
being. 

The same could be said about the wife, who must realize her 
own self as a woman born with certain distinct faculties of mind 
and heart. Ideally speaking, this is the understanding on which 
marriage in western Christian society is based, though in actual 
practice the ideal is not always adhered to. Nevertheless, thë 
ideal is frequently invoked in marital relationships and divorce 
disputes. Comparatively viewed, a married couple in western 
society is generally a happier couple; harmonizing individual 
liberty with family and social responsibility,-and also because 
any of the partners is free to seek divorce without:the slightest 
fear of ignominy. This measuring rod, obviously, cannot be ap- 
plied to marriages in the Indian, and particularly the Hindu, 
society. Since marriage here is indissoluble—though it needs to 
be remembered that it is easily dissoluble in lower Hindu sub- 
castes—and divorce, even after the Hindu Code Bill of 1954; 
neither easily obtainable nor socially acceptable, it is difficult to 
measure the happiness or unhappiness of a marital relationship. 
Once wedded, a man and woman have to live together as husband 
and wife all their life, and it must be said to the credit of 90 per 
cent of the Hindus that they live as husband and wife all their 
life. And happily, because of their innate, as also acquired, atti- 
tude to marriage, which is basically inseparable from their reli- 
gious convictions and cultural propensities. 

The sole purpose of marriage, believe the Hindus, educated or 
uneducated, is bringing forth children, particularly sons. Jf, there- 
fore, a married couple has produced a son or sons—‘blessed with” 
is a more typically Indian expression—they cannot be unhappy. 
They can be unhappy only if no sons have been born to them. 
Nothing else determines their happiness or unhappiness to such 
an extent. Since they are totally unaware of being two individuals 
with distinct identities and talents to be realized through work, 
the question of happiness or unhappiness depending upon the 
harmony or disharmony between the two partners themselves 
does not arise. In fact, harmony is never expected. The domina- 
tion of man in all matters, including the sexual, is built basically 
in all Hindu religious and cultural convictions. The very idea of a 
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happy married life is basicaliy rooted in the complete submission 
of woman to man. 

This is also true of about 10 per cent of Hindu marriages 
amongst Hindus who are educated, work in high government 
or sophisticated modern offices in the private sector in urban 
areas. A highly anglicized bureaucrat, for example, can often be 
found living happily with a semi-literate wife, simply because 
she has produced sons and daughters, and is wholly obedient 
and submissive to him. What is more, the wife is also happy pre- 
cisely because she takes pride in, and derives joy from, being 
obedient to her husband, and from rendering service to him. 
The husband, too, hardly ever feels the need to turn to his wife for 
intellectual, or even emotional fulfilment; nor does she expect 
him to do so. If he feels the need at all, he turns to friends in the 
office or at the club, or other women, to which his wife would, 
ordinarily, have no objection. She might give out a sigh of com- 
plaint if she smells a sexual affair between her husband and any 
other woman, but never so loud as to annoy her husband, whose 
pleasure is her fortune. She would be unhappy, she would groan 
and cry, but she would hardly ever challenge and leave her hus- 
band. She rationalizes her situation in the traditional manner and 
eventually gets reconciled to her lot. 

On account of these reasons, it is difficult to measure the suc- 
cess or failure of arranged marriages among Hindus in general, 
unless one looks at them from the outside, and in relation to the 
emergent social milieu in the cities and modern townships. Even 
a rough survey of urban Hindu couples would reveal that most 
of them are living together mechanically—quarrelling, abusing, 
but still living together for fear of the social calumny involved 
in living separately, or for the sake of children, or sometimes 
property. Exposure to western culture through English educa- 
tion and through contact with the western people has made these 
few Hindu men and women vaguely aware of their separate 
selves, and of the need to realize their distinct sense of identity, 
an awareness which makes them uncomfortable and restive be- 
cause it runs counter to their inborn cultural attitudes and incli- 
nations. Here, in the case of these families, some signs of happi- 
ness or unhappiness could be perceptible, but not in the case of 
the 99 per cent of married Hindus, for whom, today, marriage 
means nothing more than culturally permissible sex, and pro- 
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ducing legitimate children to perpetuate the family tree. 


In essential aspects it would thus be seen that the present-day. 


Hindu attitude to marriage is a continuation from that of ancient 
times. Originally, the marriage system was said to have been de- 
vised by the sage Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka, to prevent the indis- 
criminate and promote the chaste sexual unions. And, as all codes, 
of social conduct in those times were couched in religious terms, 
Matriage, or vivaha, was a samskara or sacrament—and the only 
samskara permitted to the Sudras by Manu. It was Manu, again, 
who established that Hindu marriage was irrevocable and indisso- 
luble for all time. Again, the unquestioned domination of husband. 
over wife also derives from Manu, who defined jn his law-book 
the duties of a pativrata, a woman sexually faithful to her husband, 
who wholly submits herself to his wishes to keep him happy.. 
But, significantly enough, Manu did not write about the duties 
of a husband towards his wife, and about the need of his remain- 
ing sexually faithful to her in as unmistakably clear terms as 
about the duties of the woman. ; 

It is important to note that the duties of husband and wife as: 
prescribed by Manu relate more to social functions than even to 
sexual faithfulness. Such questions as the legitimacy of children, 
the laws of inheritance or the division of property seem to have 
dominated Manu’s deliberations. Sexual faithfulness on the part 
of the wife was stressed to prevent the confusion about the paren- 
tage of children, and the resultant confusion of the inheritance 
problem. Indeed, Manu made marriage indissoluble for woman, 
alone. A man could marry more than once, but none of his wives 
could ever think of marrying another man. a 

With Manu thus begins the regular patricentric family as the 
unit of society. That before him, and in the distant mythical 
past, the system of matricentric families prevailed is evident 
from the Draupadi myth in the Mahabharata, though, as is evi- 
dent from the character of Draupadi, this matriarchal myth is 
delineated through patriarchal imagination in the epic. 

There were, of course, many forms of marriage in practice, 
such as the gandharva, asura, paisacha, rakshasa, prajapateya, 
daiva, brahmya and others, but in all forms the basic purpose 
of marriage and the prescribed duties of the woman remained 
the same: namely, unswerving sexual faithfulness to the husband, 
and the bringing forth of sons. These are considered the two prin- 
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cipal functions of a good and fortunate Hindu woman even today. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they determine the attitudes of 
even the educated and westernized woman, though, of course, 
the situation in this respect has started changing. 

This has led to the development of a very queer situation in 
the married sexual relationship. Man, the husband, remains 
sexually faithful to his wife only so long as she has not given 
birth to his children. Perhaps the youth of the woman before she 
produces children binds him to her. The reason, however, goes far 
deeper. The husband is afraid of losing his semen elsewhere. For 
if he loses semen he loses, to that degree, his capacity for impreg- 
nating his wife through sexual intercourse with her, and at least 
his capacity for satisfying her sexually. Of course, a good Hindu 
wife seldom exhibits sexual passion in the act of copulation 
with her husband, lest it make her husband feel he is less than a 
match for her. So she is usually a passive creature in the sexual 
act, which leaves the feld free for the husband to act as heroically 
as he can. It would never, even for a moment, occur to the hus- 
band whether his wife has been satisfied sexually or had her orgasm. 
Nor would the wife ever dream of daring to become an active 
sexual partner; she is fully satisfied with her passivity. So the 
only prcof of the husband’s sexual power is his impregnating 
his wife, and, for this reason, he would protect his semen for his 
wife until she becomes the mother of his children. 

Once this has happened, the man, consciously or unconsciously, 
convinces himself that as a husband, his duties towards his wife 
are over, and he is free to indulge in sexual relations with other 
younger women, prostitutes, maid-servants, lower-caste girls, 
married women and others. What is more significant, even the 
woman, as wife, is fully satisfied with her lot. She regards her 
husband’s sexual relationships with other women as being the 
unquestionable prerogative of his being a man. As a wife, her 
husband continues to be her lord, and now, as mother, she must 
devote all her attention to the bringing up of her children. 

Indeed, as mother, the woman becomes doubly an cbject of 
veneration. For a mother, no matter how young in age, even to 
think of an extra-marital sexual relationship is a sin. If she is ever 
found, or even suspected, to be sexually attached to a man other 
than her husband, she earns the worst kind of social calumny. 
She is abused right and left as an insatiable sexpot, and so on. 
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Therefore, a young mother in the Hindu society takes extreme pre- 
caution in her parlance with other men, though there is ample 
and safe scope for extra-marital sexual adventures in the very 
pattern of family relationships. 
The most important point being made here is that the husband- 
wife relationship in Hindu society neither begins nor thrives on 


' love and mutual understanding. The Hindu chauvinists claim that 


whereas love precedes Marriage in western society, love follows 
marriage in Hindu society. Apparently, this is a claim in self- 
defence, made by educated Hindus who have come to know about 
love through western literature and are, therefore, anxious to 
claim it somewhere in their own society too. But nothing of this 
happens in reality. Both husband and wife have their traditionally 
defined duties, which they try to perform to the best of their 
capacities. And where duties are required to be performed, the 
question of the growth of love does not arise. It has absolutely 
no place in Hindu married life. 

Anyone who has witnessed a quarrel between husband and wife 
in Hindu society—which occurs much more frequently than is 
generally known—would know the truth of the matter. They often 
quarrel rancously. Apart from the abuses, which are all sexual, 
both of them would refer to the duties they have performed or 
not performed. The husband will say: “l have given you children, 
and yet you disregard me?” The wife will say: ““God knows, I 
have served you as a faithful wife, and this is the reward you 
give me? God alone can help me, now.” More often than not 
the quarrel arises over properties or gifts to be given to other 
relatives and so on, but never over such things as a lack of caring 
for each other. In certain exceptional cases, no doubt, the husband 
and wife develop some affection for each other, which grows 
deeper than what accompanies all sexual acts. Or in certain cases, 
both husband and wife may have or develop, in the course of 
living together, strong religious leanings and, consequently, 
live in the service of each other, which might appear as love but is 
certainly not so. Or, again, common attachment to property and 
children may induce a feeling of common concern in husband 
and wife and pave the way for a seemingly happy life, but this 
too is certainly not lov, which grows out of a direct response 
from one to the other. 

Thus, the husband-wife relationship in Hindu society is 
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wholly based upon sex, since the very purpose and fulfilment of 
this relationship is the production of children, partic ularly sons. 
Originally, in ancient times, this law was designed to restrain 
man from spilling his semen too frequently in sexual intercourse— 
even with his wife. Semen was thought to be the source of not only 
sexual power, but also of mystical and spiritual power. It was, 
therefore, prescribed that once a son had been born, the semen 
be preserved and cultivated to become a source of sustenance for 
the intellectual, spiritual and divine faculties of man. From the 
corpus of philosophical and creative literature written in those 
days and the high excellence achieved in it, it is possible to believe 
that at least the Brahmins observed the prescribed duties of mar- 
ried life: namely, for the man to have sexual intercourse with 
only his wife, and that too for the purpose of producing sons. 
This left him free to devote himself entirely to abstract specu- 
lation. 

Essentially, this traditional attitude to marriage as having 
been invented solely for the purpose of begetting legitimate sons 
is to be found widely prevalent in India even today. The over- 
whelming importance given to sons in Hindu society derives not 
only from religious, but also from sexual considerations. Beget- 
ting sons does not merely ensure the salvation of the spirit of their 
fathers after they are dead; sons are also objects of pride and 
deep inner gratification for their fathers, because the former are 
the irrefutable proof of the latter’s sexual potency. The Hindus 
believe that only those males who are sexually more powerful 
than their wives can father sons. If the wives are sexually stronger, 
then daughters will be produced. The birth of a son is therefore 
an occasion of extraordinary rejoicing. The son not only ensures 
his father’s salvation beyond death, he is also an additional earn- 
ing member in the family; above all, he is the manifest proof of 
his father’s sexual potency. According to the Hindu system of 
medicine (that is Ayurveda), for the conception of a son, a 
healthier and larger amount of male semen and less of female ovum 
are required. A daughter, on the other hand, is born of a concep- 
tion which was the result of less male semen and more female 
ovum. 

Therefore, a man must have healthy and strong semen in his 
body at the time of marriage, so that he is sexually stronger than 
his wife and is thus able to produce sons. At this level, every Hindu 
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marriage brings together a man and a woman as competitors in 
sexual intercourse, basically with the objective of producing 
children, mainly sons. But in this competition, the woman, if she 
is a good wife, would not really compete, though she would 
certainly participate. If she happens to become active during 
sexual intercourse, she runs the risk of infuriating her husband. 
This for two reasons: one, by becoming too active in the competi- 
tion she would hurt his sense of being sexually more dominant; 
and second, her active sexual passion is likely to release more ovum 
than her husband’s semen and, thereby, would spoil the chance 
of begetting a son. A good Hindu wife is, therefore, a docile, 
submissive bed-partner who gives over her entire body to her 
husband for his sexual pleasure, though the same woman would 
be a different person altogether with another man. 

These attitudes go a long way to explain why all marriage 
customs in Indian society are designed to foster a proper sexual 
relationship between the husband and wife, who come together 
solely for the purpose of producing children. These customs, of 
course, vary in detail from region to region in India, but the 
common element everywhere is their sexual character. For the 
purpose of illustration, however, a brief account of the marriage 
customs still prevailing among the Maithil Brahmins of north- 
east Bihar should be useful. 

In this region, female education is non-existent. No Brahmin 
father sends his daughter to a school beyond, perhaps, the ele- 
mentary level, and that too if he is progressive in his ideas. This 
is because, as soon as the girl reaches the age of twelve, or begins 
to menstruate (whichever happens earlier), she has to be married 
off. Exceptions are rare, and to be found only in those families 
which have come to live in the cities, and where girls have been 
allowed to read till the high-school level. Not even 1 per cent of 
even city-living Brahmin girls are allowed to study at college. 
Of far greater importance is for them to be married as soon as 
they reach puberty. 

In this community all marriages, even today, are arranged 
marriages. The main onus lies on the girl’s father, who must hunt 
for a suitable boy within the community. The boy’s health is the 
prime consideration; his education or intellectual make-up are 
only secondary. His job-potentialities, depending upon the course 
of study he is pursuing or intending to pursue at the final school 
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stage or the initial college stage, are next for consideration. But, 
since only about 5 per cent of Brahmin boys reach the college level 
and only about 10 per cent of these are able to pass the final 
school examination, the question of job-potentialities does not 
apply to the larger number of people. The factor of universal 
consideration is the boy’s family property in terms of cultivable 
land. Land is infinitely more precious than the job-potentialities 
in boys, for in the event of an untimely death of the husband, 
the wife would inherit the property and look after her children. 

Usually, go-betweens are employed for carrying messages from 
the giri’s father to the boy’s father. These go-betweens are gene- 
rally members of the priestly sub-caste, but sometimes distant or 
close family relations also assume the role. At an advanced stage 
in the negotiations, the girl’s father goes to the house of the boy’s 
father to inspect the health and character of the boy which, in 
effect, means the boy’s suitability as a sexual partner for the girl. 
The age is considered, but, more than that, the physical growth 
of the boy, his height, girth and muscular development. 

Until very recently, a practice in vogue in this community 
(and still extant, though in a far more dwindled form), was to 
hold a sabha, that is a huge congregation of prospective bride- 
grooms, at the peak of the marriage season every year. Here would 
gather hundreds of them, each one dressed in his best clothes 
and sitting in as manly a manner as possible amongst relatives. 
And hundreds of fathers of prospective brides would come in 
search of suitable grooms. Every evening—the sabha would nor- 
mally continue for about ten days or so—hundreds of prospective 
Brahmin grooms would be taken away by fathers of prospective 
brides, and married off a few hours later. 

Although, with the spread of education and a whiff of aware- 
ness of modern life, the sabha convention is fast disappearing, 
the manner of arranging marriages remains essentially the same. 
Negotiations still take place between fathers, and total strangers 
are still made to come together as husband and wife. No. one 
sees anything wrong in this arrangement—not even the college- 
educated boy, the would-be government officer or engineer or | 
doctor or professor—simply because no one thinks marriage as | 
anything other than a social permit for sexual intercourse, pri- 
marily with a view to producing children. No matter how highly 
educated, Maithil Brahmin boys submit themselves willingly to 
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arranged marriages, and to all the rituals that go with it. 

These rituals, replete with rich sexual Suggestion, are so designed 
as to whet the sexual passion of the bridegroom on the one hand, 
and test his sexual virility on the other. From the moment the 
barat (or wedding party) reaches the bride’s place, the bridegroom 
is given over to the women of the family, and also to those in the 
village. Young girls dressed in their best garments receive the 
groom with songs full of sexual abuse. The groom is made to sit 
on a low wooden cot and stretch his legs into a broad bucket. 
The young girls wash his feet, wipe tis face with a towel, put a 
folded betel-leaf into his mouth and, all the while, jokingly hurl 
sexual queries at him. Some typical of these are: are you the son 
of your father? How many men has your mother slept with? f 
Aren’t your sisters chhinari? (a very common word in Maithili | 
common speech and folksongs meaning, roughly, sexually in- 
satiable). Isn’t your father a well-known chhinar? You look a 
weakling, how can you satisfy the bride? The questions are nume- 
rous, and the girls ask these while pressing their bodies to his and 
tickling him all over. 

The bride is meanwhile brought to the place, all dressed in 
silk and soaked in perfume, and her face is covered with a long 
ghunghat (the end of the sari, forming a covering for the head). 
The groom is then asked to stand up and walk up to her. Another 
folded betel-leaf is given to him and, this time, it has been taken 
half-chewed from the mouth of the bride. He is then led—literally 
by the nose—by one of the younger married women (who acts.as 
the woman in charge of the ceremony), to sit by the sacred fire. 

At this havan fire, the bride will sit with her face covered beside 
her groom, while the women keep singing auspicious as well as 
scurrilous songs. Among the several customary rituals rich with 
sexual suggestion is the one in which the groom is asked to re- 
cognize his bride from among six girls, in a half-lit room, by 
touching them. 

The marriage is not, however, sexually consummated on the 
night of the marriage. For the next three days, the groom will 
be given lots of highly nutritious food and drink, known for their i 
power of sexual invigoration, while the bride is made to live for i 
this period on a saltless diet. During this period the groom must | 
not see his bride during the day and, although at night the bride ji 
is brought to sleep in his bed laid on the floor of the room, he i 
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is not to have sexual intercourse with her. Lest he might attempt 
to do so, the woman in charge of the ceremony, along with two 
or three other young girls, sleeps in the same room, keeping guard. 
Some young girls also sleep outside the door of the room keep- 
ing guard, in their turn, on the groom and the girls inside the 
room. Games involving sexual jokes, mutual sexual teasing, 
embracing and tickling—between the groom, on the one hand, 
and the guarding girls on the other—are played throughout the 
night during this period. 

The fourth night after the marriage is marked for the first sexual 
union between the married couple. Preparations for this great 
event begin early in the morning. Both the husband and wife 
are ritualistically massaged with oil and bathed. After four days 
of saltless meals they are given rich meals: meat and fish, dry 
fruit, vegetable, kKhoya, malai, curd, and other dishes made of 
various kinds of wild herbs. They are cooked in ghee with hot 
spices such as saffron, cardamon and cloves. The husband is given 
betel-leaves with powerful zarda. For most part of the day the 
husband and the wife do nothing but eat and sleep. Then, towards 
the evening, the village girls collect at the wife’s house, sing 
amorous songs and dance in the folk jhhoomar style, and tease 
the husband a great deal. They throng round him and press upon 
him. tickling his arm-pits, neck and belly and offering him mock- 
advices on what he should or should not do with his wife at night. 
Someone will say: “You mustn’t be too harsh with my cousin 
(ie. the wife), she is too tender,” while someone else will counter 
her, saying: “She is not; she is strong enough to overpower him.” 

At bed-time these girls, smirking and giggling, will escort the 
wife to the husband’s room. The husband lets them bring her to 
his bed. When they leave, after a good deal of teasing, both the 
husband and wife, the husband closes the door. Some village 
girls, however, stay on outside the door, sticking their ears to the 
hay-and-bamboo or clay wall to listen to the sounds from the 
bed or the whispers of the couple inside. Next day, the girls 
tell the wife what they heard and the wife narrates to them her 
experience of her first sexual intercourse with her husband. 
“Normally, in the’ Mithila part of Bihar, the husband stays on 
at his wife’s house for a week or ten days after the fourth night. 
During this period, he is treated as the prince of the family by his 

in-laws, He is given highly nourishing food and drink, oil baths 
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and all other comforts, with a view, evidently, to make him sexual- 
ly strong enough to subdue his wife every night. It is after this 
honeymooning period of ten to fifteen days that the husband de- 
parts from his wife’s house, leaving her behind. It is usually after 
a year or so, during which period the husband pays regular short 
Visits to his wife’s place, that he brings his wife to his own house. 

This provides the basic pattern which governs, with variations, 
the marriage customs of all Hindus—irrespective of caste—but 
their underlying sexual design will be found to characterize the 
weddings taking place in other communities as well. Among the 
Indian Muslims, for example, howsoever divergent the matriage 
customs, sex remains the sole objective of marital relationships. 
As it is among Hindus, the only criterion for the success or failure 
of married life among Muslims is also the procreation of children. 
It is true that this criterion is basically religious in nature: more 
children will mean augmenting the Muslim community in the 
world. It is not, therefore, primarily sexual; but in effect it does 
acquire an affinity with the Hindu view of married life. The two 
views are, consequently, blended with each other to form what 
may be called the Indian view of married life, which is founded 
primarily on the philosophy of procreation, rather than compa- 
nionship and love, which constitute the basis of marriage in 
Christian culture, at least ideally. 

Ultimately, both Indian and Christian cultures are, no doubt, 
male dominated; but the big difference lies in the man’s attitude 
towards the woman. While in the former a woman has no identity 
except as an embodiment of sexual pleasure and procreative pur- 
pose, in the latter she is treated as an emotional partner and, 
what is more, full recognition is accorded to her existence as a 
Separate human being with an identity of her own. 
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Chapter Five 


EXTRA-MARITAL SEX FOR 
PLEASURE 


Extra-marital sexual union is a very common feature in Indian 
society, though it has not been acknowledged by writers on con- 
temporary Indian culture, partly out of modesty, and partly for 
fear of hurting the easily aroused sense of self-righteousness of 
Indians in general. But the fact of the prevalence of extra-marital 
sexual union remains. And it is of the utmost importance, for 
it helps explain, and throw much light upon, the general man- 
woman and boy-girl relationship in Indian society today. It would 
also seem to have some bearing on the general lack of discipline 
in urban society, and on college and university campuses. 

The roots of this feature are to be traced back to ancient cultural 
beliefs and attitudes of the Hindus. Later contact with Muslim 
culture did not affect them basically, though, as in other cultural 
spheres, it introduced an element of romanticism—not so much 
in actual man-woman contact but in literary writing and painting. 
If anything, the Muslim influence was in basic accord with the 
prevailing Hindu attitude towards a sexual relationship outside 
the bond of marriage. Since both cultures were male-dominated, 
they regarded women as meant primarily for voluptuous plea- 
sure—women of all ages, except the decrepit, and of all kinds: 
married, married and mothers, or unmarried. In both cultures 
extra-marital sex was permissible for man, and also marriage with 
more than one woman. The harems of Mughal emperors used to 
overflow wih the choicest women available in the city; even 
courtiers and subedars had their harems—the size of the harem 
depending upon the political power and physical nature of the i 
person concerned. 

Again, both cultures approved of a class of women whose busi- 
ness it was to satisfy the sexual appetite of men, married or un- 
married. These were the prostitutes, segregated from the main 
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social fabric but forming, nevertheless, a significant part of the 
sexual life of men in the same Society. Before the advent of 
Muslims on to Indian soil, prostitutes in the pre-Muslim-Hindu 
Society were maintained as dancing girls in the courts of kin gs and 
in temples. With the influence of Muslim culture, dancing 
girls accepted the patronage of Muslim rulers; many even 
accepted Islam formally (though religion no longer mattered in 
the case of prostitutes), and came to be referred to as courtesans. 
Beautiful young women of the city those days craved to become 
courtesans, who often wielded considerable power over members 

of the ruling elite and, often, over the emperor too. Many of 

the courtesans were excellent dancers and singers, but, primarily, 

they were experts in the art of sexual intercourse, each claiming to 

afford a different kind of pleasure to her male partner, usually 

the emperor. Of course, the courtiers and other officers had their 

own courtesans, but the best of them would manoeuvre to move 

up closer towards the circle of the emperor’s courtesans. This 

practice seeped down to the lower levels of the common man, for 

whom colonies of courtesan-prostitutes sprung up in the city 

or town. 

The Hindus never looked down upon the growth of the cour- 
tesan-prostitute in the city, which was the centre of imperial autho- 
rity, and where the rich and the powerful lived. For, according to 
them, the rich and the powerful are above ordinary laws of con- 
duct—which are binding upon ordinary people. Besides, they had 
their own tradition of courtesan-prostitutes, which could be 
traced back to the court of the mythical Lord Indra, king of the 
heavens, where Urvashi and Menaka, two of the most charming 
apsaras, danced and sang for the pleasure of their lord. 

The most important point is that the Hindus, as later the Mus- 
lims, culturally permitted extra-marital sexual union for men, 
without raising the question of sacrilegiousness or immorality. 
Nor did it affect so much the goodness or badness of a man. A 
good Hindu was he who performed the prescribed religious 
rituals, married within his community, brought up his son in the 
traditional manner and married off his daughter before she at- 
tained puberty. His visiting other women, even in everyone’s know- 
ledge, would not enter into consideration. If he was rich he was 
even expected to keep women (apart from his wife) for his sexual 


-pleasure. If he was a king, it was almost his right. 
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Even the earliest of Hindus seem to have realized the basi- 
cally promiscuous nature of sexual passion. Therefore, when 
the institution of marriage was devised, they certainly made the 
relationship of busband and wife sacrosanct and indissoluble, 
but did not link it to sexual conduct. By having extra-marital 
sexual union with other women, a Hindu husband did not in any 
way defile his position as a husband. He could be husband to one 
woman, or if he so desired to two or three women, but he could 
have sexual union with many women, most of whom came from 
lower-caste backgrounds and poor homes. Religiously, extra- 
marital sexual union with women belonging to a Brahmin 
family was forbidden, but actually, clandestine sexual union 
between a Brahmin or Kshatriya man and a Brahmin or Kshatriya 
woman was not rare. 

That extra-marital sex was culturally permissible in early Hindu 
society, is evident from the tales in the Puranas and other ancient 
texts, and moreso in ancient Hindu writings on sex and eroticism. 
In almost all, the pleasure of extra-marital sexual intercourse 
has been described as far greater than that with the wife. Clandes- 
tine sex too is mentioned as yielding richer pleasure than allowed 
marital sex. 

It is significant that most ancient texts dealing with the subject 
give four reasons for sexual congress: 


Procreation, in which case it takes place between husband 
and wife; for pleasure, with an experienced woman or a courte- 
san; for motives of power, as when a man desires to triumph 
over a husband through possessing his wife; and for magical 
purposes, as in tantrism .. ..(Hindu World, Vol. I, p. 334.) 


It is clear that more alluring as well as exciting reasons for 
sexual intercourse are associated with extra-marital union; in fact, 
pleasure is reserved for the courtesan, experienced in ihe art of 
love-making. 

It also needs to be pointed out that the entire corpus of ancient 
Sanskrit literature on sex and eroticism is concerned essentially i 
with extra-marital sexual union, which alone can give real sexual 
pleasure. Sexual intercourse between a husband and wife can 
seldom be a source of pleasure, since it is dutiful in nature and 
closely tied to the object of producing children. Erotic art is there- 
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fore applicable to sexual union with other women, who have to 
be induced and enticed into the sexual act and possessed and sub- 
dued in intercourse. Here, the sheer pleasure of the act of loye- 
- making is the objective, with both partners free to adopt any 
technique to add to the duration and intensity of sexual plea- 
Sure, to which no limit can be set. The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, 
for example, is meant primarily for such men as are desirous of 
seeking the fullest sexual pleasure with different types of women at 
different times of day and night, and in different postures. Since, 
in extra-marital sexual union, pleasure and not procreation is 
both the driving impulse and the primary objective, the postures 
prescribed by Vatsyayana are so designed as to exude the 
maximum joy with the minimum danger of pregnancy. : 

This constitutes the cultural heritage of the Hindus today, ii 
and goes a long way to explain the intricate pattern of family i 
relationships in their homes. It seems to have been devised pri- He 
marily to prevent sexual anarchy in the joint family, which it 
does in two ways: one proscriptive, and the other permissive. 
Behind both ways is the premise that sex is the strongest and 
the most wayward of human drives, and infinitely more so in the 
case of the woman. A woman’s passion, left unchecked and unre- 
gulated, uncontrollably devours man’s sexual power. A goddess is 
a woman with all her sexual power intact. A woman living in a 
family and looking after all its members has potentially the same 
sexual power which, since in the worldly life she expends in mat- 
ing with men, has to be placed under restraint. Otherwise, once 
she tastes the pleasure of the sexual act she would want it rashly 
and indiscriminately, without still being satiated. 

In order to see how this determines familial relationships, 
let us first take those in a proscriptive family. In common with 
familial relationships all over the world, and also in all ages, any 
sexual contact between father and daughter, mother and son, and 
brother and sister is strictly forbidden in the Hindu family. In 
fact in the Hindu family the net has been cast wider: any sexual | 
contact is also forbidden between cousins—who constitute a very | ' 
large variety of people, both: from the mother’s and father’s | 

} 
i 


| sides. Tt is forbidden even between any man and woman whose 
relationship can be established to seven generations, either from 

the mother’s or father’s side. The concept of blood relationship i 

is thus far wider in the Hindu society than in the Christian or | 

i 
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Muslim society, where marriage between cousins is permissible. 
In the Muslim society, however, the restriction is still less—only 
a man and woman born of the same mother cannot marry. 
Children born of the same father but of different mothers are 
also allowed to marry, if they so wish. 

Muslim liberalism of this kind may have further prompted the 
Hindus to take all possible precaution against incest. The rules 
are stricter in the case of close biood ties, since these exist in the 
same home. Precise codes of conduct govern their lives in the 
family. One of the reasons why a daughter has to be married 
off before she attains puberty is that once she does so, she is in 
real danger of committing incest, since the men with whom she 
is in closest.contact are her father and her brothers. It is, there- 
fore, prescribed that when she grows young, she must cover her 
body well before she appears before her father. Tt is, in fact, better 
for her to avoid coming in his presence, but when she has to she 
must speak softly, with her head bowed low, and she must not 
come too near him. She must be cool and composed before him, 
must not laugh, yawn, talk fast or run. She has to take care that 
he does not see her lying in the bed or reclining against the wall. 
The mother sees to it that her daughter, into whose ears she has 
been instilling these instructions, practices them well. 

Equally significant is the traditional idea about the correctness 
of her behaviour towards her brother. With attaining youth, 
she is expected to stop playing with her brother and, unless he 
is a baby or a child below fourteen, she must stop quarrelling 
with him as well. In other words, she must start keeping a distance 
from him and begin to observe a discipline in her dealings with 
him. She must not talk of light things or in a light tone with him. 
No laughter and no jokes are to be shared. They must not sit 
together, at least not too close together, even in public; sitting 
together in a room privately is unthinkable for them. 

All this behaviour is additionally fortified with various familial 
and religious duties instilled into the daughter and her brothers 
since their birth which, by the time they attain their youth, have 
become the substance of their attitudes and thought-processes. i 
The father treats his daughter as a sacred responsibility, almost | 
as a holy figure. The daughter must look after her father’s require- 
ments for daily worshipping. She should wash the stone images 
of the gods or make some out of clay, collect flowers, lay the 


í 
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blanket-seat and place before it all the paraphernalia required. 
On the occasion of a religious. feast she occupies the place of 
honour, and certain rituals require the father to fold his hands 
and render pranam to his daughter. 

Between brother and sister, too, there are various rituals which 
emphasize the sacredness of their relationship. Of these the most 
widely known is what is called bhratridutiya, which falls on the 
second day following the Diwali festival. The ritual involves 
elaborate worshipping of the brother by the sister, and her praying 
to God for a long life for him. The brother brings gifts for his ji 
sister, who specially cooks her best dishes that day to feed him | 
to the full. Among the Rajputs, particularly those in Rajasthan, ia 
the counterpart of the bhratridutiya ritual is the rakhi day. On i 
this day the brother brings gifts for his sister, who ties a rakhi 
around his wrist, which symbolizes a sacred trust of honour 
and purity between them. The brother becomes bound, thereby, 
to protect the prestige and honour of his sister all his life. 

The codes of conduct governing a woman as a daughter also 
apply to her if she is a niece to her uncle or uncles, whom she 
must regard as no less than her father. Similarly; as a sister she 
must adopt the same—if not stricter—reserve and disciplined 
manner towards all her male cousins. 

On the other hand, there are certain other relationships in the 
Hindu family system which permit a relaxation of discipline in 
dealings between men and women. These are mainly outside 
blood relationships, such as those established as a result of mar- 
riage. In the in-law relationship network, a kind of permissive- 
ness seems to have been built conventionally. While an unmarried 
girl in her father’s home is required to observe strict discipline 
in her dealings with her brothers, as a married woman she could 
be comparatively relaxed and light-hearted in her dealings with 
her husband’s brothers. She is a bhabhi to them, and they are 
her dewars. In any Indian region, except the tribal, folk-songs 
based on the flirtatious relationship of the bhabhi and dewar | 
abound, particularly all over northern and western India. There | 

[i 
t 
f 


are festivals on which the bhabhi and dewar can take liberties 
even in public. On the occasion of the Holi festival, for example, i 
the dewar would besmear coloured powder over her cheeks and i 
back, and sometimes even on the breasts of his bhabhi. She, in 
her turn, would do the same all over his cheeks and hair. This 
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is often done in a mood of ebullience and high spirit. Often, as t 
the dewar approaches with coloured powder in hand, his bhabhi 
takes to her heels and runs from room to room and corner to cor- 
ner, while her dewar chases her, and then, when he catches her, 
he holds her in his arms and rubs the powder over her struggling 
body. 

This nature of the bhabhi-dewar relationship may have been 
influenced more by contact with Muslim culture, but it certainly 
existed in Hindu society from the days of yore. For it is in keep- 
ing with other in-law relationships. The wife’s sisters, for example, 
take similar liberties with her husband as the latter’s brothers 
take with her. Again, the parents of the wife are on joking terms 
(jokes always being sexual in nature) with the parents of the hus- 
band. 

In-law ties thus stand on a different footing altogether from 
blood ties—and the difference lies in the existence and acceptance 
of the possibility of sexual relationships among the former. Cases 
of sexual union among them is far from rare. In fact, it would 
not be impossible to come across one or two cases of sexual 
involvement even between a father-in-law and daughter-in-law 
in almost every Hindu village. Such cases are, of course, con- 
demned socially, but the offence is generally connived at by 
the villagers. 

It should be clear that blood ties and in-law relationships are 
two sides of the same coin—the common sexual basis of both. 
In the former, the code of conduct has been framed in terms of 
religious rewards and punishments in order to prevent incest; 
while in the latter, sexual liberty was allowed since there was 
no fear of incest. Not that sexual liberty among in-laws was pre- 
scribed particularly; it must have grown spontaneously, and then 
become conventional, and socially pardonable. Since no code of 
conduct was prescribed for in-law relationships, and since marriage 
was a matter of mere sexual relationships, sexual permissiveness 
became the unacknowledged but universally prevalent feature of 
in-law relationships. 

In a similar fashion, the man-woman relationship in general i 
is wholly characterized by the sexual attitude. An Indian male i 
is incapable of looking upon any woman as anything other than 
a means of sexual gratification. If she is not fit for that, then 

she either becomes useless or an object of veneration. The same 
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holds true of an Indian woman’s attitude to any man. This applies 
basically to the entire Indian society, ranging from the backward 
rural to the advanced urban, though in somewhat varying degrees 
and forms. 

In the rural areas, sex relationships obey an inhibitory, deep- 
seated caste bias. For example, while a Brahmin or Kshatriya 
man tends to look upon all women belonging to the lower castes 
as potentially within his reach, a lower-caste man may not develop 
So readily the same attitude towards the women belon ging to upper- 
caste families. The upper-caste man almost feels it his legitimate 
right to sexually enjoy lower-caste women, and the latter seem to 
have implicitly accepted this. The man and the woman (or the 
women) meet every day in the course of agricultural operations 
in the flelds, in the orchards, several kilometres away from village 
habitation. While upper-caste women are not permitted, so long 


as they are young and sexually attractive, to come out of their r 


homes, lower-caste women of all ages go about freely in the village 
and fields and orchards for work, to collect fuel and food or 
look after cattle and so on. The upper-caste men find it easy to 
entice them into sexual union in the fields covered with standing 
crop, in the orchard groves, in the ditch on the river-bank. Any 
place serves the purpose. 

There are some reasons why lower-caste women acquiesce 
rather easily to sexual union with upper-caste men. In the first 
place, in most lower-caste rural families girls and boys are married 
while they are still below ten years of age. Marriage at the age of 
flve or six is not rare. After the marriage ceremony the boy is 
taken by his parents to his village, leaving the girl with her parents. 
in another village. The girl grows into a young woman at her 
parents’ place and her childhood husband is also grown-up by 
now. He then comes to fetch her as his wife. These girls are natural- 
ly susceptible to sexual temptation. 

Secondly, in lower-caste Hindu homes sexual rigidity, of the 
kind that is at least theoretically supposed to exist in upper-caste 
homes, does not determine the man-woman relationship. De- 
sertion and divorce, for example, are not uncommon. The mar- 
riage bond for the lower-caste man and woman is not indissoluble. 
The husband may as easily desert his wife as she might desert 
him. Therefore, the women of these families approach sex more 
freely than those in upper-caste families, who will be filled with 
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religious compunction if they happen to feel sexually attracted 
to men from upper-caste families. Lower-caste women, on the 
other hand—or for that matter lower-caste men—are not expec- 
ted to be religious or even sexually restrained. In fact they are 
quite aware of this. It has also been inculcated into their minds 
that they owe their birth into the lower caste to religious offences 
committed in earlier lives, which can be absolved by serving the 
upper-caste Brahmin and Kshatriya. 

On the whole, however, sexual life in the village is totally 
shorn of even the faintest pretence of the feeling of love, which 
tends to characterize, in some measure, that of urban life. In fact 
general life, on the whole, offers no scope for the growth of feel- 
ings. Everything is comprehended in the light of traditional, age- 
old beliefs regarding life. Birth, marriage (sex), and death define 
everything. Birth and death are in the hands of God, but sex lies 
in the domain of man, and it is the source of his greatest pleasure: 
whether married or extra-marital, open or secret. When a male 
child is born, he has to do nothing but grow into a young man, 
marry and become a father himself. Then he grows old and waits 
for his children to grow up and grow old. The larger the ramily, 
the happier the old man; for the largeness of the family isa proof i 
of his own as well as his children’s sexual potency. He has his 
sex life behind him, and he would not mind his sen having his 
own, but the latter must first fulfil his obligations of producing 
children from his wedded wife. 

In the urban areas the life-pattern, at least in its externals, is 
different: it is punctuated by passions and ambitions. There is 
money to be earned, power to be gained and prestige +o be acquir- 
ed. But underlying all this, sexual attitudes (which constitute the 
Kernel of any culture) have remained the same, as in the rural 
areas, with only marginal modifications and variations. These 
have been brought about, in howsoever small measure, under 
the influence of western liberal education, cinema, closer contact 
with western culture, and the necessities of socio-economic condi- 
tions characterizing city life. Nevertheless, underneath the mod- 
ernized surface of social and familial life, the man-woman relation- 
ship continues to be governed by the same sexual attitudes as 
those that prevail in the rural areas. This is hardly surprising. 
For, after all, Indian urban life, from the point of view of the 

overall cultural outlook, is only an extension of its rural life. This 
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is because, even as of today, at least 70 per cent of the population 
in Indian cities has its roots, in one form or the other, in the 
villages, and clings fast to their traditional-rural-cultural beliefs, 
attitudes and rituals. The joint family system, in some form, 
continues in a large number of urban families too, though it is 
now undergoing severer strains than before. 

Of the fact that the attitudes of men and women towards each 
other are strongly predominated by sexual considerations in 
urban life too, evidences are to be found almost everywhere. 
Very few Hindu wives are allowed to move frequently out of their 
homes, or can themselves dare to do so, for fear of being teased 
sexually by men on the way, or in public conveyances. They 
prefer to stay at home, buy vegetables from street vendors, 
look after the children, cook for the family, observe religious fasts 
for the well-being of their husbands and try to be good wives. 

Most such women belong to lower middle-class homes. Their 
sons and daughters studying in colleges go to see films and read 
romantic fiction. They feel vague stirrings of desire, but can under- 
stand them only in terms of sexual relationships. The daughters, 
reading in the final BA class, would not dare speak to other boys, 
in the college or elsewhere, for fear that the latter would 
mistake that as an invitation to a sexual involvement. They may 
not always be mistaken, because for the boys girls mean nothing 
but sex. 

When college boys look at girls in the classroom or outside, 
they generally tend to gaze only at their breasts, hips, lips, cheeks 
and so on, or try to visualize those parts only; seldom do they 
think of girls as distinct beings with distinct minds, aspirations, 
desires and feelings, or as engaged in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Hardly ever do they feel disposed in a healthy, friendly way 
towards these fellow girls who, to them, are meant only to be 
sexually enjoyed and possessed. Since, they believe, sex is a matter 
of physical might, they display physical strength before the girls 
by jumping across benches or fences, flexing their muscles, walk- 
ing like lions and so on. If these boys happen to be brought 
near girls, on certain occasions in public, and have to talk to i} 
them, they are pathetically stupid in their behaviour. They do i 
not know what words to speak or what manner to assume. 3 j 

However, once they find the girls on somewhat isolated roads, | 
they immediately know what to do. They whistle, remark appre- 
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ciatingly about their physical parts and compare them to film 
stars. Sometimes they even offer loud, vulgar invitations to sexual 
intercourse. If no one is looking they would even accost the girls 
and molest them quickly: rub their breasts, pinch their buttocks, 
bite their cheeks and so on. Despite all precautions such incidents ; 
do occur, and not infrequently, even on the Delhi University 
campus, which is situated in the metropolitan city and is known 
for its scholarly activities. 
The same attitudes towards girls on the campus are also to be 
found among male teachers, though, of course, they do exercise 
restraint in their conduct. And yet, cases of male teachers 
favouring women students, patronizing them unduly, or even 
enticing them into sexual union by holding promises of brighter 
results or the prospects of good jobs are not very rare. Those 
girls who study science, involving practical classes conducted by 
male teachers are, naturally, more vulnerable. Very few of such $ 
cases become known for obvious reasons, but newspapers do carry, 
from time to time, reports of these affairs, most of which are 
suppressed at the local level. 
But even more frequent cases occur at the level of post-graduate 
teaching and research work. Favouritism in these fields is, more 
often than not, granted by male teachers to their wards, or even 
colleagues, in exchange for sexual gratification. So is the case in 
matters of appointments, promotions or the granting of various 
other amenities. A close investigation into the affairs of any 
university, from this point of view, would reveal many incidents 
of the kind, though of course it is almost impossible to establish 
proof—for such incidents take place in extreme secrecy, with 
only a few coming to light. | 
It would appear, from the above description, that college | 
and university girls and young women teachers always fall victim | 
to the rapacious male members of the university community. 
But this is certainly not so. In reality, girls too look upon boys 
in the classroom or elsewhere as objects of sex, and it is this which 
makes them withdraw from the company of the boys. They | 
are infinitely more sex-conscious, and they know that they are 
only meant to be bed-partners to their husbands and bear children | 
to them. They protect their virginity from other boys because 
they must keep it intact, at least in the eyes of their parents and 
neighbours and for their religiously wedded husbands. Thus 
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the fear of a loss of prestige (sexual purity) makes these girls recoil 
from boys, always herd themselves in groups, avoid taking isola- 
ted roads and so on. This fear also makes cowards out of them, 
for they would not, generally, retaliate the teasing boys with firm 
action or loud chastisement, for this would make the incident 
public. Therefore, if girls are pinched in the bus or teased on the 
campus, they would rather keep quiet than protest, and let things 
happen so long as they happen secretly and anonymously. In 
fact, in their heart of hearts, most girls secretly wish to be 
teased (though not beyond a certain limit), for this assures them 
of their charm and beauty. Beauty, to them, is always understood 
in sexual terms. 

But these boys and the girls are not to blame. Their attitudes 
to life have been fixed in them since birth. At home, parents 
and grandparents and even visitors have nothing else to talk 
about, even in the presence of the children, except marriage, 
money and children, punctuated by references to fate and God. 
The mother of a girl prepares her from early childhood to be a 
wife and mother: all the talk and the actions of the mother are 
geared towards that end. The girl observes the merely sexual 
nature of the relationship between her father and mother. For 
her, the most exciting and absorbing event is a marriage ceremony 
in the family—particularly that of a sister or brother, which 
unconsciously strengthens and deepens her sexual attitudes to 
life and man. She knows she is being educated to become more 
marriage-worthy—for, in the city, a graduate wife is a fashionable 
and prized possession for any boy. The girl has also observed 
many of her sisters, cousins and friends forgetting all about col- 
lege and university after getting married, and becoming mothers. 
She has seen the uselessness of college education in their cases, 
though she is aware of the value of the BA degree certificate. 

` Sex in secrecy, however, is a different matter, and this also tends 
to deepen her attitude to the boy or any other man in the open. 
Fram early childhood she has been fondled by cousins and near 
and distant relatives. The brothers of her sister’s husband and 
cousins in the neighbourhood have kept her acutely aware of being 
nothing but a sexual-being, in which capacity alone she can have 
the pleasures of the young. She has flirted with them in jokes, 
at the fairs and on festivals, in dark corners. So if she is assured 
of complete secrecy, she would, despite her unwilling gestures, 
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succumb to sexual union with any boy or man. In the open, how- 
ever, she gets nervous when accosted by a man, for she cannot 
think of him but as a figure pushing and pressing her in the dark. 

The story of those boys and girls who come to the campus 
from upper-class, westernized homes and out of English-medium ‘ 
public schools is not very different. Apparently, they claim to be 
modern in outlook and dress in the modern fashion. But they 
are no different, really, from their seemingly less advanced 
class-mates who come from ordinary, middle-class, tradition- 
bound homes. The former generally come from affluent homes 
where many traditional religious rituals and social conventions 
have been dispensed with. Parents have adopted western styles 
of living and have given complete liberty to their children to 
choose their own careers and live their lives as they want. But in 
99 per cent of these cases, the children are unable to make their 
lives without the help of their influential fathers. 

Moreover, their whole idea of “modernity” is embodied in free 
sex. Therefore, they indulge in it (of course, with all the modern 
precautions against conception), and satisfy themselves that 
have become “modern.” But they betray their traditional nature 
when it comes to marriage. Most of them—both boys and girls— 
would choose to marry people other than those with whom i 
they have had free sex. Since love remains unknown to them in 
free sex, other partners are preferable because at least they would | 
be fresher and, perhaps, more reliable. l 

Such people also betray their traditional outlook when they 
obtain jobs—not so much on the basis of merit but on their capa- | 
city to manipulate sources and contacts. And, above all, they i 
betray it in the traditional attitudes they adopt towards their 
jobs and homes and other spheres of life. It is they who make 
money by all means, more foul than fair, remain totally indiffe- 
rent to their social responsibilities, cease to think even nominally, 
and desperately indulge in the pleasures of the senses. They are 
really not modern; they are, if at all, a travesty of modernity. 

The same holds true of westernized men and women of not only 
the present generation, but also of the older as well. They took 
from western culture what agreed, or seemed to agree, with their 
native cultural propensities. Among these, free sex was the most 
important. The entire process is unconscious, and exemplifies the 
unique capacity of Indian culture to acquire an appearance of 
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change, without really changing in the essential aspect. Having 
acquired English education and come into contact with western 
culture, the Hindus have come to adopt western ways of living, 
eating, dressing, learning and so on, but have held fast obdurately 
to old sexual attitudes. To evena highly educated and skilled male 
executive in the modern public or private establishment, a woman 
working under him tends to appear essentially no more than a 
sexual being, and a secretarial or official help only superficially. 
At the first vulnerable Opportunity, he would, perhaps, attempt 
to grab her sexually. The woman, on her part, has learnt that to 
be “modern” is to be liberal in sex and, if she is “prudent,” she 
would concede to him for a price. If not, she would incur his wrath 
in some way or the other; however, he would still have his women 
from other sources. His wife, in turn, if she has persuaded herself 
to be “modern,” would also go in for sexual union with other 
men: servants, drivers, distant relatives, her husband’s friends. 
At the club she would drink whisky, play cards, and flirt with 
other men as her husband would do with other women. 

But all this is actually a part of indigenous culture: the pleasure 
of life is the pleasure of the senses, and since sex involves the 
pleasures of all the senses simultaneously, there could be no richer 
pleasure than sexual pleasure. The “modern” Indian dressed in a 
three-piece suit, working in a modern office and handling modern 
administrative, scientific or business problems, carries within 
him the traditional Indian attitude to women as basically a means 
of sexual gratification. So also the “modern” Indian woman, 
who is ultimately convinced that she can be of use to a man only 
as his sex partner: either as a “dutiful”? wife or a flirtatious, pas- 
sionate paramour. In any other she will have respect, veneration, 
reverence, but no pleasure. The rural woman, or a woman with a 
Strong religious bent of mind, however, does find satisfaction 
and contentment, even joy, in her roles as mother and grand- 
mother, locking after the well-being of younger family members. 
But the urban westernized woman, who thinks of herself as “‘mo- 
dern” and who professes to be secular and individualistic in out- 
look, is driven, even when she grows older, by the “logic” of her 
Convictions to seek more and more pleasures in sex games. And 
the “modern” man is there io participate in them. But both 
“modern” woman and “modern” man are hardly aware that they 
are being completely traditional in their sexual behaviour, 
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Chapter Six 


SEXUAL DESIGN OF 
INDIAN MUSIC 


The notion that music is in some deeper way linked to sexual 
excitation is age-old, and prevails in both the east and west. It 
finds expression, directly or indirectly, in some form in all litera- 
tures of the world, classical down to contemporary. In classical 
Greek and Sanskrit literatures music and dance are inexplicably 
mixed with both religious and sexual rituals. Aristophanes’s come- 
dies provide the most literary and refined examples of ritualistic 
music and dance, while Tantric mantras and frenzies provide 
the most crude magical and mystical examples, though these, 
being mainly oral and not written, have now become almost 
extinct. 

_In romantic literature everywhere, music is associated with the 
love-lorn hero and heroine. Music both excites love (often a 
synonym for sexual passion) and soothes the love-ache. “If music 
be the food of love,” says Duke Orsino, “play on,” for, in 
the absence of the beloved, music offers a substitute satisfaction. 

The lover’s sexual appetite can be soothed in some mysterious 
way by listening to beautiful music. 

That music and sex are somehow deeply akin to each other is | 
also corroborated by the strong disapproval of music by the | 
-puritanic mind, even as a means of recreation. Puritan literature 
of the Christian world is full of such instances. Mention could 
be made of Bunyan and Milton, both of whom were averse to 
music, except Cburch music accompanying devotional choir 
songs. The puritan mind is perturbed by the responses that music 
elicits from the listeners; for they are non-intellectual responses 
made by stimulated muscles and nerves. 

In Indian history, Aurangzeb’s attitude to music is well-known. 

He was the only Puritan in the line of the luxury-loving Mughal 
emperors, all of whom were great patrons of music, poetry and j 
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the arts. It is not a coincidence that all of them, perhaps with the 
exception of Babar, were also great lovers of wine and women 
and all the finer things of the world. Their passion for sensual 
(sexual) pleasure was inseparable from their passion for music. 
Aurangzeb was fully aware of this danger, and therefore, in his 
bid to purify his court and administration of lassitude and effimi- 
nacy, the first thing he did was to clamp a ban on music and dance. 
The later emperors, of course, reverted to the life of sexual and 
musical pleasure with a vengeance and, since the empire after 
Aurangzeb had virtually crumbled, with a sense of desperation. 
But whatever happened to the empire, the post-Aurangzeb em- 
perors restored to the common man the erstwhile freedom to sing 
and dance. 

As to why such a close relationship exists between music and 
sexual feeling, no wholly satisfying explanation can be given. 
Havelock Ellis, in Psychology of Sex, his monumental work (Vol. 
IV, “Sexual Selection in Man”), has documented the research 
findings of various anthropologists in this area, but, illuminating 
as they are, they do not really adduce convincing reasons. Per- 
haps no reasons need be sought: for the kinship between the two 
is just there, like a fundamental law of nature. The sense of rhythm, 
which is the basic property of music according to the findings 
of the anthropologists, is net abstract, something like, say, the 
imagination or an idea: it is “a fundamental quality of neuro- 
muscular tissue.” The sense of rhythm arises, in other words, 
from having kinaesthetic sensations felt on the muscles and nerves. 
Music is known to induce certain physical conditions—a change 
in the respiratory system, sleep or drowsiness, and so on. Thus 
legendary tales of the use of music for the treatment of physical 
ailments may be looked upon as constituting an evidence of the 
instinctive awareness of ancient man about the impact of music 
on the human organism. 

In India, legends of this kind abound. Animals are said to 
have been charmed by music, and snakes dancing to been music 
can still be seen in India. Music is the best instrument in the 
hands of snake-charmers. 

In the beginning, however, music, as every other art in India, 
was wedded to the religious objective. It was performed with a 
view to inducing a religio-spiritual, trance-like state, in both 
performers and listeners, in order to attain the mystic experience 
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of oneness with the rhythm of the universe, the brahmand, the 
creation of God, and, thereby, with God himself. This music— 
basically vocal—was almost congruous with Aryan speech, and 
came to form the staple rhythm of the Vedic verses in which 
it was embodied. Thus, of all the Indian arts, music is the most 
ancient and the most typical expression of the essential aspects 
of Indian culture. 

Of course, Indian music today, either classical or folk, is not 
the same as Vedic music. Through the ages, it has developed a 
great deal under the strong influences of musical cultures of the 
various invaders from outside, particularly the Greek, Moham- 
medan and British. And yet, Indian music has been able to retain 
some of its traditional characteristics intact. It has done so by 
assimilating the diverse influences so completely that they have 
become its own characteristic features, without losing its own 
identity. 

This, evidently, cannot be said about any other Indian art 
form. Other forms, such as painting, sculpture, architecture, 
theatre, and even literature, being not so ancient as music, and 
having grown in the later stages of the development of Indian 
society and culture, changed considerably in the course of history 
after a series of impacts from alien forces. It would be difficult to 
trace, in the development of these forms of art, any line of continu- 
ity. Take, for example, Indian painting today. It has hardly any 
discernible relationship to Mughal and Rajput painting, either 
in content or in style, and, even less so, to the cave paintings of 
Ajanta and Ellora. Modern Indian painting is modern, but not 
typically Indian in the sense in which, say, Ravi Shankar’s music 
is both modern and typically traditional. 

And yet, Indian music today is not the same as it was in the 
Vedic age. It underwent a considerable change during the Mughal 
rule in India—a change, however, which was no break with the 
past. Indeed, in essentials, it was a continuation of the past, 
though linked now to more worldly and sensual objectives. 

The earliest theories of music in India, after the Vedic age, 
came to be formulated after the Greek period, and one of the 
earliest theoreticians, as well as the most eminent of them all, 
was Bharata (A.D. 309), whose Natyashastra enjoys today the 
status of being the most authoritative of ancient texts on Indian 
classical arts. But in those days, Natyashastra did not have un- 
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challenged authority. Several rival theoreticians sprang up, each 
with his own interpretation of the Vedic text, and a code of the 
proper and the improper in the form and style of rendering 
music, By the end of the 11th century, it is said, there were as 
many as 784 schools of music spread all over the Indian land. 
It is quite probable that these schools were associated with diffe- 
rent tiny Hindu states, into which the land was then divided, 
with each head of the state patronizing a particular school under 
a particular guru. 
With successive invasions by the Mohammedans, culminating 
in the establishment of the Mughal empire, most of the tiny 
| Hindu states were eliminated, and with that went out of existence 
most of the different music schools. The empire patronized the 
music the Mughals had brought from Persia, and most Hindu 
musicians started learning the new style of music to gain the favour 
of the Mughal courts. Some, of course, resisted the temptation 
and went on religiously with the cultivation of traditional Hindu 
music. Often, there were competitions between Hindu and Muslim 
musicians, each side claiming superiority to the other with respect 
to its power and impact over the audience. Of such competi- 
tions, the one between the Hindu musician Baiju and the Muslim 
court singer Tansen, has acquired a legendary character. But 
what seems certain is that out of those competitions and clashes 
was eventually born what is today known as Indian classical 
music, a rare embodiment of the perfect assimilation of two 
cultures: Hindu and Muslim. 

This rich tradition of Indian music, however, came to be dis- 
integrated during the post-Aurangzeb decades, which marked 
the fall of the Mughal empire and the beginnings of the establish- 
ment of the British empire. Indian music almost disappeared j 
from the main centres of public life and receded to the homes | 
\ of courtesans and dancing girls, and to the rituals and customs 
of the rural areas. It was from these places that great pioneers 
revived Indian classical music—men like Bhatkhande and Vishnu 
Digamber Paluskar collected thei: materials at the turn of the 
present century and, once again, helped place it in the mainstream 
of the country’s cultural life. In this renaissance, naturally, both | 
Hindu and Muslim musicians participated with an equal sense 
of dedication, for now Indian music, classical or folk, was. neither | 
Muslim nor Hindu; it was indistinguishably both. It is this | 
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music which has flourished in the present century and which has 
travelled abroad and enthralled a new western audience. 

One of the factors that contributed to the perfect assimilation 
of native Hindu music and immigrant Persian music rather 
easily and comfortably, was the primacy of the human voice in 
both. And in both, music was believed to have the powers of not 
only stirring the human emotions, but also of affecting animals, 
and even inanimate things such as stone. The rasa theory of the 
Hindu aesthetics is in perfect accord with the objectives associa- 
ted with Mohammedan music: the evocation of a mood, an 
emotion, is common to both, with the difference that while 
Hindu music is originally linked with religio-spiritual-mystical 
emotion, Mohammedan music is believed to be associated with 
the worldly emotions of love and sex. 

It would, however, be too much of a simplification to say 
that Hindu music was aimed exclusively towards a spiritual end. 
In the ancient Vedic age this might possibly have been so. But 
later on, music was performed to arouse secular “moods” as well, 
and this was recognized as the legitimate function of this art in 
the Natyashastra. It is safe to assume that by the time the Moham- i 
medan invasions started, Hindu music had been secularized con- 
siderably, though certain schools still retained the purity of devo- 
tional song. 

The full significance of the primacy of the human voice in 
both kinds of music has to be understood. Hindu music, original- 
ly, at the Vedic stage, was magical and Tantric in character: it 
was supposed to confer great sexual and spiritual power to the 
performer, as also, in some cases, to the listener. The truest and 
most powerful music was believed to emanate from the zaad, 
some point at the lower middle part of the belly, and the words 
to be sung were magical, Tantric words, such as hom, hrum, bhrim, i 
etc. Thus, from the very beginning, both “words” and “human 
sound,” emanating from the depths of the belly, were the inaliena- 
ble parts of music in India. This music was performed at a havan 
ceremony, at prayer, as a form of worship, and later as a means 
of evoking the power of sex, and still later as a means of evoking 
emotions of love and creating different moods for pleasure. Its 
blending, at this stage, with Persian music was naturally easy. 

Another characteristic common to both Hindu and Persian 
music, facilitating their assimilation, was that both had developed 
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originally, though separately, in the wholly linear or melodic 
form. As against this, western music, from the very beginning, 
developed along the line of harmony and counterpoint, Even 
before the Christian era, the form of choral music was fairly 
prevalent in classical Greek and Roman music, which provided 
the basis for the emergence of the tradition of western music. 
But the music that existed and developed east of Greece, in 
the Middle-East region, remained confined to the single voice in 
the melodic form because of certain religio-cultural factors. 
Perhaps the music of this region emanated, or was strongly in- 
fluenced, by the loud, melodic, passionate outcry of the mullah, 
“Allah-o-Akbar...” at different times of day and night. Later 
on, when vocal music became secular in character, the passionate 
outcry to Allah became the passionate outcry for the beloved, 
and this music branched out in several neo-classical forms: 
ghazals, thumri, shairi, and so on. F 

Until the advent of Muslim music in India through the Mughais, $ 
Indian classical music, as also folk-music, was religious in objec- 
tive. The native tradition was that of the dhrupad style, and all 
songs composed for rendering in this style were of a religious |i 
and devotional nature. In fact, most of the earliest dhrupad 
compositions were mantras of the Samveda, or composed strictly 
after them. This can be seen even today, in what remains of this 
tradition (which, however, is fast disappearing). Some sounds | 
which the dhrupad performer produces repeatedly and elaborately, | 
with certain variations, resemble the sounds of the Vedic man- | 
tras: hum, om, him, hrim, bhrim, and so on. In the post-Vedic age, $ 
while Indian classical music retained its original purity, Indian | 
folk-music developed into various forms under the diverse in- 
fluences of ‘nvaders and the peculiarities of regional climate, 
social custom and convention. Although secular songs came | 
i into existence, and folk-lores were sung in songs, even these were | 
intended to teach moral lessons rather than celebrate human 
emotions. 

Under the impact of Persian music, the predominant dhrupad 
style gave way to the evolution of the new khayal style in the realm 
of classical music, and the native religio-moral songs to songs | 
of love and passion in the realm of folk-music. The two native | 
traditions were certainly not destroyed completely: they were over- 
powered more and more by the newly emergent forms of khayal 
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and ghazal, geet, thumri, jhumar and so on and so forth. And these 
forms constitute now the Indian classical and folk-music tradi- 
tions, prevalent all over India except in the deep South, where 
Carnatic music followed its own course of development, un- 
affected by socio-cultural and political changes which remained 
confined mainly to the western and northern regions of the 
country. 

That Indian music, classical as well as folk, is highly and deeply 
sexual in.character is not difficult to see. First, take the semi- 
classical and folk-musical forms. All songs, almost without excep- 
tion, composed for thumri and ghazal forms of music are highly 
imbued with sexual suggestion. They are mostly songs of bewail- 
ing, meant to be indulged in by forsaken women or men trying 
to persuade an indifferent member of the opposite sex. The most 
remarkable feature of these songs is that the emphasis in them 
does not fall on the emotion of love, but the passion of the sexual 
urge. 

It is also significant that in all thumri and most ghazal composi- 
tions, the sexual passions delineated are expressed, invariably, 
by a woman. The central figure, the singer in the song, is a woman, 
and seldom a man; for a woman, according to the traditional 
Indian view which continues to be held as axiomatic, has an | 
infinitely stronger sexual urge thana man. So it is always she who 
yearns and cries for her man, husband or lover. An archetypal 
pattern is provided by the Radha-Krishna myth. It is Radha 
who is mad in her infatuation with Krishna, not the latter. Jt is 
the gopis who run helter-skelter to Krishna’s embrace; Krishna 
does not run to them. 

This pattern is followed in thumris and ghazals. There are three 
recurring images of woman in these songs: @ woman on her 
way to meet her lover, a forlorn woman (forsaken by or separa. 
ted from her lover), and a jealous woman --all three derived from 
the Radha myth. And these variations are invested with vivid 
and suggestive sexual elements. Usually, the love-sick woman | 
is on her way to meet her lover in a grove, or on the banks of a 5 

` river, and it being dark at night, she is afraid. She is not afraid 
of wild animals, but of being seen or caught by someone who 
will divulge her secret love. Or, the lovesick woman is going 
to the bedroom of her husband, who is waiting for her, but she | 
is afraid of waking her in-laws in the household by the sound of | 
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payal on her feet. The image ot the forsaken woman is equally 
sexy. In the song depicting this woman, she indulges in her remi- 
niscences of her sexual union with her lover and how, in his ab- 
sence, her lips are parched, her breasts yearning, her cheeks pale, 
her eyes always moist and her whole body burning in the fierce 
flame ignited by kama, or sexual passion. The songs depicting 
the jealous woman are still richer in evoking sexual scenes. 
In these, the woman usually chastizes her lover or husband who 
has gone to some other woman, and has now returned to her. 
She asks him to go back to her sautin (her rival), with whom he 
had spent the entire night in sexual revelry. She points to the 
marks of the woman’s lips and teeth on his face and gets furious, 
and yet never so furious as to lose him. She curses her sautin 
rather than him, and professes her love for him. 

The musicians, that is the singers, are required in their render- 
ing to dilate upon those words and sounds in the songs that are 
rich in sexual suggestion. The aim of the singer is not so much 
as to create in the listeners an aesthetic joy, but to reproduce the 
amorous sounds and gestures preceding, accompanying and 
following sexual love, and thereby evoke in them the urge for 
sex. 

Even when a thumri has a song which is apparently devo- 
tional in content, its rendering is aimed at arousing the passions 
—passions of both sexual and spiritual nature. In such cases, 
the song is invariably concerned with the Krishna and Radha 
legend (never with the Ram-Sita legend), and the art of rendering 
lies in reproducing the sexual pranks of Krishna and Radha 
through a manipulation of tone, pitch, modulation and so on. 
Also, invariably, the situation in the song has obvious sexual 
suggestions. Take a song like this: “Akeli mat jaiyo Radha Jamuna 
ke teer: Kanha khare hain”. (Do not go alone, O Radha, to 
bank of Yamuna, for Krishna will be there.. ..) The entire scene 
suggests sexual playfulness. Such visual evocations as the “lonely 
Radha,” “the bank of Yamuna,” “the river water,” “Krishna 
waiting to catch hold of Radha” and so on are, evidently, rich 
in amorous suggestion. 

The semi-classical thumri composition and style of rendering 
provided a pattern for the development of non-classical and folk- 
music. Sexual passions became the universal themes of this 
music. In north Bihar, for example, most folk-songs are unaba- 
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shedly sexual in character, and so are most folk-songs of VIRS 
Punjab and Rajasthan. Significantly enough, these songs are 
sung mostly on the occasion of marriage and its related rituals. 
Even otherwise, Indian folk-songs are highly suggestive of sexual 
passion. In the Mithila region of north Bihar, there are folk-songs 
of a particular variety based upon the months and seasons—the 
four-month-song is called chaumasa, the six-month-song 
chhamasa and the twelve-month-song barahmasa. Invari- 
abily, these songs are bewailings of the beloved, that is the 
wife, for her man who, leaving her behind in the village, has 
gone away to earn money in pardes—in a place, a country, which 
belongs to others. The songs describe vividly, through symbolic 
images, the pangs of the unsatisfied sexual urge from month to 
month, each month with its change in weather and season adding 
to the intensity of the sexual urge. These season-songs are sung 
usually by village women, singly or in a group, on moonlit nights 
after meals and before going to bed. 

Even those folk-songs meant to be sung by men are highly j 
sexual in character. Two such folk-song traditions are Bidesiya 
and Koyaliya in north Bihar, which are sung by dance- parties 
roaming from village to village, particularly during the harvest 
season. 

The sexual character of classical khayal music may not be as 
easily perceptible as that of folk-music, and yet it is more richly 
sexual than folk-music. To begin with, the two components of the 
khayal tradition, dhrupad and Persian music, were in themselves 
deeply sexual. Elements of Tantric or Vedic sounds in the dhrupad 
style clearly suggest that it used to be sung in accompaniment 
with the Tantric worship of yoni and linga, to invoke sex- 
power to attain salvation. 

Similarly, there were elements in Persian music which were 
designed to invoke sexual as well as emotional passions for | 
pleasure. The dhrupad style, in compromising with the Persian style, 
gave up its mystic-Tantric characteristics: and the Persian style, on 
its part, accepted certain mystic aspects of the dhrupad style. The 
resultant form was called the khayal (an Urdu word, incidentally), 
which is roughly equivalent to the English term “fancy,” and deep- 

Jy romantic in character. It originated in the Mughal court and 
flourished in the service of the luxurious, sensual Mu ghal emperors. 
Classical ragas were refashioned to serve along with drinks and 
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other aphrodisiacs as a means of arousing and intensifying sexual 
passion, and the numerous moods determined by them. The ragas 
were associated with different times of the day and different seasons 
of the year in accordance with the fixed swara-pattern of each raga. 
Classical musicians of the court were required to perform in the 
evening to delight the emperor among his close associates, both 
men and women, at bedtime outside his bed-chamber to excite 
him, and in the morning hours to gently wake him up. 

Gradually, with the widespread imitation of court manners by 
the officers of the emperor placed in rural areas of the country, 
Indian classical music traditions spread far and wide and became 
popular amongst rural folk. Schools of oral instruction in music 
sprang up all over the northern and western regions of the 
country, and even illiterate villagers started learning to perform. 
Audiences were readily available for such performances even in 
the rural areas, not to mention the towns. The villagers, of course, 
would not understand the niceties of composition, but fully 
enjoyed the performances of classical music. They responded to 
the music instinctively because it was in perfect accord with their 
sex-dominated cultural propensities. 

For the whole pattern of khayal music corresponds fairly 
closely to the pattern of making love, from initial love-play to the 
final stage of sexual intercourse and orgasm, followed by a mood 
of relaxed tranquillity. 

Khayal is normaly sung in three parts: alap, bilampit and druta. 
When it is performed on a musical instrument such as the sitar, 
for example, the three parts are further subdivided: alap into the 
slow alap and fast alap or the jor, bilampit into a slow pace and 
a fast pace or the gat, and druta into the druta and jhala. But the 
three parts, on the whole, remain valid to most instrumental 
classical music. 

Of these, alap corresponds to initial overtures of the man coax- 
ing the woman for sexual intercourse. As he tries to excite her with 
soft touches and titillations in order to bring her to the proper 
mood for fuller participation in the act, so does the classical singer 
or performer, with his slow, light elaboration of the basic swaras 
(notes) of the chosen raga, try to induce in the listeners—as also 
in himself—a proper mood for what is to follow in performance. 
The musician touches on the various notes lightly, without the 
accompanying instruments. In the most leisurely fashion he gently 
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strikes each note, repeats it, goes forward and backward on the 
scale, pauses, then returns again. The aim is to hypnotize the 
listener (the woman of the sexual game) into submission to his own 
power. This explains why the Indian classical musician insists 
upon a “disciplined” audience. That which is prepared to submit 
itself to the ritualistic fondling of the swaras is the most suitable 
audience. 
The second part, that is the bilampit, follows the pace of the 
initial rhythm of sexual intercourse after the penetration of the 
penis in the female organ. The rhythm, in both cases, is slow, 
and the movement from one swara to the other unhurried, but 
keeping to the sam (point of synchronized emphasis in the rhyth- 
mical form) of the tabla. Every return to the sam is a repetition of 
the thrust of the penis in the swing of backward and forward 
motion. By and by, through the elaboration of taans and 
accompanying gestures, which parallel man’s kissing, pressing 
and squeezing different parts of the woman’s body in course 
of sexual intercourse, the musician increases the pace of his 
thythmical movement and thereby prepares the ground for the 
final druta part. 
This part corresponds to the final stage of sexual intercourse. 
The pace becomes faster and faster. The quick turns and returns 
of the cycles of taans to the sam represent the frenzied, yet rhythmi- 
cal, backward and forward swing of the male to which, in the 
completer sexual intercourse, the swing of the woman, as the accom- 
panying instruments in the musical performance, keeps company, 
The druta part finally attains what clearly looks like a frenzied 
state of mumblings, merely inarticulate sounds of raving passion, 
of the ecstasy of pain and pleasure, Suggestive of a state of utterly 
inexpressible bliss. This corresponds to the state of orgasm in | 
sexual intercourse, and the final return to a calm, tranquil pace | 
with which the classical performance ends, clearly resembles the í 
sudden sense of utter quietude that immediately follows orgasm 
and emission. 
This close correspondence between the performance-pattern of 
a raga and the pattern of making love is even reinforced by the 
gestures and postures of the performer, vocal or instrumental. 
The waving of hands and, thereby, the making of various patterns 
of circles, segments and rippling movements in the air, or stretch- 
ing the hands forward, and withdrawing them, keeping pace with 
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the rhythm of the performance, are to be found with most classical 
musicians in India. Some of them swing their bedy sideward or 
forward and backward, or even skake it, as though caught in the 
thrill of uncontrollable passion. Perhaps these gestures are 
secularized remnants of the earliest Tantric ritual performances, 
which involved various kinds of stylized movements of hands and 
feet and hips. For these gestures seem to be the universal features 
of the classical musicians, and even the listeners are induced to 
acquire them as they get absorbed in listening to the musical 
performance. 

These sexual, primitive, non-intellectual elements inherent in the 
form of Indian classical music explain, at least partly, why it has 
been so popular with, and patronized by, mostly the post-second- 
war generation of beatniks hippies, flower-children and Krishna 
Consciousness followers of the western world. The young men and 
women of this generation have rebelled against the tyranny of the 
intellect and all that is the product of it: science, technology, 
economics, commerce and so on. In their search for non-intellec- 
tual things and primitive ways of living, they discovered the 
primitive, non-intellectual appeal of Indian music, which struck 
them as almost magical—which is hardly surprising. For Indian 
classical music is designed to affect primarily the nerves and glands 
involved in sexual passion, and not the cerebral cortex, as western 
music does. In listening to a concert of Indian classical music, the ; 
listeners can feel strange, exotic stirrings inside themselves, the | i 
like of which was never known to them. They feel it all the more if 
they are under the influence of drugs, and they are easily trans- 
ported into the realm of magical experience. 

‘In fact, the association of Indian classical music with intoxica- 

tion is traditional. Lord Shankar, the divine musician, is always | 
said to be singing and dancing under the intoxication of bhang. E 
The Vedic recitation was performed by pandits who drank somras. 
Many of them even today, at Varanasi and in north Bihar, j 
drink strong bhang. During the days of the Mughal emperors, 

the khayal musicians took sharab which, in the higher echelons | 
of society, replaced the original Hindu drinks. Most classical j 
singers and instrumentalists even today prefer to perform under | 
the influence of alcohol. In classical concerts in high society, | 
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| performance and drinking go together. The chewing of betel- 
leaves as the performance goes on is supposed to be another aid 
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to the enjoyment of Indian classical music, as also even smoking. 
It is clear that like drinking, eating, chewing betel-leaf and 
smoking, Indian classical music was originally meant to be en- 
joyed as essentially an aid to sexual pleasure, and not as an art 
with an aesthetic appeal, capable of inducing in the listener an 
aesthetic pleasure, which is inherently a sexual, and deriving 
mainly from a perception of the complexity of experience as 
embodied in his complexity of form. Indian classical ragas have 
characteristically simple forms. Each raga is a set of swaras— 
five, six or seven—with a minimum of rules about ascending and 
descending orders, important and unimportant swaras, the mode 
of movement from one swara to the other, and the /aya setting of 
the composition. Everything else is left to the performer and his 
capacity for virtuosities in improptu rendering of the taans in 
performance. Like the man in sexual congress with a woman, 
he is the lone explorer, adventurer, and, within the rules of the R 
game, must devise his own skill in subduing the woman for the 
pleasure of consummation. 
In Indian classical music, therefore, the main performer— 
vocalist or instrumentalist—is all; the accompanists are there 
to serve him in the way he asks them to. Together, they constitute 
to him the woman-figure he must overpower. The usual feature 
of a sort of competition between the tabla-player and the main 
performer at the climax of the druta, richly corroborates this 
image; at the height of rapturous passion, like a man and woman 
in sexual intercourse, the main performer and the tabla-player 
give out what can be described as the ecstatic, broken, passionate 
cries of the sexual partners. Like the thrill of orgasm which is 
followed by a deep sense of repose and quietude, the performer 
and the tabla-player seem to pass through the thrilling state of | 
orgasm together, and then, at the end of the performance, the i 
tabla-player suddenly gives up and the performer gets into the q 
slowest possible pace. His voice becomes deep, and gradually 
slides into silence, as into sleep. The coitus is complete both for i 
the performer and the listener, and both experience a sense of 
refreshed tranquillity, which is characteristically post-coitus. 
This parallelism need not be taken literally, nor can it be perceiv- 
ed directly or even consciously. It is only meant to illustrate the 
nature of the pleasure which the Indian classical music performer 
experiences during his or her performance, as also the nature of 
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pleasure which he or she evokes in his or her audience. One has 

only to observe the rapturous ecstasy of a Ravi Shankar or an 

Alla Rakha at the climax of a performance, or the nature of the 

response of the music lovers, to realize the adequacy of this paral- f 

lelism. And if Indian music is said to be basically spiritual (in the i 

religious sense of the term), which, of course, it undeniably is, | 

it is solely because it is sexual; for, as has been already shown, | 

in Indian culture the sexual and the spiritual, at certain moments f 

of deeper intensity, flow into each other and become one. | 
| 
| 
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Chapter Seven 


EROTIC ELEMENTS IN 
INDIAN DANCE 


More than Indian classical music, Indian classical dance is today 
managing, somehow, to remain alive in Indian cities, mainly the 
big ones—Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras—which are, by 
courtesy, sometimes called metropolitan centres. The provincial 
towns keep up the pretence of patronizing classical dance by 
having one or two government-supported dancing institutions, 
but there is practically no audience in those towns for classical 
dance. As for the vast rural regions, particularly north of 
Hyderabad, classical dance never struck roots there. Even in the 
south, classical dance is somehow kept going in mainly larger 
cities. It is fast vanishing from small towns and villages, where it 
originated thousands of years ago. 

The reason is not difficult to find, though, even when known, 
it has not been stated clearly. One of the reasons for the decline 
in the popularity of dancing could be that upper-caste Hindus 
such as Brahmins and Rajputs have never regarded dancing as an 
honourable profession, irrespective of whether it is classical or 
folk- dancing. To them, dancing is an enticing invitation to sexual 
pleasure. This attitude seems to have seeped down to all other 
Hindus, as also non-Hindus. When, for example, they go to sce 
a dance performance, they seldom go with the sole expectation í 
of enjoying a form of art—even though it happens to be classical 
dancing. They go primarily to see the dancer, the figure and face 
of the dancer, and the parts of the dancer’s body from the point 
of view of their sexual appeal. If it is folk-dance, the expectations, | 
naturally, need not be artistic at all, at least in the sense in which } 
they are with regard to classical dance. Thus a dance performance | 
gives pleasure to the senses, the visual and the auditory, leading 
to imaginary sexual gratification. 

Since dancing, in thejr view, is closely related to sexual pleasure, 
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respectable Indian families are disinclined to allow their children 
to learn dancing, much less to adopt it as a profession. In almost 
all regional languages in India the very word “dancing” has a 
pejorative ring about it. In the Indian villages, a dancer is a “low” 
or “fallen” character, an outcast. In some dialects in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, such as Maithili and Bhojpuri, for example, it is 
almost a term of abuse. The question of village children ever 
taking to dancing just does not arise. 

Generally, city people are no exception to the rule, though in 
big cities the situation might be a little different because of the 
influence of western culture, however superficial. The art-conscious 
city people have accorded some respectability to dancing and to 
dancers, even though they have done so half-willingly and in a 
niggardly manner. Very few Indian families, even in large cities, 
send their children to dance schools—and these are mostly 
affluent families at the top levels of “metropolitan” society, 
which have been influenced by western culture. Still fewer of these 
families would allow their children to take up dancing as their 
career. The children attend schools more out of curiosity and with 
a sense of fun than with a serious attitude to dancing, for they are 
fully aware that as soon as they grow into young people, they will 
be asked to withdraw from the schools. A few do stick to dancing 
as they grow older, except one or two who either develop a love 
for the art and an independence of mind, or are able to convince 
their parents of the fame and money to be earned from practising 
the art. 

Evidently, the audience for classical dance in India is extremely 
small, much smaller than that for classical music. Even in such 
big towns as Allahabad, Lucknow, Patna, Bhopal, Jaipur, 
Ahmedabad and others, a dance programme draws a very poor 
audience numerically, unless it is the programme of a film-dancer— 
say Hema Malini. This is certainly true of the big cities as well, 
but here there is an audience, howsoever small, for other classical 
dancers as well. If Hema Malini can draw an audience in 
thousands in Delhi, for example, Yamini Krishnamurthi can 
also draw an audience in hundreds, though about 20 to 25 
per cent of them would be foreigners, mainly Europeans and 
Americans. 

Whether the foreign audiences understand Indian classical 
dance, or for that matter any Indian art, is a different matter 
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altogether, and will be discussed later, but there is little doubt 
that they have provided a rich prop to the various forms of Indian 
classical as well as folk-art, particularly music, dance and sculp- 
ture. They have done this in a two-fold manner; first, by extending 
their recognition to, and appreciation of, the Indian classical 
art forms, they have induced a number of native Indians, who 
wholly depend upon their judgement in these matters, to do the 
same at home. Thus, wittingly or unwittingly, they have helped 
create an audience, no matter how small, in at least the big cities. 
Secondly, by inviting the Indian classical artists to Europe 
and America and paying them rather fabulously (by Indian 
standards, of course), the foreigners have opened up a vista of 
possibilities for them in terms of monetary gain as well as prestige. 
A visit abroad—queer as it may sound—puts a stamp of authen- 
ticity as well as respectability on any Indian artist. 1 

All this, however, accentuates the fact that there is no home 
audience for classical art forms, more particularly for dance, 
which is large enough to provide sustenance to them. Even those 
who come to dance performances in the cities do so half-heartedly, 
more because of the prevailing wave of cultural and artistic 
fashion than for a real fascination for the art. They come, as they 
say, more for being seen at than sceing, unless, of course, the 
dancer is known to be a young and sexually charming woman. 
But then they come more for the sexual charm than the artistic 
excellence. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that the youthful body is almost 
a necessary precondition for an Indian classical dancer. Age is 
an important factor in the popularity of a dancer, especially a 
female dancer, and there are more female than male classical 
dancers in India. So much so that the term “dancer,” in India, 
has come to mean a reference to a female dancer. A male dancer, 
when there is one, is regarded as feminine; he is almost an abnor- 
mality. And indeed, even a rough survey would reveal that male 
dancers generally tend to develop certain female characteristics. 
In any case, youthfulness is a common factor for both male and 
female dancers, though in the case of the latter, it is so important 
as to be second only to her artistic accomplishments. It is hardly 
a surprise that few Indian dancers keep performing after they have ae 
turned forty or about. Most of them retire into oblivion, some 
manage to join government-sponsored institutions or, if they are 
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wealthy and well-connected, start a school of their own. But with 
the passing of blooming youth something vital of their art also 
seems to decay. There are certain exceptions, such as Uday 
Shankar, who kept dancing till late in his life, or his brother, 
Sachin Shankar, who is forty and still dancing. But, strictly 
speaking, even these are no exceptions, since they are artists of 
modern, and not Indian classical dance, where youth is not such a 
decisive factor. 
Youthful sexual charm has always been associated, in the Indian - 
mind, with dancing figures, male or female, and more so with Í 
female. Indeed, until recently, Indian dancers were mostly female— E 
remnants of the dancing women and courtesans of the Mughal 
court, and prostitutes of the market-place meant for common men. 
They all danced in the classical style, and some were great ex- 
perts. Before the Mughals, Indian classical dance was performed | 
by young girls in Hindu temples—a tradition which was fast f 
disappearing in North India even before the Mughals established | 
their empire; however, it continued to exist in the south until E 
long after, though never quite in the same vigorous form as that E 
in the distant past, when young girls performed a ritualistic wor- 
ship of the gods almost every day through dance and music—or : 
when kings and rich men endeavoured to appease the gods for 
some special favour by arranging a special ritualistic dance by 
young temple girls (maintained by the temple for the purpose). 
Euphemistically, they were called apsaras, legendary dancers in 
the heavenly court of Indra, who were blessed with eternal youth 
and compelling sexual charm. 

Some explanation of the general Indian attitude to dance indi- 
cated above can be found in the mythical origin of dance as 
narrated in Bharata’s Natyashastra, which is the most ancient 
document on the subject. It is evident from the book that 
originally, dance and drama were one and the same, and while 
drama has emerged in modern India as an art form independent 
of dance, Indian dance has continued to use the elements of 
narration as well as drama, if by the latter we mean mimetic 
postures, sharp changes of expression and suspenseful moments 
in narrative delineation. 

The mythical story goes thus: once, a long, long time ago, 
when the gods still moved about in the world of men, it so happen- 
ed that people turned to self-destructive ways. They came to be 
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ruled by demoniac lusts and behaved angrily with each other. 
The world seemed full of demons and rakshasas (evil spirits), 
and the gods seemed to have no place in it. Afraid of losing it 
permanently to the demons, the gods, led by Indra, approached 
Bramha to save his own creation. Bramha was surprised to hear 
all this. He wondered how those people, to whom they had given 
the Vedas, the source of all knowledge and wisdom, could take to 
bad ways. It could happen only if the people had given up 
reading the Vedas and following the principles of conduct 
contained in them. Indra, thereupon, explained that the Vedas 
were there, of course, and lots of people lived by Vedic law; but 
unfortunately, there were Shudras who were neither eligible for 
reading nor even hearing the Vedas, and it was they who had cre- 
ated all the trouble. In the circumstances, Indra pleaded to Bramha 
that something like the Vedas should be created for the Shudras 
too to guide them to a proper conduct of life. in response to Jndra’s 
request, Bramha created the fifth Veda, which became known as 
the Natyaveda. 

Originally, in the form it was dictated to Indra, it was too 
voluminous and couched in abstruse language. Indra then deputed 
Bharata, one of the most eminent and erudite sages of the time, to 
condense and rewrite the Natyaveda in simplified language. The 
result was the Natyashastra, which codified elaborately the rules 
and regulations governing all aspects of dance. Since then almost 
to this day, the Natyashastra has enjoyed a greater authority 
than that of Aristotle’s Poetics in European arts and literature 
since the Renaissance. The Natyashastra has commanded an 
unquestioned acceptance of its principles, and a veneration 
never accorded to the Poetics. 

And yet the fact remains that the Natyashastra was meant 
originally asta Veda for the Shudras. It was meant to offer the 
Shudras, in the words of Bharata, “a toy-like thing” to beguile 
them from the bad ways into which they had fallen. Since they 
could not have understood the four Vedas already existing, Brahma 
had, supposedly, to create the fifth Veda in accordance with the 
nature, character and level of understanding of the Shudras. 
While the upper-caste Hindus would read the highly serious 
Vedas composed in the metaphysical style and concerned with 
the exploration of ultimate reality, the Shudras were meant to 
read or hear the Natyashastra and perform dance and drama in 
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accordance with the rules laid therein. 

If, therefore, Brahmins and Kshatriyas, as also the Vaishyas 
in India, have looked upon dance and drama as the non-serious, 
frivolous plaything meant solely for lower-caste people, the reason 
lies.in the very origin of the Natyashastra. No wcnder dance and 
drama do not find mention in the serious Sanskrit texts such as 
the Upanishads, the Pauranas and others. Even in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, dance is mentioned only in association with 
low characters and in condemnatory situations. The Pandu 
brothers, the exemplary noble characters, have nothing to do 
with dance and dancers. But Duhshasana and Duhshasna, the 
arch-devils of the Mahabharata, are said to have a liking for dance. i 
They ask Draupadi to dance as Duhshasana denudes her before | i 
a gathering, which included her five husbands. In the Ramayana, y 
in Dasharatha’s court, there are no dancers, nor, later on, in the 
court of Rama, when he becomes king. But there are dancers in 
the court of Ravana, particularly female dancers with whom the | 
demon-king indulges in revelry. Again, in the Krishna myth, ‘ 
the gopis are described as dancing, specially when their sexual iE 
passion is aroused. But Rukmini or Satyabhama, or any other | 
of the sixteen thousand wives of Krishna, are not shown dancing, | 
for they are the wives of an emperor and must not indulge in i 
such low activity. , | 
The Krishna-gopi myth also illustrates the other notion in the | i 

| 
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Indian mind about dance: namely, its correlation with sexual 
passion and sexual union. This notion too has its origin in a myth 
which is even earlier than the myth of Bramha creating the Nat- 
yashastra for the benefit of the Shudras. It is the myth of Shiva, 
who is sometimes described as the eternal dancer. His dance is 
associated with the passions—of love and of fury and anger. 
He dances to celebrate sexual passion, and he dances to destroy — 
in anger—both, symbolically, being one and the same. The tan- 
dava dance has been interpreted both ways. And originally, Shiva 
danced with Shakti according to the Tantric, or even Samkhya 
school of thought, to create the world—the dance being evidently 
symbolic of the sexual act enacted in fierce passion. Therefore, 
the devotees of Shiva also dance in a frenzied manner to please 
their god. So also at some places, notably in Bengal, the Vishnu 
and Kali devotees dance to offer their worship to the god and 
the goddess. Evidently, in this form dancing is supposed to enact 
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the process of realizing a mystical union with the ultimate reality 
through a heightening of bodily or sexual passion attained through 
the movement of the various organs of the body. ; 

Both the myths relating to the origin of dancing, however, 
point unmistakably to the close association between dance and 
sexuality in the traditional Jndian attitude, which was strengthen- 
ed by various other myths and legends of later centuries cons- 
tantly growing around Indra, the king of the heavens and of other 
earthly kings. With the revival of Hinduism, every king modelled 
himself after Indra, and maintained dancers in his court for this 
own amusement and for extra-marital sexual adventure. In the 
south, however, where the rise of Buddhism had not seriously 
impaired the continuity of Hindu traditions, dancers were em- 
ployed in the court as well as in the temples maintained by the 
king’s treasury. With the decline in power of these kingdoms as a 
result of internecine war or attacks from the north, temple-dancers 
lost royal support, but lived under the support of devotees and 
priests, who often used them for sexual gratification. 

In the later Gupta period, dancing forms came to be engraved 
on the walls of temples, and were also used in poetry and drama 
by Kalidas and others, but all this was limited to the world of art 
and literature patronized by the Gupta kings. The Hindus in gene- 
ral remained unconcerned and continued to live in accordance 
with traditional Vedic rites and rules of conduct, in which dancing 
as such had no honourable place. As for the promotion of dance 
and dancing by the king, they thought that it was his prerogative 
to do so, for he was not bound by ordinary rules of conduct. 
And in any case extra-marital sexual relations were not forbidden 
by Hindu law. The king had enough riches to keep the most 
beautiful girls for his pleasure, and to promote art and literature 
to add to his pleasure. 

With the Muslim invaders coming to stay in India, and even- 
tually building the Mughal empire, dancing was further relegated 
to the world of sexual pleasure. The Muslims had little patience 
with the mystic explanations accorded to dance, and in destroy- 
ing Hindu kingdoms and temples, they destroyed also the older 
traditions of dance, at least in those parts of India where they 
could establish an effective and prolonged control. To them, 
dancing was entertainment, a prelude to sexual pleasure, or a 
substitute for it. They had dancers of their own, and encouraged 
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converted women to be trained into dancers, but never with the | 
slightest pretence of deriving a mystical-spiritual experience from 
seeing a dance performance. 

Dancing and music had absolutely no place in their religion, PA 
but the king and his courtiers were free to enjoy the worldly life. & 
Therefore, dancers were employed in the court with the objective | 
of enhancing the worldly (sexual) pleasure of the king and the j 
men around him. But while the king would richly patronize the 
dancers, he would not permit any woman of his own royal house- E 
hold to learn dancing, even privately. Nor would, naturally, any E 
of his courtiers, or for that matter any honourable Muslim. For 
dance was meant to satisfy the sexual appetite, which was first | : 
whetted by the dancers. They were, therefore, to be artistically | j 
and sexually enjoyed and paid for the enjoyment, but not honoured | 4 
or respected, or even kept company with. They were. in other S 
words, prostitutes, and dancing was their art with which they 
would seduce men and excite their sexual urge. The Kathak 
dance form is the product of this social milieu. \ 

This aspect of Muslim influence further strengthened the tradi- 1 
tional attitude of the ordinary Hindu towards dance, specially | 
in the areas under Muslim rule. Dancing became synonymous 
with sexual licence in their minds. In the emergence of bhakti (i 
poetry, dancing is once again used as a symbal to suggest mysti- 7; 
cism of various kinds, but it remains confined to the literary 
muse, In actual life, dancing continued to be regarded as a vulgar 
display of sexual charm and, therefore, only fit for courtesans 
and prostitutes. The condemnation of Meerabai, the legendary 
Bhakti poetess, illustrates this attitude completely. Because she 
sang songs and danced, she was declared a prostitute by her 
husband and all others of the society of the time. 

Kathak, as a dance form, probably existed betore the Mughal | 
emperors patronized it, but as always it was performed by lower- il 
caste girls or temple girls in Rajasthan. However, it flourished | 
immensely under the patronage of the Mughals and acquired the 
features found in it today. To the Mughal period belongs its dress, 
the tight churidar and very wide ghaghra, tightly tied at the waist, 
giving full prominence to the protrusion of the breasts. The full- 
sleeved skin-tight blouse adds further sharpness to the curves 
of the body. Over this a Kathak dancer wears a bejewelled, sleeve- 
less jacket, open at the front and tied at the neck and the navel, 
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thereby adding to the sensual charm of the breasts. A Kathak 
dancer’s highest excellence lies in her footwork, with which she 
keeps rhythm with the tabla. As she engages herself in the nice- 
ties of footwork, her body keeps rhythm, as though in uncontrol- 
lable passion, and her stretched hand enacts a wriggling, waving, 
snake-like movement. The typical Kathak mudra is a seductive 
smile and passion-laden eyes. This dance, on the whole, involves 
a limited movement-pattern of hands and feet, but the variations 
are introduced through the varying rhythms of the tabla keeping 
pace. It is danced to the same rhythms in which the classical 
khayal music is set, which further accentuates its sexual appeal 
to the audience (cf. the chapter on classical music). It is, therefore, 
not without significance that the Kathak dance form is associa- 
ted almost entirely with the North Indian prostitutes of Benaras, 
Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur and other cities. 

Today, of course, a mention of this association would sound 
unpleasant to those promoting this dance as a respectable form of 
art, but the fact of the association remains. And it is this which 
has made Kathak an excellent dance form to enact in visual move- 
ments to the typically amatory compositions of thumri and gazal. 
Even in general presentation today, Kathak dancers enact the 
sexual romance of Krishna and Radha, which affords a wide 
and rich scope to indulge in the demonstration of sexually ex- 
citing poses and postures which are very akin to those of the 
prostitutes regaling their clients. 

Manipuri and Odissi are the only other dance forms which 
could be said to belong to North India, for both of them actually 
belong to the eastern regions of the country, namely Manipur 
(Assam) and Orissa. Today, Manipuri is danced bya group of 
young girls in overblown ghaghra and in a flow of lilting move- 
ment. The accompanying musical instruments are the pakhawaj 
and majira, and its rhythm is evocative of the hill life, of sound 
resounding through valleys punctuated by hills. It is mostly danced 
to the tune as well as to the words of bhajans in praise of Vishnu. 

Originally, however, Manipuri can be traced to the dance of 
the maibas and maibees, the priests and the priestesses of ancient 
times, who used to perform in times of adversity to appease the 
gods. Restoration of the fertility of the land, and of women 
suspected to be barren, seemed to have been the common purpose. 
It used to be danced by couples before the image of two snakes 
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intertwined with each other—male and female snakes in copula- 
tion. ; 

This original fertility element later mixed with the cult of $ 
Vishnu worship, and still later, evolved into the modern Mani- 
puriform, which blends the religious and the romantic. It is not a í 
dance which involves sharp expression and the dramatic shifting f 
of posture. Its postures flow from one into the other. On this | 
very account, they are suggestive of sexual emotion. The chest 
and waist movements, with the tilting position of the head on | 
one or the other side, have a peculiarly sexual charm. The posi- 
tion of the knees, closed together most of the time during the per- 
formance, and the smooth, flowing movements of hands and 
fingers add to the image of sexually inciting innocence. In the | 
rasa dances, Manipuri’s sexual contents become all the more i 
apparent: these are conventionally associated with the full-moon f 
Holi night in March, the full-moon night of Rakhi-purnima, in 
August and the Kartik full-moon night in October November. 
Significantly, the Krishna-Radha. romance provides the substance 
to all these Manipuri rasa dances. i 

As for Odissi, it is undoubtedly the richest in sexual appeal, 
both in content and form. It is known to be the original dance 3 
form of temple devadasis (maids dedicated to the service of the x 
gods), another term for the female temple-dancers. They were : 
maintained by the Kalinga kings and after the demolition of the 
kingdoms by rich religious people who worshipped in these tem- ; 
ples. The tradition came to an end only with the extension of the 
Mughal empire to Orissa, but it was continued by some men 
who wore the apparel of the apsaras and danced before the | 
gods. tA | 

The themes of Odissi have been provided by the compositions 
of Jayadeva,: Kapilendra, Vidyapati, Chandidas and other poets 
of the bhakti period—all known for their works steeped in sexual 
suggestion and romance. The legend is always the same: Krishna 
and the gopis and Radha; but the Odissi dance form shows a 
ng variety of moods within the framework of these legends. 
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surprisi TSG : | 
In keeping with the content, the characteristic postures an | 

poses of the dance are highly evocative of sexual feeling. In a 

characteristic pose, the dancer deflects her hip, her waist and foot | 

curved, with her hands on her waist, or one hand on the waist, j 

and the other raised in a curved position to the level of the head, : 
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The dress is a tightly-clad sari with several sharp folds on the 
front and lower part of the abdomen, half-sleeved blouse worn 
tight on the arms and breasts, and a bejewelled hairdo. As the 
dancer stands in the soma pada position, that is the position just 
before she begins to perform, the sari in front unfolds like the 
petals of a lotus, the deflected hip conjures up the sexual act, or 
an invitation to the act, and the arms and breasts tend to seduce 
the spectators visually. 
In the performance, the dancer’s movements have clear sexual | 
suggestions. The legs remain separated near the joint and the | 
thigh; the body swings always in a sort of triangular pattern. i 
The spinning, therefore, becomes highly dificult and yet passion- 
ately sensual in charm. Other characteristic movements are the 
swaying of the body from side to side, and a nimble gliding and 
jumping. All this makes Odissi a ravishing experience even to 
those who are not acquainted with the minute technical details. 
Of the dance forms of South India, Bharatanatyam is the 
most celebrated. It is also the oldest of all, deriving, as the pro- | 
ponents claim, directly from Bharata’s Natyashastra. Originally, | 
it might have been prevalent all over India, but after about the j 
10th century it flourished mainly in the region now roughly known 
as Tamil Nadu. The themes of this dance form, once again, came 
from the bhakti poets of the south, and it was performed by both 
male and female, individually or as a couple, in the temples. 
Its basic position is a straight body, arms placed on the waist, 
and feet facing the front and joined together. When the perfor- 
mance begins, the feet separate sideways, and knees also bend 
sideways, and the dancer almost poises her body in a stylized 
sitting position. From then on the movement of the dance consists 
of a series of triangle-formations, arms on waist, legs stretched | 
fi 
| 
| 


i 


sideways on the ground, swaying of the torso sideways, backward 
and forward and so on. These patterned movements, called 
adavus, are acquired by a highly disciplined coordination of the Í 
feet, knees, torso, arms, hands and neck. | 
The narrative elements in Bharatanatyam are generally myths 

depicting the amatory adventures of the gods. Sabdam and varnam 

are parts of this dance form which are enactments of scngs nar- 

rating legendary tales of sexual passion. A third part, called ` 
padam, usually enacts a love-stricken woman yearning to be uni- i 
ted with her lover. Thus the narrative elements reinforce the i 
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sexually rich visual suggestions. But even when the dancer is 
enacting pure dance, or nritta, the apparently pure movements 
have strong sexual suggestions. For most of the hand movements 
hover around the breasts, waist, lower abdomen, lips and cheeks 
and are suggestive of wild sexual passion. 

For the gestures used by the dancer, not only in Bharatanatyam 
but other dance forms too, are limited in number: so are symbolic 
representations of objects. And each of these is related to sensual 
or sexual pleasure. The gestures commonly made by the arms, 
hands and fingers are lotus, bhanwara, moon, garland, pond, 
fish, pillar, snake, tree, grove, rope, mirror, hair, comb, beauty 
pastes, foods, river, forest, peacock, pigeon, cloud, rain, door, 
bed, pillow, and a few others. Theoretically, the dance should be 
concerned with expressing all the Natyashastra bhavas on moads, 
but practically only the amatory bhavas are expressed. When 
other bhavas are expressed, they are invariably related to the 
main amatory ones. 

These limitations arise from the limitation of themes and 
narratives. Whatever the form of dance, the theme is invariably 
the sexual romance of Krishna and Radha and other gopis. Con- 
sequently, the dominant feelings depicted are always a few: jea- 
lousy, naughtiness, joy, sadness, sorrow, longing, lamentation, 
pleasure, playfulness and ecstasy. These feelings are never re- 
presented out of the context of sexual love. 

Folk-dance essentially conforms to the same pattern, though 
on the face of it, it might appear that there is a greater variety 
with respect to both themes and expressions here. And to an 
extent, this is undoubtedly true. But the variety is a result of 
regional and linguistic differences, as also differences of local 
custom and ritual. It also arises from the fact that the dominant 
mood and temper of the people of one region is different from 
that of another. Bhangra, for example, expresses the boundless 
physical energy and outgoing temper of the Punjabis, whereas 
the folk-dances of Bengal or Assam express the inward-turning, 
mystic temper of the people of the region. Indeed, a researcher 
into folk-dance-drama—for in the folk-dance form, drama 1s 
more integral than in the classical form—will come Across an 
endless variety of forms, deriving not only from regional dif- 
ferences, but also those of parganas (sub-divisions of districts ın 


the traditional form) and even villages. 
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Then there are the men’s folk-dances and the women’s folk- | i 
dances, as also mixed folk-dances. The gidda of the Punjab, for | I 
example, is wholly a women’s folk- dance, and so is the kariya- ' ' 

-jhumar of Bihar. But bhangra and the holi dances are for men. 
Significantly, there are a few mixed folk-dance forms in India, 
and all of them are performed by backward, lower-caste Hindus 
and the primitive aboriginals. Upper-caste Hindus, Muslims or 
Christians do not participate in these dances, though they enjoy 
seeing the fun and frolic enacted by the poor and the backward, 

However, what is common in all these diverse folk-dance | 
forms is the theme: in all of them the theme is the sexual passion | 
of married or unmarried couples. When the sexual passion of 
the couples is not directly delineated, it still forms the core of the 
narrative acted out by the group of dancers. In-laws are often, 
then, the principal characters satirized for their amorous inclina- f | 
tions and extra-marital sexual adventures. But more often the 
couple’s sexual passions constitute the thematic and narrative 
content, and the dancers enact them with gusto and vigour, and 
with the least inhibition. In Bihar, for example, there is a kind of 
profesional dancing group called the natua, consisting of a prin- 
cipal male dancer (in the dress of a female), a clown, a harmenium- 
master and a tabla-player. This group is fast disappearing, but 
till recently it was called to perform on the occasions of marriage, 
the sacred-thread ceremony, the birth of a son, or the celebration 
of any festival. The repertoire of this natua consisted mainly of 
tales of sexual passion. 

Of pure sexual passions are, however, the gidda of the Punjab 
and the kariya-jhumar of Bihar, both similar in almost all res- 
pects. In both only young girls dance, and mostly those un- 
married or newly married. There is no special occasion for per- 
forming these dances; any moonlit night; is: good enough, espe- 
cially during the spring, summer, rainy and autumn seasons. 
Late in the evening, groups of girls assemble at variaus places in 
the village and dance till late at night. The dancers divide them- 
selves into couples while the singers stand by, rendering passion- 

laden songs of love. The girls of each couple, arms stretched for- 
ward, hold each other with both hands and throw the weight of 
the bodies backward. Hands entwined they pull at each other 
and start spinning on their legs (slanted forward, and almost 
touching). They dance with complete abandonment, Keeping to 
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the tune of the song of passionate sexual love. At the climax they 
become unaware of the song and dance with a kind of frenzy, 
which ends with the couple embracing each other, each ima- 
gining her husband or lover in her arms. Then the dancers rest 
and become the singers, while the former singers now take the 
floor. 

Thus, whether it is classical or folk, Indian dance is almost 
wholly concerned with the depiction of sexual passion. It is mostly 
performed solo, or in couples; only the folk-dance is a group 
dance. The spectators come to see a dance performance with the 
specific expectation of deriving imaginary or vicarious sexual 
pleasure. The dancing invariably satisfies their expectations. 
When it does not, they feel bored and leave. 

This is mainly why experiments in modern dancing in India 
have failed. Modern dancing has some intellectual content; it 
is often an enactment of an idea, a thought, which is anathema 
in the world of Indian dancing. Of the experimenters in modern 
dance, Uday Shankar was the outstanding, almost legendary, 
figure. His achievements, as enshrined in Kalpana, his epoch- 
making film, were of a high order indeed. But what he left behind 
was soon lost in the whirlpool of traditional dance forms. Among 
other modern experimenters, Ram Gopal remained mostly in the 
west, and Sachin Shankar is still desperately struggling to make 
modern dance acceptable to the Indian audience, but with little 
success so far. There appears to be equally little hope for the 
acceptance of modern dance on Indian soil in future. 

Meanwhile, the only form of modern dance which has gained 
infinitely popular acceptance by audiences the country over, is the 
film dance-form. For this form is a crude blend of the sexual 
elements found in both classical and folk-dances. It offers plenty of 
hip movements, breast-shaking, leg-flexing, eye-winking, lip-bit- 
ing, buttock-shaking, arm-waving, body-curviné, jumping, glid- 
ing and swirling movements. Indian audiences could not ask for 


anything else. 
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Chapter Eight 


SEXUAL MOTIFS IN PAINTING, 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


Unlike music and dance, which have somehow retained an almost: 
uninteriupted continuity since ancient times, the representational 
arts, namely architecture, painting and sculpture, suffered a serious 
break with the past—some time early in the Mughal era. The 
decadence had, no doubt, set in much earlier; the three centuries 
preceding the advent of Babar are devoid of any remarkable 
achievements in the representational arts. With the establishment 
of the empire, they attenuated still further and soon disappeared 
out of contemporary life—except, of course, architecture, to which 
all the Mughal emperors took great fancy. 

They had, however, no taste for painting and sculpture, and to 
these they were extremely niggardly in extending their patronage. 
The reason, no doubt, was the basically and wholly iconoclastic 
rature of Islamic religion. But there might well have been another 
reason. An appreciation of the representational arts, howsoever 
vivid and pronounced their features, involves a minimum exercise 
of the intellectual faculty, which the Mughal emperors were either 
too lazy, or had too little patience, to do. Besides, architecture, 
painting and sculpture did not afford as vast a scope to the amo- 
rously romantic fancy of the emperors as did music and dance, 
and also poetry. 

Whatever the reason, or reasons, however, the important fact 
is that the native tradition of painting and sculpture was lost 
during the sixteenth century, never to be revived again. Minia- 
ture paintings of the late Mughal era mark the beginning of an 
entirely new phase in Indian art; they constitute the first stirrings 
of modern art, caused more by contact with European Renais- 
sance art than with Islamic culture. 

The painting and sculpture of modern times have developed 

through the pioneering efforts of a group of painters in Bengal 
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in the late nineteenth century, who rallied round under the 
leadership of one EB. Havell—then director of schools in 
Calcutta—with a view to reviving traditional Indian art. Later 
on, Abanindranath and his uncle, Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Nobel laureate, tried to boost the effort, but except for the 
emergence of individual excellence here and there, it did not 
shape into a significant development, or the beginning of some 
coherently defined innovations deriving from the rich traditions 
of the past. 

Since then, modern Indian painting and sculpture have grown 
more and more elitist in character, in the sense that they have 
come to be divorced from the actual life of the common people, 
the masses. It is extremely doubtful whether the masses in India, 
at any time in its long history, were sufficiently interested. in the 
representational arts, particularly painting. In all likelihood, and 
for reasons to be mentioned below, they were not. Even during 
the heyday of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, painting was 
confined to the few Buddhist delineators who mostly worked 
on cave and shrine walls, far removed from the gaze of the com- 
mon people. Nevertheless, the paintings of these periods, both 
in the choice of themes and the employment of formal technique, 
were expressive of the cultural life of the people. 

But the entire orientation of modern painting in India, since 
Amrita Sher-gill, has been western rather than Indian, or at 
best a marriage, though seldom a happy one, between the western 
technical skill and the Indian theme. This art is both inspired (if 
the word could be used) by the development of art in Europe 
| and America, and is meant for the English-educated Indian or | 

European and American art lovers and art buyers. Naturally, to : 
the Europeans and Americans modern Indian painting and sculp- À 
ture appear to be stale imitations of western art. The recent TE 
l revival of regional folk-paintings such as Madhubani, or of the T 
Tantric forms and the adoption of some of their attributes by it 4 
modern Indian artists, have certainly created a wider market for | l 
Indian art in the countries of the west, but within the country | i 
f even these innovations have not made much difference. ; 
| The phenomenon is not isolated; it characterizes the entire $ 
Y cultural-intellectual life in modern Indian society- As a result a 
the long period of stable British rule and the spread of libera 
education, two entirely different cultures have grown in the coun- 
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try: one, the elitist culture of the bandful at the top, and the other, fen 
the native Indian culture of the masses which encompass both or 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. It cannot be denied that in Indian ] 
society something like two cultures have always existed. Bramhanic | wh 
culture was notably that of the few whom the masses blindly fol- the 
lowed. Even among the Buddhists, the few initiates became the fro 
ideals whom others followed reverently. But the dichotomy of | th 
modern Indian society is of a kind that has never been found | ap 
before. In the past, despite the segmentation, there was still full of 
communication between the two sections. All of them together ne 
shared the same beliefs, worshipped the same gods, held the “it 
same values of good and bad, and derived happiness in the like | sh 
manner from the same things of life. | lo 
What happened in the nineteenth century was the emergence of | is 
an elite class, of the kind which was entirely unknown before. | we 
The members of this class did not only speak a language which | to 
had no affinity with any Indian language, but became acquainted In 
with an entirely new kind of knowledge, acquiring an entirely co 
new set of attitudes to the world and to life, which derived their iz 
meaning and sustenance from developments taking place in th 
western society, or that fragment of it which was being implanted w 
in India. They had nothing in common with the life of the mas- 
ses, which had, for the last eight centuries, remained withdrawn | ti 
into the shell of religious ritual and social custom. The new elites | re 
grew in the metropolitan centres and, having become aware of Cl 
their cultural heritage through western education, tried to adopt i fr 
the western ideas and methodology of social and cultural reforms =I Cl 
in India. This, naturally, did not make even a marginal impact ir 
on the masses. The situation that prevails today is a continuation 
of the same phenomenon. In fact the gap between the elite'and the a 
masses has grown still wider. The top westernized elite is still ci 
anathema to the Indian masses. 

However, from the point of view of culture, the plight of the ti 
educated elite is more pathetic than that of the masses. The latter a 
are well ensconced in their traditional universe, while the former p 
is unsettled, dangling between the traditional and the western— n 
or at least on the surface. For, in moments of crisis, the elite also 
escapes into the traditional, which clearly shows that his basic a 
belief-pattern or value-pattern is still traditional. But in his general I 
demeanour and approach to socio-economic and political prob- ti 
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lems, he adopts the western ways for which his education, formal 
or non-formal, has prepared him. 

Modern Indian painters have emerged out of this elitist group 
which has an uncertain cultural outlook, and it is to this group that 
they look for patronage. They have learnt the skill and technique 
from western artists, and also, in some cases, adopted western 
themes which, on the one hand, make their painting and sculpture 
appear meaningless to their own countrymen, anda drab imitation 
of western styles, to the westerners, on the other. They can become 

neither one nor the other. They cannot turn to the past because 
it was deeply imbued with a religious vision, which they cannot 
share. They have acquired a liberal western education and out- 
look, without really imbibing its Christian content. Their creativity 
is thus pathetically crippled by the conflict between intellectual 
westernization and cultural traditionalism. Even repeated visits 
to Europe and America do not help resolve the dilemma. The 
Indian painter has somehow come to live with it, and managed to 
continue painting or carving sculptures for westerners and western- 
ized Indians, who are his potential buyers. As for the masses, 
they are hardly aware of the existence of modern artists and their 
works. 

It needs to be stressed that art as art has no place in the tradi- 
tional Indian life-scheme. The modern Indian artist does not 
realize the full implications of this very typical aspect of the Indian 
cultural ethos. In fact he cannot realize it, because he has emerged 
from a very rejection of that culture in his adoption of western 
culture—specially of the spurious, superficial kind that has grown 


in India. | , 

There are two attributes of western culture which are integral, i 
and most central to it: a deep historical sense, and an intellectual i 
curiosity to comprehend and control the natural and worldly 
phenomena. Both are, of course, correlative, and in a very impor- ie 


tant sense, both are indispensable for the development of art as 
art, particularly painting and sculpture. Both art forms demand the | 
presence of a historical sense and an intellectual comprehensive- E 
ness in the artist as well as in the pecple for whom he works. : 
As opposed to this, traditional Indian culture, even after having 


——> 


assimilated agreeable elements from Islamic culture as it grew 1n | 4 
India, is wholly devoid of both. It is intrinsically based upon ae B 
total rejection of history as well as the intellect. The pleasure o | 
|| 
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life lies in the excitement and gratification of the senses, parti- 
cularly sexuality, which everyone must seek and find for himself 
or herself. Therein also lies the religious meaning and the fulfil- 
ment of social duty. Anything which lies beyond this closed circle 
of sexuality, and its ramifications in various forms, does not | 
appeal to this culture. | 
Just one example should suffice here. The ancient art treasures 
of India have existed for the last two or three thousand years, but 
until the coming of the Britishers, not a single document even 
mentioning their existence was ever written by any Indian, scholar 
or layman. No piece of literature, even till the end of Mughal 
rule, mentions them. Both the traditional Sanskrit as well as the | 
“modern” Urdu education were based wholly upon religious or 
romantic texts—to the exclusion of all intellectual elements and | 
interest in the observation of the actual world. So, for several 
centuries, Ajanta and Ellora, Khajuraho and Mamallapuram, 
remained completely unknown until they were discovered by the 
Britishers, who began putting together certain fragments of ancient 
Indian history. Thus the first of history India was written by the 
Britishers, who also wrote the first historical account of India’s 
art heritage, and, thereby, brought about in the Indians an aware- 
ness of their own history and art. But even till now the awareness 
has failed to generate in them, because of their being bound to Í 
traditional culture, a genuine and deep historical sense, or an | 
intellectual curiosity. | 
It is significant that of all representational arts in pre-modern 
India, the least developed, thematically or technically, was paint- 
ing. Architecture, by comparison, was certainly more developed, 
of which the temples, shrines and stupas are standing examples. 
But the genius of the people found fuller expression in sculpture, 
though it is closely akin to architecture. The explanation is not 
difficult to find. Indian culture being essentially sensual, it felt 
more at home with solid materials, such as clay, stone, bronze, 
ivory, etc. It revelled in moulding the solid mass more than work- 
ing with colours on a two-dimensional plane. And when the 
Indian artist came to paint, he painted more with a sense for 
sculpture than painting. 
In the history of the Indian arts, painting does not make its 
appearance in any significant sense before the fifth or sixth 
century, of which period the Ajanta-Ellora cave paintings are a 
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glorious achievement. This period marks the resurgence of the 
Bramhanic cults, but the Buddhist art tradition continued, and 
even merged with the Hindu style of delineation. Whether, in 
painting, the resurgent Hindu culture achieved anything equal to 
the Ajanta-Ellora complex, is not known. It is quite possible that 
the Hindu paintings of the period were used for illustrating the 
| mystical cults—such as Tantra—or for domestic ritualistic deco- 
| ration. Of the latter, the Alpana style in Bengal and the 
Madhubani style in Bihar may be regarded as contemporary 
illustrations. 

On the whole, however, the Hindu mind seems to have ignored 
the art of painting through history. Perhaps the Rajput miniature 
} paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may be 
adduced to refute the above statement. But one must remember 
| that the miniature style was the typical product of the Mughal 

period, and born, moreover, as an imitation of European Renais- 
sance art. Although the miniature Rajput paintirgs have their 
own themes—Radha-Krishna love, glorification of the Rajput 
kings and heroes, etc.—they are not, in execution, distinguishable 
from the Mughal miniatures. 

One very important reason why the Indians of the past did not 
express themselves in painting, was their basic attitude to life. 
Objects of the actual world had very little significance, in their view. 
They were not interested in observing, therefore, the world of 
nature, or the people in society. In other words, they were not 

| interested in objects and in people as they were, but in the reality 

underlying them. This reality being the pleasure or pain of the 
senses—or an intensified state of it—and perceived and known in 
terms of the religious-mystical; was inexpressible in the two- 
dimensional character of painting. It involved a representation of 
objective details, the relation between or among which contains 
the meaning it attempts to convey. i 

This was a crucial problem for all representational arts, and that 
is why, for centuries before the Gupta period, they have had almost 
no existence—except, to an extent, architecture. The Vedas are 
known to have been composed some eight to ten centuries before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, and Buddhism flourished about ie 
centuries before it. King Ashoka established the first eee 
empire around 300 B.C., and in the next six to seven a a3 
years Buddhism rose to pre-eminence, and then fell from it. Bu 
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during all these centuries, if one goes by archacological evidence, 
the representational arts were limited to domestic and ritualistic 
objects, and have no aesthetic attributes. 

With the coming of the Gupta empire fresh creative energies 
were released, but major portions of them were channelized in 
the writing of religious texts and epics, and in the performance of 
music, dance and drama. Only the 1esidual creative energy flowed 
into the representational arts. But as time passed, mere energy was 
diverted to architecture and sculpture, which reached its acme in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. Thus, while the scriptures 
have existed for about three thousand years and are still condition- 
ing the culture of the people, the representational arts flourished 
for only about seven hundred years, between the sixth and thir- 
teenth centuries A.D., and then decayed and remained forgotten. 

This has been so because of the crucial problem the arts faced 
—of communicating a state of the inner world which was incom- 
municable, but which alone was worth giving expression to for the 
artists of the time: not as art, but as embodying, aiding or signify- 
ing the religious vision and the mystical experience. This problem 
was solved by portraying the mudras and postures described in 
yogic and Tantric texts, and prescribed in the Natyashastra 
practised by the dancing women. 

The women of Ajanta and Ellora were, therefore, not sculpted 
on actual observation, but as types mentioned in the texts. And 
since women had been described in them as the embodiment of 
sex-pleasures, they were presented with exaggerated sensual features 
of face and body: full lips, plump cheeks, large and half-closed 
eyes. Their arms are fleshy and round, waist thin and flexed, hips 
huge but symmetrical; but the focal point in the figures is the 
breasts: big, round, hugely protruding, as though the bust were 
laden with their weight. The overall expression lambent on their 
faces is one of serene joy, which seems to be born out of becalmed 
sensual passion. These women figures in the frescoes were evident- 
ly meant to symbolize the joy of the controlled sexual urge, by 
submitting themselves to Buddha. This is particularly true of the 
Ajanta frescoes, in which the narrative materials are drawn from 
legendary episodes of the life and teachings of the Buddha. The 
female figures are meant to suggest the powerful snare of the | 
sensual and sexual pleasures which the Buddha had overcome, 
and those fallowing him were to do the same. 
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The Ellora frescoes, on the other hand, depict the Hindu gods 
and goddesses and some episodes from the Ramayana, the most 
frequently represented being Shiva and Parvati. But in the delinea- 
tion of the female figure, there is no difference in Style from the 
Ajanta figures. In both, the same parts of the figure are stressed 
and stylized, because the Indians, Buddhists or Hindus could not 
think of women except in terms of sexual pleasure. The woman 
remains the central preoccupation of both: for the Buddhists in 
the form of rejection or negation; for the Hindus in the form of a 
full acceptance and celebration. The Buddhists reject the woman 
for the same reason as the Hindus accept her: that she is the re- 
pository of a boundless sexual urge. Ajanta and Ellora have 
portrayed the female figure in the same idiom, but the former with 
a view to showing the beauty of the sex-urge conquered, and the 
latter with a view to illustrating the beauty of the sex-urge to be 
realized to the full in the sexual act, in order to attain an inner 
state of liberation. The common expression of serene joy emanat- 
ing from the female figures, in both Ajanta and Ellora, is meant to 
convey the nature of the joy of both rejection and the acceptance 
and celebration of sex. 

In the Ajanta cave frescoes, sexual symbols are used in the over- 
all framework also. At first sight, the narratives seem mostly to 
have been painted in continuous stretches, one merging into the 
other. But on closer observation, an almost uniform framework 
is perceptible. This framework is that of a mandala design, a series 
of circular objects and figures leading gradually to a centre. The 
eyes of the viewer, after rambling on the outer circles, are made to 
penetrate deeper towards the circle at the centre. In fact, circles 
and oval shapes, both suggestive of the forms of female breast 
and loin, stand out everywhere. Then there are objects such as 
trees, snakes, animals (deer particularly), which reinforce the 
sexual suggestion. They are further enhanced by the configu 
of the female figures. They are painted mostly in the i per 
style—that is, the body flexed into three parts. The first part Is ae 
face, the second the bust down to the waist, and the third from the 
waist down. The centre of the first part is always the lips, of the 
second part the breasts, and of the third part the ati ee 
| the vulva. Evidently, in each three parts of the female body, 
| centre is the embodiment of sexual passion. 

Í When, after remaining in eclipse for several centur 
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was revived in the miniature style during the late Mughal period, 
the Ajanta-Ellora style was as good as lost and completely for- 
gotten. It is quite possible that during all these intervening cen- 
turies, the very existence of cave paintings waS never known, 
Miniature painting, therefore, has an entirely different style, 
deriving more from European painting of the time than from 
the traditional Indian style. The figures are still there, but now they 
form part of a scene, either of nature or of the court. The theme, 
in accordance with the general cultural milieu of the time, is 
romantic, courtly love and kingly majesty. The primacy of the 
figures tends to be replaced by a primacy of scene intended to evoke 
a romantic feeling. To some extent, this tradition continued in 
modern painting, though it was distinguished by a greater technical 
skill derived imitatively from such original European masters as 
Picasso, Cezanne and others, and the primacy of feeling was 
sought to be replaced now by the primacy of a psychological 
reality, which needed to be comprehended through an exercise 
of intellectual faculty. 

But the traditional painting style also seems to have been re- 
vived during the Mughal period, when the art of painting itself 
came into vogue ona wider scale, with the availability of paper and 
the import, from Europe, of the technique of colour-mixing and its 
varied usage. The common Hindus inhabiting the far-flung, vast 
rural expanse went on more or less undisturbed with their rituals j 
and customs. Many of them painted the walls of their houses, 
temples and their worship-places, and through these paintings, 
done in perishable colours and for specific occasions, the tradi- 
tional Indian painting style was kept alive. There was no aesthetic 
code governing these domestic decorators; the style was derived 
from the reading of the scriptures or from observing the 
sculptures on temple walls, and the techniques, developed 
indigenously, were handed over orally from generation to 
generation. 

It was this traditional painting which developed as folk-art in 
different forms in different regions through the Mughal, and 
later, the British period. With the introduction of printing and the 
technique of reproduction, this traditional folk-painting style 
came to be used in illustrations of religious myths attached to 
religious texts, or sold separately to be hung at the place of Wor 
ship or on the walls of living-rooms. Then came picture calendars, 
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using the traditional painting style rather than the modern paint- 
ing style. 

Today, books and calendars containing pictures of gods and 
goddesses in the Ajanta-Ellora style sell in millions. Their sexual 
features are now painted more realistically than ever before, and 
for ends more sensual than that of the Ajanta-Ellora female 
figures. But Indians love sensuality and revere: it when it is allied 
to religious figures. To them, naturally, modern painting appears 
a meaningless blotch of colour. For it does not have an obvious 
meaning. Aesthetic considerations do not matter at all. 

In architecture, the traditional Indian achievement is the temple 
form, wherein sexual symbolisms are indistinguishable from the 
those religious. The superstructure, invariably round and cylindri- 
cal and tapering (though with some variations), is clearly shaped 
after the linga, or male sexual organ penetrating the sky, or 
prakriti. The design of the minar in Muslim architecture may have 
been inspired by the same image, and in some Urdu verse, the 
image of the Kutub minar penetrating the vagina of the sky has 
actually been used. In Hindu temple designs, however, the image 
of sexuality dominates the lower portions too. Often, in Hindu 
devotional songs, the human body is compared to the architec- 
tural design of the temple. Its openings on four sides are compared 
to the four openings in the human body: mouth, nose, ear and 
anus. In the midst of the body is seated Narayan, that is Vishnu, 
like a stone image in the middle of the temple. The whole middle 
space can be as relevantly compared to the female womb, and 
the pedestal to the vaginal mound on to which man mounts to 
renew himself. The veranda around the main plank is meant for 
circumambulation of the devotees, after which they penetrate into 
the womb, the mystery world of creation, faintly lighted, smelling 
of sandalwood, flowers, ghee and sticky with spilt mustard oil 
and wet with water, flowing everywhere, from the top of the 
image down to all its corners. 

All this is enforced further by the images of gods and god- 
desses themselves, usually male and female, in their blooming, 
full-bodied youthfulness. If it is a Shiva temple the image, = 
stated before, is the linga, placed on a vagina-shaped pedestal, 
which the devotees worship with great devotion. Barren women 
worship Shiva regularly. They wash the linga every oe 
place flowers on it, offer prayers and take some drops of wa 
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from the pedestal. Unmarried girls are specially required to 
perform a worship of Shiva for getting handsome and satisfying 
husbands. 

However, it is in the sculpture that sexual elements are infi- 
nitely more pronounced than in painting and architecture. From 
the very beginning, which means since the second or third century 
B.C., Indian sculpture has been preoccupied with the human figure, 
and more particularly with the female figure, and in the execu- 
tion, has displayed a surprising sense of aesthetic proportion and 
form. For in moulding three-dimensional figures out of stone, 
the absorption of Indian artists was complete and unwavering. 
The mystique of sexuality became concrete under the touch of 
their fingers. 

These figures, however, are seldom carved out singly from a 
separate block of stone. They were hewn to decorate the gate, 
the door and the walls of stupas, shrines and, later, temples. 
Till the second or third centuries B.C., seldom were male figures 
used in sculpture. Although, in all likelihood, the initial inspira- 
tion for the representational arts, particularly sculpture, was 
provided by the Greeks—after Alexander’s invasion of India and 
the establishment of the Greek empire on Indian soil—the Indian | 
sculptors avoided male figures. The reason was that the only 
male figure to be sculpted was that of the Buddha, and he was | 
deemed beyond the ordinary grasp of the human mind. There- f 
fore, till the second or third centuries B.C., episodes from the | 
Buddha’s life are depicted in stone, showing female and animal 
figures, but not generally the Buddha himself. 

The figure of the Buddha began appearing more regularly and 
profusely from the second century onwards, perhaps in imitation of 
the Hindu gods and goddesses who had begun to appear by then. 

Since then, both male and female figures dominated Indian sculp- 

ture, whether Buddhist or Hindu. In both, however, these figures 

form parts of a narrative which consists, invariably, of episodes 

from known religious myths. In the post-Gupta period, perhaps 

with the wide dissemination of the Hindu mystic cults such as j 
Tantra, the male and female figures are more freely and more | 
abundantly employed, often under the thinnest pretext of reli- 
gious myths. But the more these figures are divested of their 
immediate religious context, the more dynamic and the more 
aesthetically satisfying do they become, 
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It is clear from looking at the sculptures of the entire period— 
from the second century B.C. to the twelfth century A.D.—that 
both male and female figures have been carved, not with the actual 
men and women in mind, but with the ideal figures as known 
from the accounts given in religious and erotic literatures. Take 
the male figure first. The early Buddha figure is closely carved in 
the Greek style, and it is only gradually that the figure acquires 
some typically Indian features: broad shoulders, fleshy and 
slightly protruded chest, thin waist, thick, sensual lips, large eyes, 
long arms, large ears and a broad forehead. Apparently, all these 
features are associated with the type of man who is sexually at- 
tractive to women. Later on, in the depiction cf Hindu gods, 
the belly tends to become fuller than before. In the Buddha 
figure, however, the belly is slimmer and more proportionate to 
the thin waist, throwing the broadness of the chest into relief. 
The figure is clad, in the beginning, in almost Greek apparel; a 
large tunic is thrown over the left shoulder, covering the entire 
body down to the legs. But the subsequent Buddha figures are 
mostly loin-clothed, with bodies bare from the waist up, and in 
them the manly features are strongly stressed. 

The dominant expression on the face of the Buddha figure is 
one of tranquillity, coupled with compassion, which comes from 
the attainment of ultimate wisdom. However, if a dozen statues 
are seen in succession, the sameness of the expression would 
tend to weary the viewer. 

In contrast to the male figure, the female figure shows a sur- 
1 

| 

| 


| 
| 


prising variety of moods, expressions and poses—all contributing 
to an impression of great dynamism. This is as true of the female 
figures of the second century B-C. as of those of the twelfth 
century A.D. In broad delineation of the parts of the body, & 
Bharhut yakshini, for example, is not essentially different from 
the female figure of Khajuraho. Full, sensual lips, full cheeks, 
fleshy arms, full-grown pomegranate-shaped breasts, thin waist 
and large, plumpy, though nimble hips are most common. Also 
common are the ornaments on the wrists, arms, neck and waist, 
all drawing the eyes of the viewer to the sexy parts of the figure. 
What varies is the expression, in consequence, of the postures 1n 
which female figures have been cast. i 

An indication of this variety is to be found already 1n the 


Mathura school, which flourished in the second oentury. Tri 
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bhangi is the usual posture of the female figure, which became the 
basic posture in both later sculpture and painting. The grace and 
vitality of this posture are derived from, and dependent on, the 
prominence given to the sexy parts of the body, and the fullness 
of these parts. The two bends of the body create a flowing move- 
ment, at the centre of which is the navel and the womb, flanked, 
in a stylized manner, by the breasts above and the vagina below. 
The fleshy thighs are separated, with one leg bent and making 
a triangle upon the other, the uppermost angle of which is the 
vulva-mount, which joins the thighs. The arm postures add to the 
dynamic flow of energy personified. These are dance postures, 
but unlike in the dance where the arms and hands are used to 
suggest an object, in the tribhangi postures they have no other 
purpose but to stress sometimes the hips, sometimes the cheeks 
and sometimes the thinness of the waist, in contrast to the exube- 
rant fullness of the breasts. 

Furthermore, these female figures, in the narrative reliefs or 
gate and balustrade decorations, are juxtaposed with such other 
objects as are suggestive of sexuality; trees, branches with leaves, | 
snakes, deer, elephants, horses, geese, flowers, fruit and so on. | 
Thus the overall image of a woman that emerges from these | 
pictures today, is the one described in the Hindu texts: a being i 
meant primarily for the sexual pleasures of man, and secondarily | 
for procreation; for the fullness of breasts and hips are also sug- 
gestive of fertility—rich vessels to hold and nurse the male seed. 

The art of sculpture in India, as is well known, reached the acme 
of excellence in the medieval period, specially between the twelfth 
and the fourteenth centuries, and this excellence is embodied in 
the wall decorations of the Orissan temples at Khajuraho and 
Konarak. It is only fair to assume that many temples on the Orissa 
design must have been built at other places in northern India, ; 
but were decimated by the Muslim invaders. Perhaps inaccessi- | 
bility, and the relative unimportance of Orissa as a strategic | 
region, prevented the invaders from ravaging this segment of | 
India, and thus some specimens of the highest achievement of ' 
¿the Hindu sculptors was saved for posterity. 

The cultural developments in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods, however, had prepared the ground for the culmination 
of achievements in sculpture in the medieval period. Between 
the third and tenth centuries, almost all religious scriptures and 
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philosophical texts had been written, codified, and their main 
tenets governing life in the society of the time disseminated 
through education among the people. This was true of both Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism, but as time passed, the appeal of the former 
declined considerably. The reason, obviously, was that an under- 
standing of Buddhism required some minimum amount of in- 
tellectual comprehension which the Indian mind was incapable of 
developing. Correlated to this was the Buddhist emphasis on 
asceticism of a kind, which tended to repel the people in general. 

On the other hand, the Hindu scriptures and philosophical 
texts had a strongly concrete appeal about them. It was also the 
time when several treatises on the art and science of sexual lave, 
including the celebrated Kamashastra of Vatsyayana, came to be 
written. Kalidas’s poems and plays of rich erotic love were also 
written during this period, which set a tradition for other contem- 
porary poets, and their successors, of whom Jayadev (belonging to 
the thirteenth century) happens to be the most illustrious. It was 
also the period of the great resurgence of various mystic cults, all 
of which were based upon sexuality in a variety of ways. 

In sculpture itself, the Gupta and post-Gupta periods are mark- 
ed by an intense preoccupation with hewing and carving all kinds 
of figures of animals and human beings, of which numerous spe- 
cimens are to be found in the archaeological museums of the world, 
or in the remnants of the temples at Sarnath, Elephanta, Mamal- 
lapuram, Ellora and elsewhere. The Muktesvara temple at Bhu- 
vaneshwar too would belong to this category. These, not to men- 
tion thousands of other temples and shrines, DOW destroyed, pro- 
vide illustrations of the rich developments in the art of sculpture, 
which took place just before the climactic heights of Khajuraho 
and Konarak. 

The overall theme of sculpture pieces which decorate the walls 
of the Khajuraho and Konarak temples is maithun, or eon 
tion, which is the core theme of all Hindu religious beliefs an 
rituals. Whether it is a bull copulating with a cow or a man a 
a woman, the very act of copulation is the sharing of Soa 
creative process emanating from the union of Shiva an = 
Purush and Prakriti, the male and the female. But man and oe : 
being a part of the gods—which animals or birds are ee 
not only share, in copulation, creative mystery with divine ; 


but they also become divine beings. 
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This marks the starting point of the Tantric cult. If, through 
copulation, man and woman become god and goddess, the plea- 
sure of it needs to be intensified and the duration of it prolonged. 
Since after copulation the man and woman have to return to the 
ordinary, mundane world, the intenser the pleasure and the 
more prolonged the act, the better. On this point also converges 
Vatsyayana’s erotic shastra. It claims to be a “scientific? guide 
to the methodology of sexual intercourse, which aims at enabling 
the mating couple to attain the same divine states of being which 
the religious texts speak of, and which the poems of Kalidas 
celebrate. And of that methodology, the Khajuraho sculptures 
might be said to be practical demonstrations. It is said, though 
it has not been verifled, that the sculptural pieces of Khajuraho 
embody, altogether, each of the eighty-four asanas (for which the 
nearest word in English is “postures”) of sexual intercourse 
mentioned in the various Kamashastra texts of the time. 

Thus them aithun postures sculpted are meant to illustrate 
the core theme of the traditional or cternal Hindu religious 
(as well as cultural) ethos. This ethos, the central matrix of which 
is the celebration of sexual union, got warped later by the deve- 
lopment of a certain puritanic element in the conduct of upper- 
caste Hindus, possibly as a result of the contact with Muslim 
culture. Nevertheless, the core theme continued to dominate 
Hindu social thinking and personal feeling. 

But the art of Khajuraho and Konarak does not lie in theii 
religious symbolism, though it must always be remembered that 
the Hindus have no concept of art. For the Hindu artists who 
carved the maithun postures on stone, it was essentially a way of 
religious celebration—ecstatic celebration. They would not have 
undertaken the work otherwise, that is for any purpose other 
than religious celebration. That they are works of art is the dis- 
covery of modern, western man. But their artistic excellences are 
not so much the product of artistic thinking and aesthetic consi- 
deration as of intuitive perception which is, in any case, inherent 
in the very nature of the religious vision. 

The variety of postures would strike anyone as one of the ' 
outstanding elements in the Khajuraho and Konarak sculptures. 
Although the postures, by themselves, do not constitute evidence 
of an inventive or imaginative mind, the execution of them cer- 
tainly suggests an astonishing range of carving skill. But the most | 
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remarkable features of these sculptures are the sense of perspec- 
tive, proportion, balance, dynamism and concentration. Each 
posture has a perspective that reveals the mating act most striking- 
ly and vividly; next, proportion is maintained between the sexual 
organ and other parts of the body with respect to solidity and size; 
the sense of balance is to be seen in the relationship between the 
male and female bodies, and the plausibility of their entwined 
parts; the impression of dynamism lies in centralizing the male- 
female sexual organs stuck to each other, to which the viewer’s 
eyes return repeatedly from surveying the upper and lower por- 
tions of the two bodies in action. All these contribute to the 
strange effect of concentration, almost hypnotic in nature, through 
which sexuality seems to transcend itself, beyond the sensual into 
the mystical. 

It was this—the coexistence, and the identification, of the 
sexual and the mystical—that was lost in the Mughal period. 
The sexual was meant to be divorced from the religious and 
mystical. It came to be regarded as a purely human thing, and 
sexual pleasure was more and more allied to romantic pleasure. 
Consequently, while painting flourished—though only in the mini- 
ature form, where romantic feeling could be delineated—the art of 
sculpture declined and almost disappeared. 

But it did not die; it disappeared from public places and was 
domesticated in Hindu homes. It became associated with occa- 
sions of social and religious ritual, which required images of the 
gods and goddesses to be madésat home and worshipped. Even 
today, in the Brahmin homes of north Bihar, one of the daily 
household duties of women is to make images of Shiva-linga and 
other gods and goddesses, kneaded out of clay. On religious 
accasions, the Hindus make life-sized images of various gods and 
goddesses for worshipping. In the making of these images, the 
artistic attributes of classical and medieval sculptures are never to 
be found, but the latter still provide the models. The image of the 
goddess Durga, for example, has invariably the eyes, breasts, 
hips, arms etc. of the classical form; so, for that matter, has the 
goddess Saraswati. Even the burnt-clay images of Hindu deities 
and animals, made and sold in thousands at religious congrega- 
tions, beat the mark of the traditional classical rather than 
| modern artistic style. And so also sell in thousands and lakhs 
among Hindus, printed pictures of deities painted in the 
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traditional style. It is evident that for millions of Hindus art as 
art has still no meaning whatsoever. Nor would any one of them 
be induced to appreciate and buy a piece of modern Indian 
painting or sculpture, which is much too intellectualized and 
far too westernized for them. 

The cultural gap between them and the handful of contemporary 
painters and sculptors is, at present, too wide and also tao deep 


to be bridged. 
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Chapter Nine 


THE SEX-BOUND LITERARY 
TRADITION 


3 ; ian culture, 
Or ali ie ati ro os, the worse 
which have been pathetically woul a attineg and 
is, undoubtedly, literature. Music, dance, even pa ‘a a 

; ave in some way managed to survive the ons aught, 
ieee they were never really cut off from the pea 
cultural tradition. This has been possible because the me ee > 
they employed, such as the voice or sound, bodily ges a 
colour and stone, are by their very nature inviolable. But the 
medium of literary expression is language, which remains viola- 
ble. Accidents and coincidences in history can make or mar the 
entire course of the development of a language and, thereby, 
strengthen or cripple its literary possibilities. 

The first such occasion in Indian history was the beginning of 
the Muslim invasions, some time around A.D. 1000, and their 
almost uninterrupted continuance through the succeeding cen- 
turies until the emergence of the Mughal empire. The damage 
inflicted on the monumental achievements of Indian culture was 
incalculable, but not yet beyond repair. In fact, even as the Mus- 
lim invasions were ravaging the Indo-Gangetic’ plains, the native 
Hindu culture rallied round in great vigour and expressed itself 
in various forms in the central and southern regions of India. 

Later, as the Mughal empire increasingly exercised religious 
tolerance, great works of Hindi literature came to be written, 
with a peculiar blend of the Hindu and Muslim cultures—a blend 
ee ane out of certain attributes of their common 
ne e se ee the Hindus tended to grow 
to sex iets: - See eee atha attitudes 
character. O th eoa increasingly acquired a romantic 

E r. On the other hand the Muslims, under the impact of 
Hindu culture, grew more liberal and lax in sexual i 

a xual relations than 
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they had been originally. : í 

Had the European powers not come to India, of which the 
British ultimately succeeded in establishing a complete and un- 
questioned hegemony, no matter what happened to India politi- 
cally after the disintegration of the Mughal empire, its cultural 
traditions, particularly the literary, would have retained their 
continuity. It is possible that the country would have been divided 
into many small sovereign states, often at war with each other, 
but the cultural stream of the subcontinent would have retained 
its native vigour and its capacity for fruitful assimilation of fresh 
influences from all over the world. Perhaps out of the recognition 
of cultural affinity would have emanated some kind of peace 
among the hypothetical states, and then the map of India today 
would have been similar to that of Europe: one culture, but several 
sovereign countries politically. 

British rule happened to cripple the Indian subcontinent in a 
more subtle, and also a more fundamental, manner. It imposed 
an artificially created political unity over India, and introduced a 
kind of culture which was truly and totally alien to the native, 
But it undoubtedly served the important purpose of propping up 
an artificially created political unity. The language of this culture 
was English, which thus became the vehicle of modern ideas in 
India: English and not the other regional languages. Had the 
latter received the modern ideas and scientific thought on their 
own, through first-hand contact—as was likely if they had deve- 
loped as languages of the hypothetical sovereign states—the cul- 
tural, and particularly literary, history of the subcontinent would 
have been different. 

As it was bound to happen, modern English education remained 
confined mainly to the large cities and towns, which also grew 
as centres of power and wealth, where newly educated people 
collected in search of jobs and business.. The metropolitan city 
was also the centre of intellectual activity, based upon the newly 
emergent modern western culture. In this way grew a dichotomy, 
the kind of which had never happened before: the one or two 
per cent of the elite in India who had acquired English education, 
were cut off from the rest of the ninety-eight per cent, who were 
allowed—nay, encouraged—to remain within the bounds of their 
own traditional (and now suddenly outmoded) education and 
culture. 
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Nothing crippled the growth of the literatures of India as much 
as this dichotomy and its numerous resultant consequences. 
The literature of the two per cent, deriving its sustenance from 
alien western culture, claimed to be the vanguard of the various 
literatures of the ninety-eight per cent, and each of these, accord- | 
ing to its capacity, followed and imitated the former. In time, ! 
all Indian languages began producing literatures, but, being now | 
cut off from native traditions, each one grew in imitation of Eng- i 
lish literature, and then in imitation of other European literatures. | 
Not only was originality lost in this process, but the entire literary 
effort became an eternal exercise in mediocrity. | 

For there was a basic incompatibility between western culture 
as represented by English literature in India, and the native cul- 4 
ture as represented by the various regional literatures, which could 
not be overcome. While the former was a product of the intellec- 
tual faculty, the latter was based upon a near denial of intellectual | 
power and a celebration of sensual (that is, sexual) pleasures. ) 
Not that sensual or sexual pleasures cannot go with intellectual 
power, though the latter, as it developed in the west, is based 
primarily on the suppression and disciplined regularization of 
sensual or sexual pleasure. But it makes a tremendous difference 
when sexual pleasures are linked to the ultimate ends of living 
and are held as conterminous with religious and social objectives, 
as has been the case with Indian culture. Such a culture is bound 
to be centripetal in character: inward-moving, narcissistic, self- 
| inflated, self-inebriated, self-centred. This self cannot see the world 
| as it is, and other human beings as they are. Nor can it acquire a : 
capacity for detachment. Literary products of this culture will — 
surely have, at their best, certain extraordinary beauties, but they 
are bound to be devoid of the intellectual vigour and dynamism 
of action which characterize the literature of western culture. 

Because of this basic incompatibility, when Indian writers, 
not only writing in English but also in other Indian languages, 
tried to imitate western literature, more particularly the English, 
they lost their moorings. On the one hand they tried to cut them- 
selves off from their native traditions; on the other, they tried to 
| align themselves with modern (western) literary traditions—but 
both in vain. They could really do neither, and yet, under the 
| compulsion of changed circumstances, they could hardly do other- 
wise. Their dilemmas were real; they are real and acute even now. 
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e whole situation has been that the writers in 


But the irony of thi 
d the dilemmas deeply, nor confronted 


general have never realize 


them at the creative level. 
For one thing, by the early nineteenth century, when modern 


English education was introduced in India, the native central 
Indian literary tradition previously embodied in Sanskrit had been 
lost completely. In its place, there had grown several regional lite- 
rary traditions, all of which, though deriving from Sanskrit, were 
extremely poor and tenuous to inspire the writers, who could 
not ignore the hard realities of British rule in India: the entire 
country bound together under one administration and one judi- 
ciary system, and later, under one educational system. This had 
never happened before. Stranger things were happening: the 
railways, post and telegraph, printing presses, criminal and civil 
procedure codes, publication of newspapers and so on. Neither 
the writers nor the people participated in the introduction of 
these totally alien features into their society, which, however, did 
impinge upon their minds. They had nothing in their native liter- 
ary traditions to help them comprehend new realities, and the 
new values coming with the new realities. Whether they wrote 
within the native traditions, or based their writings on new socio- 
cultural urban realities, they were, either way, doomed to artifi- 
ciality and mediccrity. A synthesis, of a kind which would have 
led to the emergence of a new, invigorating literary tradition, 
was just not possible, given the basic incompatibility between an 
age-old native culture and the western English one. 

It will be helpful to remember that the very act of writing 
itself—at least in the sense in which it began to be thought of since 
the nineteenth century—was something very unfamiliar in the 
Indian literary or cultural tradition. For thousands of years the 
Indian scriptures had existed in oral form, along with a vast | 
storehouse of fable, folk-lore and legend, all deriving from and | 
referring back to the scriptures. Even when the scriptures and 
philosophical treatises came to be written during the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods, they constituted only a fragment of what i 
had come down in oral form (which still was the only form of i 
literature available to the common people). This was more 
so because only the Brahmins were privileged to read and write, 
aaa a e only a handful. Others heard their gurus 

ized the lessons. For the Vaishyas and Shudras, 
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reading and writing were prohibited. To the Kshatriyas reading 
and writing were allowed, but for both they depended upon the 
Brahmins, whom they, as kings or feudal lords, patronized or 
adopted as gurus. Thus the written texts were the rare privilege 
of a few; they circulated orally among the majority of people. 

The oral form was, and has always been, more suited to the 
Indian genius. Intuitive perception and lyricism are fully at home 
in this form. Even until as late as the Mughal period, it produced 
many fine saint-poets: Kabir, Meerabai, Tulsidas, Surdas. Kabir 
is known to have never written down his couplets. Nor is Meerabai. 
Even when Tulsidas and Surdas wrote their verses, they exploited 
the rhythmical resources of oral literature, and it was, in fact, 
only in this form that they existed for several hundred years. 
Even after the introduction of the printing press and the publica- 
tion of their works in book form, Tulsidas and Surdas existed only 
in oral form for a large number of people in rural, traditional 
India. In fact, writing is still not congenial to the Indian mind, and 
is almost looked down upon as mundane activity. Typical modern 
Indian gurus do not believe in writing. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 
Bhagwan Rajneesh and all the members of their tribe do not write. 
They speak as though in a state of trance, and it is their disciples 
who take down their sayings. 

The predominance of the oral tradition underlines the complete- 
ly non-intellectual character of Indian literary and cultural tradi- 
tions..For writing or reading a composition involve, in a sense, an 
intellectual response, in which seeing a painting or piece of sculp- 
ture, or listening to a song or a piece of music or even a poem, 
does not. Seeing and hearing may be satisfying at the primarily 
sensuous or even sensual level; but reading can never be experi- 
enced at that level. For it begins and ends with an intellectual- 
imaginative involvement in the pattern of meaning inherent in 
the writing. 

The traditional Indian writer, however, attempted to undermine 
this basic nature of writing and reading, and did succeed to a very 
large extent. It was forbidden to read the scriptures with a ques- 
tioning mind; they were to be accepted as the final word on all 
essential aspects of the world and of life. They were to be followed 
faithfully. Their reinterpretation was the privilege of the siddha 
purushas and the great acharyds; and it was never to be attempted 
by common people. Thus, even when the Sanskrit texts were 
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written and became available in book form, the reader approached 
them with a completely unquestioning mind. He tried to memorize 
the sutras and verses by rote, and was not too deeply concerned 
with their meaning, and, not in the least, with their critical analysis, 
Even if he had tried, his efforts would have been in vain, for the 
“knowledge” contained in the scriptures defied critical analysis. 
It was mystical knowledge couched in the form of magical mantras 
and Tantra, and centred around the concept of sexual power 
gained from the retention of semen. i 
Such knowledge was not conducive to the growth of literature— 
religious or secular, oral or written. Itis, therefore, understandable 
why the rise of Buddhism coincides with the growth of art and 
literature in India, in howsoever incipient a form. For Buddhism 
stressed the role of understanding in religious salvation. It 
encouraged a critical examination of the ways of the world, of 
human conduct, and of all human experience. Buddhism thus 
brought forth many possibilities in literature when the Hindu 
revival took place in the third and fourth centuries A.D. 
In order to pinpoint the characteristics of the literature of this 
period, when the foundations of a literary tradition were being 
laid down, it would be convenient to refer to Kalidas, who is called | 
the Shakespeare of India. Not that there were no poets before 5 
Kalidas. Bhasa and Sudraka were great dramatic-poetic talents 
before him, and did pave the way for Kalidas. But by the time 
Kalidas came to compose his poems and plays—and that was 
some time between the seventh and eighth centuries A.D.—not 
only had most of the ancient scriptures come to be written, but also | 
the shastras, including the Natyashastra, several versions of the | 
Kamashastra and the Ratishastra, in which sexuality had been es- f 
tablished as a common source of the highest and greatest worldly | 
pleasure on earth for man—as well as a source of religious salva- | 
tion from the cycle of birth and death. But by Kalidas’s time the | 
smritis, providing a code of conduct, had also come to be written, 
of which the Manusmriti was of cardinal importance. It sanctified | 
marital sexual relations for the sake of introducing more orderli- | 
ness in the Hindu society, especially with respect to inheritance and | 
distribution of property, and linked it to religious duty. However, | 
Manu did not forbid extra-marital sexual union so long as it did \ 
not impair the duties and obligations of marital life. i 
Kalidas is the genius of this cultural milieu, as was Shakespeare, 
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in England, about eight hundred years later, that of the Renais- 
sance cultural milieu. It can be easily seen that sexual love is the 
only theme which Kalidas deals with over and over again in all 
his works: in Meghdoot, Kumarasambhayam, Shakuntalam and so 
on. He is the unparalleled master of one rasa; shringara rasa, to 
use the Natyashastra term, and he delineated it with such superb 
creative power that after him it became synonymous with poetry 
or literature. No other rasa seemed to inspire his fancy. But the 
moment he comes to shringara rasa, that is the pleasure of erotic 
love, his fancy takes wings and roams with the clouds in the vast 
expanse of the sky, in search of similies to illustrate the ravishing 
beauties of the female body. The overall framework is provided 
by marital love, but the yearning of the yaksha for his yakshini, 
as in Meghdoot, is expressed in terms of sexual hunger. The lover 
remembers the different sexual parts of his beloved and yearns 
to enjoy them. 

Again, in Kumarasambhavam, Parvati is the betrothed of Shiva 
and is undergoing tapasya to Woo him to marry her. But this 
gives Kalidas ample scope for lingering over the sexual charm | 
of Parvati as she is blooming into a young girl. The important 
point to remember is that Kalidas does not depict the experience 
of love but the object of it, the physical charm of the body in terms 
of its sensual appeal. He lingers vividly over the descriptions of 
breasts, lips, cheeks, thighs, even the vulva, and writes in a 
language which pulsates with the heat of sexual passion. 

The contrast with Shakespeare should now be obvious. In 
Shakespeare, the theme is sexual love. Even when it appears in 
| some of his early narrative poems, such as Venus and Adonis and 
Lucretius, the accent is not so much on sexual pleasure as on the 
| romantic pleasure of love. In his later works Shakespeare chooses 
| 


a variety of themes and a variety of dramatic forms. The love theme 
of his romantic comedies is the theme of the experience of love in 
deeply human terms, and not in the sexual. In fact sexual love is 
mercilessly satirized, as in the character of Malvolio in Twelfth 


| 

| Night. As Shakespeare grows to write tragedies, he begins to deal 

| with such themes as ambition, self-love, jealously, lust for political 

| power and so on, none of which seem to have been Kalidas’s | 
| ; concern. ron i 
| However, it is unfair to compare the two beyond this point. | 


| Kalidas is wholly lyricaland melodious. In his works, the charac- 
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ters and situations are mere excuses for him to deal with his favou- 
tite theme of sexual love. He does not modify the characters, nor 
does he reinterpret the situations as adopted from both oral folk- 
lore and written literature. His entire preoccupation is with the 
pleasures of sexual love, in both negative and positive terms. No 
pain is greater than the denial of sexual gratification, even for some 
time; and, conversely, no pleasure is greater than that of sexual 
gratification. Despite this limitation of theme, Kalidas excels in 
the beauty of the treatment and he remains unique in the art of 
depicting shringara rasa. But he is no dramatist; his Shakuntalam 
is a piecing together of narrative passages. The characters are 
rather wooden. They have no capacity for action, nor for develop- 
ment. Things keep happening to them, rather than otherwise. But 
certain passages, particularly those describing Shakuntala’s 
physical charm in the jungle ashram-of the sage Kanwa, stand out 
in their lyrical excellence. 
Thus Kalidas became the model for subsequent Indian writers. | 
j Among the few who, till his time, had attempted to write literature 
as distinguished from scriptural-philosophical literature and such 
epic literature as the Ramayana and Mahabharata (which are | 
classified in the ancient documents as itihasa), there was none who i 
could equal the genius of Kalidas: and it was, therefore, only 
natural that he should be emulated by his successors. 
It is now easy to see how later writers such as Jayadev, Vidya- 
pati, Meerabai and other medieval poets followed the footsteps 
of Kalidas. As time passed, the Vaishnava cult in Indian culture 
gained ascendancy, and though it did not quite dislodge the Shiva 
cult from supremacy, it became fairly widespread in north India. 
God Vishnu and all his avatars, in different ages, became the objects 
of worship. In literature, however, the avatar of Vishnu as Krishna 
became the staple mythical framework. Poet after poet chose to 
deal with the same story of Krishna, from his birth to his coming 
of age in Gokul. It is significant that the poetic imagination recoiled 
from recreating the Krishna-Kans confrontation at a heroic scale; 
for it would have meant a cultural outlook of an entirely different 
Kind, something, for example, of the kind of Shakespeare’s. Some 
poets have expatiated on the Kubja episode in Mathura, but none 
on Krishna’s fight with Kans and the death of the latter, except as 
an illustration of the former's magical-divine power. 
Jayadev’s Gita-Govinda set a new pattern for others to adopt i 
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and adorn, each in his or her own manner and according to indivi- 
dual capacity. Followed Vidyapati with his Padavali, Meerabai 
with her inspirational songs and Surdas with his poems deline- 
ating the charm of the child Krishna as the son of Yashoda and 
Nanda, and also, inevitably, the mystical love between the youth- 
ful Krishna and the gopis, especially Radha. 

It is of much significance that this Radha-Krishna myth appealed 
even to Muslim poets such as Raskhan, who wrote a series of 
poems in highly stylized language depicting the naughtiness of the 
child Krishna and the playfulness of Krishna the lover. No 
Muslim poet, not even Raskhan, was affected by any other Hindu 
myth, such as that of Shiva or Rama, who were, comparatively, 
austere gods. The sexual episodes in the Krishna myth had possi- 
bilities beyond the purely religious; or, in this myth, sexual 
elements were inseparable from religious elements, and poets were 
free to deal with the former in the garb of the latter, or even 

| without the garb. 

That the entire bhakti movement in both the religious and 
literary fields (which, as usual, were inseparable from one another) 
should have occurred at a time when Muslim invasions had 
shattered the Hindu society and demolished its temples, libraries 
and universities, seems apparently baffling. But the explanation 
lies partly in the very same situation. The external religicus props 
having been destroyed, the Hindus were forced to withdraw 
further inward and develop direct contact with gods through the 
feeling of bhakti, or devotion. But the literary tradition had not, so 
far, treated the feeling or emotion of love as such; it had treated 
lave in terms of the sexual urge. Nor had religion givenit a different 
treatment. Therefore, the vocabulary and idioms of sexual love 
bequeathed by Kalidas and his successors served the poets of the 
bhakti movement equally well; and their poetry, written now in 
different vernacular languages, appealed to a wider section of the 
people, eventually including some Muslims as well. 

Radha’s yearning for Krishna now became the stock image, 
not only in poetry but also in dance and music. Poets like Vidya- 
pati were never tired of describing Radha’s physical charm in 
luscious idioms—on the excuse of dealing with the nature of her 
romantic agony in the absence of Krishna. Each part of her body 
is vividly evoked in relation to the characteristic pleasures of sexual 
ynion. In the case of Meerabai, she was so overcome by the gush 
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of sexual passion that she imagined herself in the mythical situation 
of Radha. So perfect a blend of the religious (mystical) and the 
sexual, as in Meera’s songs, cannot be found anywhere in all 
medieval literature. 

Surdas is acclaimed as the poet of the joys of Krishna’s child- 
hood, and, therefore, having the least sexual element in his 
poems. And yet the truth, even in his case, reveals otherwise, 
The celebration of childhood is a corollary to the celebration of 
the sexual, and, as has been noted earlier (in Chapter Four), this 
is particularly so in the Indian cultural ethos. Therefore, the 
Yashoda-Krishna episodes, which fondly recur in Surdas’s poems, 
do contain sexual suggestions, though remotely and indirectly, 
Besides, Krishna’s naughtiness as a child is often depicted amidst 
the gopis, which provides occasion for rich sexual idiom. The 
Brindavan raslila, again, is nothing if not erotic; and in the Udho 
episode the mystical is richly juxtaposed and blended with the 
sexual. 

Even in the personal lives of many of these bhakti poets, sexuali- 
ty is known to have played a decisive part, which is again highly 
relevant to the point being discussed here. Vidyapati’s life is 
submerged in mystery, but that he was a wreck and great woman- 
izer is said to bea fact. The legend about Meerabai goes that the 
maharaja she was married to was impotent, and the despair led 
her into an imaginary world where she could copulate freely with 

Krishna and experience all the agonies and joys of sexual love. 
` Surdas is known to have reached a point of near insanity in his 
insatiable sexual love for a prostitute, whem he used to visit every 
night. One night it rained heavily and all the roads were sub- | 
merged. But nothing could have stopped Surdas from visiting the 
prostitute. He waded through chest-deep water and, finding the 
main gate to her house closed, he climbed to her room with the 
help of a rope, which was actually a snake. When, however, he J 
woke the prostitute, she is said to have chided him for his blind 
lave for pleasures of the flesh. Surdas was at once disenchanted, 
and with the prostitute’s brooch-pin he blinded himself and went 
away. Since then he became a saint and poet, but, evidently, his 
Imagination kept gloating on the objects of sexual love. 
The fact of disenchantment in Sexual love pushing these poets | 
to the other extreme, of a renunciation of sexual life altogether, | 


1S typical of Indian culture, Because no pleasure is greater than 
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sexual pleasure, no renunciation is greater than the renunciation 
of sex. And yet, again characteristically enough, the poets can 
delineate the pleasures and pains of life in terms no other than 
the sexual. Culture and tradition have offered them no other 
counters or idioms of poetic expression. 

This is applicable even to Tulsidas, though in his case sexuality 
acquires another dimension, which might be called puritanical. 
It was not entirely a novel feature. Since the revival of Bramhanic 
Hinduism in the third and fourth century, and the ever-increasing 
application of Manu’s laws to the social and personal life, a puri- 
tanic element had grown in certain segments of Hindu society. It 
emphasized the religious sanctity of marital love and frowned 
upon any deviation into extra-marital sexual union. As time passed, 
a stringent moral code also evolved out of this tradition, according 
to which faithfulness in marital love was a religious duty enjoined 
upon man and woman by divinity, and to have an extra-marital 
sexual relationship was a sin. 

Thus, to discharge faithfully the duties of married life was to 
fulfil the purpose of the gods, and thereby a man or woman 
became good and pious. Extra-marital sexual union came to be 
looked upon as the characteristic of the rakshasas, not human 
beings. It is another matter that a prevalence of this moral code 
was never complete, nor operative, and that later on it led to a 
good deal of hypocrisy, which became an almost universally | 
accepted way of life among Hindus. But the point is that by the 
time Tulsidas started writing, this view of morality, based upon 
faithfulness in the married sexual relationship, came to be stressed 
more fully, perhaps because of the presence of the Muslims amidst 
them, and of a conversion of Hindus to Islam taking place during 
those days at a fairly wide scale. Since a violation of the chastity 
of women was frequently used as a means of converting the 
Hindus to Islam, the former stressed more on the need to main- 
tain sexual purity, and, thereby, caste and religious purity. 

Thus in the Ramayana, too, sexuality forms the basis of the 
apparently puritanic moral outlook. Apart from a host of examples 
in the Ramacharitmanas to illustrate this point, the most typical 
is to be found in the Uttarakand, when Rama asks Sita to walk 
through fire to prove that Ravana had not violated her sexually 
while he held her captive. Evidently, stress is laid entirely upon 
the preservation of sexual purity. 
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Tulsidas’s own life is known to have been cast into the same 
mould—of excessive sexual passion turning, through disenchant- 
ment, into aversion —as was with Surdas, except that Tulsidas was 
infatuated with his wife and, after being chastised by her for his 
blinding carnal lust, and being disenchanted, he did not destroy 
his eyes. But, thereafter, like Surdas, he did not go back to his wife 
or to any other woman. He observed brahmacharya, and in the 
Ramayana, extolled its virtues in traditional Vedic terms—and, 
by investing Hanuman with them, he even created a new deity 
for the common people in Hindu society. 
In his Ramacharitmanas, therefore, there is a deliberate avoid- 
ance of shringara rasa, even when it is badly needed, as for 
example in the description of Sita walking in the flower-garden 
along with her maids, where Rama sees her for the first time, 
Tulsi here expresses his feeling of devotion (or bhakti) to Rama, 
but does not portray the sexual charm of Sita. Sexuality in Tulsi | 
is attributed to the rakshasis, such as Soorpanakha, when she i 
tries to seduce Lakshman in the forest. It is also significant | 
that when Sita—after she has heard the feigned voice of Mareech 
mriga (or deer) when Rama has fatally wounded it—finds it 
difficult to persuade Lakshman to rush to Rama’s succour, she | 
brings into use an unfailing instrument: she accuses him of having 
sexual designs on her. Lakshman immediately agrees to go. Thus 
sexual union with any woman other than the religiously wedded 
wife—, though permitted and even encouraged in traditional 
Hindu culture for the purpose of experiencing divine, mystic 
pleasure, and to thereby become like a god—is associated in Tulsi 
with the rakshasi temper, and almost with sin. 
That Tulsi was pushed to this extreme aversion to sexuality 
by the sharp disenchantment he had suffered with it in his personal 
life, is very clear, Characteristically enough, he tends to hold the 


= 
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idea of the woman as she actually is. Thus, a woman had to be 
put by her man under Strict physical control, even by beating. 
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Only then would she be serviceable, like a drum, a fool, a Shudra 
and a beast. Sita escapes the wrath of Tulsi because she is portray- 
ed as a reincarnation of the goddess Lakshmi, and the model of 
an ideal woman: gentle, soft-spoken, disciplined and, above all, 
unquestioningly submissive to her man’s will. And yet even she 
does not fully escape Tulsi’s general harshness towards women, 
as the two examples mentioned above show. The fire-test indirect- 
ly suggests that, being a woman, even Sita, according to the 
people of Ramarajya—and Rama himself—was not free from 
sexual temptation. If she was tempted by the gold of the gold- 
bodied Mareech mriga, she could as well be tempted by the devil- 
like sex of Ravana. The fire, however, proves her purity. 

f Thus, considered as a whole, the entire bhakti tradition in classi- 
cal Hindi poetry fostered two apparently opposed attitudes to 
sexuality: one, the celebration of it as in Vidyapati, Meera and 

| Surdas, and the other, a strict suppression and control of it as in 

Tulsi and other saint-poets of the southern region—such as Sant 

| Tukaram of Maharashtra. Both attitudes were, however, deeply 

| romantic and mystical, and were akin to the religious. In the 

i literature that followed the great bhakti tradition of medieval 

| times, the romantic and the mystical attitudes to sexuality were 
increasingly severed from the religious attitude. This happened 
under the impact of the spread of Christianity, with all its mystic 
teachings, on Indian soil. Certein features of Christian teach- 
ing, such as faith in and devotion to God, the conception of God 
as God of love and mercy, and the submission of one’s will to the 
will of God appeared to tally with certain important aspects of 
the native bhakti and romantic traditions in both religion and 
literature. ; 

With the increasing pace of. the secularization of social life in 
urban centres of the country, in consequence of the nature of 
British rule and the spread of modern liberal education through 
English-medium schools and colleges, the romantic-religious ele- 
ments in traditional Indian literature became slowly separated 
| from the 1omantic-secular elements. The former continued to 
generate saint-literature, more oral than written, inspired by the a 
bhakti religious cult as it developed particularly in Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra and Madras. The latter emerged, in time, as secular-roman- 
' tic poetry in a variety of styles, such as the chhayavad and 
rahasyavad in Hindi literature, of which Jayashankar Prasad, 
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Nirala, Sumitranandan Pant, Bachchan and Mahadevi remain the 


pioneering figures. 

These rahasyavadi or chhayavadi Hine : 
bright flicker of the native literary tradition which was soon to 
disappear in the ill-digested ideas of nationalism, democracy and 
socialism borrowed from Europe and America. They were the 
descendants of the Kalidas-Jayadev tradition, via Vidyapati, 
Meera and Surdas. Tulsidas’s tradition, on the other hand, flow- 
ed into the religio-moral code which the Hindus, surrounded by 
Muslims and Christians, adopted for the survival of their religion 
and society. Thus the Ramacharitmanas became the religious 
scripture of the common Hindus. They derived from this religious 
epic not only their religious sustenance, but also ideas of moral, 
social and personal conduct. It was not poetry for them; nor did 
it influence the works of the rahasyavadi-chhayavadi poets in Hindi 
in the thirties and forties. For sustenance, these poets turned 
towards the Vidyapati-Meera-Surdas line of tradition, sometimes 
as it flowed through Chandidas and Rabindranath Tagore. 

It should not be difficult to see that the chief excellences of the 
works of these romantic Hindi poets derive from an underlying 
design of sexual elements. Evidently, in the poetry here, primacy 
is accorded to emotion and experience, and not to sexual elements. 
Nevertheless, significantly enough, emotion and experience get 
surcharged with rich meaning only when they are couched in 
sexual terms. The overall pattern of this poetry, for example, is 
a yearning for union. It is, of course, meant to be a union of the 
atma (soul) with the paramatma (God), but the image used expli- 
citly everywhere is the union of woman (atma) with man (param- 
atma). As in Kalidas, the yearning is made vivid in sexual terms, 
though the diction and idiom are derived from sophisticated 
modern literary Hindi. There is no shringara rasa here, no des- 
cription of the female body, but the emotions evoked are inti- i 
mately related to the pleasures and pains experienced through 
the senses. In place of the direct delineation of the pleasures and 
pains of the sexual urge and its gratification in sexual union, here 
are memories of them, and, accordingly, they are blurred, ethe- 
realized and highly refined. In fact, on closer investigation, it will 
be seen’ that in the entire range of modern romantic poetry in 
Hindi—from Kamayani to Deepshikha and Madhushala—the i 
underlying sexual design is the same as that in traditional Indian 
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literature: only, it is made subservient to the feeling and to expe- 
rience, and expressed in a highly polished language. 

The tale of Hindi poetry in the post-Independence era is pathe- 
tic, and the pathos lies in the fact that while it has renounced 
the native tradition, it has not been able to imbibe and assimilate 
the modern literary modes borrowed from the western world. 
It is poetry without roots of its own; it is spurious poetry. 

As for Hindi prose, there has been, acknowledgedly, no tradi- 
tion worth mentioning. The prose of Banabhatt’s Kadambari 
of the classical Sanskritic age is essentially poetry written in the 
prose order. Besides, it was written in refined, literary Sanskrit, 
which was quite different from spoken Sanskrit or Prakrit. In 
conception, theme and execution, Kadambari has clearly poetic 
attributes. With the passage of time, prose-writing declined, and 
literature came to be synonymous with poetry and, occasionally, 
drama. Consequently, poetry monopolized the medium of litera- 
ture, and prose became the medium of communication in the 
mundane world—and for mundane purposes. 

But behind the neglect of prose in the Indian literary tradition 
lies a deeper reason. Prose requires an intellectual comprehension 
of the world and of life, a condition unobtainable in the Indian 
cultural sensibility. It is, as has been shown, intuitive, sensual- 
sexual and mystical-magical, which finds its truer and fuller 
expression in melodic-lyrical form. Throughout the medieval- 
Mughal periods, there was no tradition of prose-writing in litera- 
ture. - 

Prose emerges in India as a literary form after the growth of 
contact with western culture and literature. The first prose writers 
anywhere in India made their advent towards the end of the eight- 
eenth or the beginning of the twentieth century, clearly in emula- 
tion of western writers. Naturally, it has not achieved the kind of 
excellence which poetry has, in this country. And, then, excel- 
lence in prose writing, even in the form of the novel, is derived 
mainly from an underlying intellectual pattern, which does not lie 
within the purview of this book. 
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Chapter Ten 


TRADITIONAL SEXUAL PATTERN IN 
MODERN INDIAN CINEMA 


Perhaps in no other country of the world has the cinema triumphed 
so completely, as it has in India. It routed the existence of all 
other art forms, classical or folk, which Indian cinema chose to 
include in its framework. Whatever drama was there went out of 
existence; besides, even the various traditional forms of folk- 
theatre and numerous local variations of it were totally decimated. 
It could justifiably be pointed out that there was hardly any 
drama in India to be destroyed by cinema. The only theatre 
that existed when the cinema came to India in the early thirties, 
was the Parsee theatre of Bombay, and this kind of theatre the 
Indian cinema could present a hundred times better on the screen. 
But the same thing could not be said about folk-theatre forms, 
such as jatra of Bengal, the yakshagana of Maharashtra, the 
bhavai of Gujarat and the ramlila and nautanki of U.P. and Bihar, 
to mention only the better-known ones. They were said to be root- 
ed in the cultural life of the common people of different regions. 
But the cinema did not encounter the least resistance from them 
either, and it had no difficulty whatsoever in establishing its un- 
challenged sway in all regions of India. 

Today, cinema is the most flourishing industry in the country. 
It is no longer limited to the large cities and piovincial towns; 
it has penetrated deep into the rural areas. Audiences drawn 
from all sections of society flock in large crowds to cinema houses | 
anywhere. Affluence does not determine the frequency of one’s | 
visit to the cinema house. In fact, the general rule is that the poorer S 
a person, specially in the urban region, the more frequently does 
he go to see films. He or she would work extra, beg, even steal 
in order to get money for a film ticket. In the rural areas, young 
men and women come walking miles, or by bullock-carts, to se¢ 
a film at a cinema house, sees 
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Certain factors, however, prevent them from trekking more 
frequently to see a film. Distance is the most important of these; 
then comes the non-availability of cash money. Lack of leisure 
is also a factor. Again, the nature of agricultural work is far too 
physically tiring, and the villagers would rather go to sleep early 
in the evening to recoup energy for the next day’s work than 
keep awake. Nevertheless, they are too infatuated with cinema, 
though, it must be conceded, not to the same degree as the people 
living in towns. Yet, when the villagers dream of making more 
money and also frequent visits to a nearby town or the industrial 
or capital town, the most alluring part of their dream is the pros- 
pect of seeing a film. 

But the real craze for cinema manifests itself in the urban 
areas of India. The rich and the poor, the literate and the illite- 
rate, the upper caste and the lower caste—all have, invariably, 
been captivated by the craze for films. Among those who cons- 
titute the never-failing audiences in Delhi’s cinema houses, for 
example, one would meet university and college lecturers, research 
scholars, bureaucrats, industrialists, politicians, technicians, and 
others of the elite sections as frequently as the students, office 
assistants, merchants, shopkeepers, factory or shop workers, 
coolies, beggars and footpath dwellers. Cinema in India today 
seems to offer something to everyone, even as Shakespeare is 
known to have done in his plays four hundred years ago in Eng- 
land. But while Shakespeare had rivals the Indian cinema reigns 
supreme as the most popular form of entertainment. 

Such an easy triumph of the cinema has occurred nowhere 
else, including the countries of the west, where it was born in the 
twenties. It is true that for some time in England, Germany, 
France and America, the immediate impact of this new medium 
on other forms of entertainment (including the stage, parti- 
cularly when movies became talkies in the thirties), was pretty 
unsettling. It threatened to demolish the stage, the music hall, 
| the night clubs and so on. But it is hardly surprising that all these 
| art forms survived in the west. Even though, for a decade or two, 

they were compelled to remain on the defensive, the challenge 
ultimately did them some good. Drama, which had started wilt- 
ing, on its own, at the turn of the present century, and then in its 
first three decades, was dominated by the Noel Coward kind of 
script. When faced with the task of meeting the challenge posed 
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by films, it shook itself out of complacency. It tried desperately 
to evolve new forms and new styles of its own, which’ would go 
beyond the bounds of cinematographic device. There soon 
emerged Brecht in Germany, Eliot, Priestley and Fry, followed by 
Beckett and Pinter in England, and O’Neill, Williams, Miller and 

. others in America. In France arose a galaxy of distinguished stage 
dramatists such as Jean Anouilh, Giradoux, Sartre, Camus, 
Cocteau and Jonesco, and each one contributed substantially to 
the revitalization of the stage art. 

Today in the west, cinema coexists with other art forms, includ- 
ing the stage. Each has discovered its own inviolable scope and 
material, and has audiences to support its existence. There are 
commercial stage theatres fully alive in almost all western coun- 
tries. Theatre houses of West End in London, and of Broadway 
in New York continue to fetch sizeable audiences despite a flou- 
rishing film industry, and also despite the wide popularity, appeal 
and convenience of television. 

The reason lies clearly in the elements which have gone into 
the making of western culture, which has an intellectual founda- 
tion, the principal ingredient of which is an inherent moral conflict 
between obedience and free will. The dramatic form is thus rooted 
deeply in their cultural ethos. That is why the development of 
dramatic literature, in a sense, has been congruent with their 
entire cultural development, for the stage can portray and convey 
this moral conflict far more sharply than the cinema, where, 
because of the very nature of the cinematographic technique, 
it gets diffused and abstracted. Again, the stage has, from the very 
beginning, been the means of a community get-together—a pur- 
pose which it still seems to serve, though the community sense has 
certainly disintegrated in modern times. 

On the other hand, in India, drama has never had an identity 
of its own—apart from dance and music—and has, therefore, 
never been integral to the culture of the soil. In this culture there 
1s no room for conflict, since it is not action-oriented, involving 
moral choice. Here, contemplation is all—contemplation on sen- 
sual-sexual pleasure or sensual-sexual pain in the preparation of 
intensifying pleasure to a mystical level. Lyricism in poetry, melody 
1n music, and erotic gesture in dance to celebrate the pleasures or 
the pains have been the art forms more suited to this culture than 
drama, except when it is used as a prop for other art forms. 
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Even Kalidas’s plays are no exception to the rule: the dramatic 
skeleton is meant to serve as a prop for the poet’s erotic lyricism. 
But even this tradition disappeared during the early centuries of 
the medieval period. As the more manifest aspects of Hindu 
society grew puritanical in the face of Muslim invaders, serious 
drama disappeared. The entire Mughal period is devoid of any 
worthwhile dramatic literature, particularly in the languages of : 
the regions ruled by the Mughals. The period produced galaxies 
of poets and musicians, but no poet ever thought of writing drama. 
By that time, drama had been relegated completely to the folk 
realm, where it existed in its traditional role of being a prop for 
music and dance. 

Under British influence, some serious poets turned to dramatic 
writing, of whom Rabindranath Tagore could be said to be the 
most outstanding figure, but the attempts made little headway. 
Even Tagore’s successes were not dramatic, but musical-lyrical. In 
Hindi, Bharatendu Harishchandra made heroic efforts to revive 
the classical dramatic form and relate it to the stage, but without 
much success. The poet Jayashankar Prasad did choose to write 
in dramatic form, but not for the stage, which was managed 
by folk-people for non-literary entertainment. Thus, dramatic 
writing in modern India came to be totally divorced from the 
stage, while some modern poets and prose writers chose to write 
in the dramatic form, without bothering, in the least, for the 
stage. 

The stage, on the other hand, would have no involvement with 
serious drama. It was thriving well in folk theatrical forms, or in 
the semi-folk theatrical forms such as the plays dramatized by 
the Parsee theatre, presenting episodes from the Mahabharata 
and the romantic love-legends of the Punjab, in a language which 
was compounded of verse, prose and songs. Garish realism, 
indistinguishable from colourful fancy, was its overall pattern. 
It presented the stars and the moon on the stage, as also rivers 
and mountains. Any occasion in the narrative was good enough 
to bring dancing girls on to the stage, for whom dancing meant 
no more than rhythmical, erotic movements. Music was provid- 
ed with an orchestra placed in the wings, or in the pit in front of 
the stage. i 

The nautanki developed as a variation on the basically Parsee 
theatre style. The entire dialogue of the nautanki used to be in 
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verse, sung in accompaniment with the harmonium and the drums, 
in highly stylized forms. Its repertoire consisted of the tales of 
Shirin-Farhad, Laila-Majnu and others, depicting the sufferings 
of romantic lovers, which were obviously composed by anony- 
mous writers under the influence of Islamic Sufi mysticism, which 
blended completely with the native romantic tradition deriving 
from the Radha-Krishna religious cult. 

It was this theatre, principally Bombay-based but dominating 
the stage in all parts of the country, which was destroyed by the 
coming of the cinema. For not only the cinema could now do all 
that the theatre did a lot more effectively, it could do a lot of other 
things the theatre could not do. Cinema now gave the audiences 
what looked like a sizeable chunk of the real world, which freed 
them from the trouble of having to imagine from the symbolic 
objects on stage. It presented what looked like real people in the 
real world. Besides, it offered plentiful music, plentiful dance and 
plentiful songs, all studded in a story which presented familiar 
characters with familiar emotions and in not too unfamiliar situa- 
tions, all with a touch of the exotic. 

Luckily for the cinema in India, the period of the silent movie 
was extremely brief. In fact, the advent of the cinema here coin- 
cided with the invention of the talkie, which enabled it to grow, 
literally, by leaps and bounds. Had the invention of the talkie 
been delayed, cinema in India would have remained for so long 
in an inchoative state. In the west, cinema; even in the form of 
the silent movie, would have developed artistic excellences of its 
own, of which the Charlie Chaplin movies are glaring proof. In 
fact, it has been argued, and not without cogency, that Chaplin’s 
“movies” are better than his later “talkies,” and that, even in 
general, it took the western film-makers quite some time to make 
full use of the “talkie” form, which is clear from the mediocre 
quality of films produced during the transitional period. ! 

But the “talkie?” was an immediate boon for Indian cinema, 
which soon started exploiting the potentials of this form. It began 
filling itself with sounds of songs, of music and dance, and scaled 
new heights. Today, from the point of view of financial investment 
and the production of films with a ready market, the cinema in- 
dustry in India would easily be one of the largest industries in 
the country, and even in the world, second only to Hollywood. 

How has this fantastic growth been possible in such a short 
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time and in such a poor country as India? Apparently, the cinema 
gives to the people here something which more irresistible, more 
pleasure-giving than anything they’ve ever eaten before—a salad 
of traditional sexual elements dressed in French red wine, English 
vinegar and American white sauce. Never before had Indians 
tasted such exotic preparations which enriched familiar pleasures 
with tantalizing flavours. 
Indian cinema did not take long to discover the kind of plea- 
sures it must dish out to its several hundred. millions of customers, 
both within and outside the country. In the beginning, for about a 
decade or so before political independence, the cinema was 
fumbling its way through a jungle of idealism and experimenta- 
tion. To this period belong such films as Mehboob’s Roti, Shanta- 
ram’s Aadami, Himansu Roy’s Achhoot Kanya and others, which 
were inspired by some compelling ideas, not traditional but 
modern, not popular but, rather, elitist. , 
But with the coming of political independence, Indian cinema i ' 
suddenly came to realize what it must do and how, and once a 
few films produced out of this realization became box-office 
hits, many more followed in a spate. Formula films became the 
mainstay of Indian cinema, and they continue to be an immense 
success even now—only the skill of using the formula to fit into | 
a western setting is becoming increasingly more difficult. 
Among other things, nationalism became the apparent theme 
of the Indian films produced after independence, and along with 
nationalism came, as a corollary, the glorification of national 
cultural traditions. Certainly not the ancient cultural traditions 
as they were in the past, but as interpreted by the western-educated 
modern Indian socio-political reformers. The cultural traditions 
generally accepted and commercialized by the Indian cinema 
were those which emerged out of medieval times, through the 
Mughal era, and were stressed and upheld by the political leaders 
of the country. 
Accordingly, different sexual designs were prepared in which, 
apparently, romantic love came to occupy the central place. This 
was not at all the romantic love of western films; it was derived 
from Sufi mysticism and the Urdu poetry of the post-Aurangzeb | 
era. In this scheme, a young man would fall in love at first sight 
with a young girl, and they would soon assert faithfulness to each 
other and promise to marry. But obstacles would be placed in 
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their way by the parents and close relatives, who voiced the autho- 
rity of puritanic social traditions. Ultimately, the obstacles would 
be overcome: the parents and close relatives would undergo a 
change of heart and understand the power of young love. A 
wedding would then unite the lovers. Some variations are intro- 
duced in the situations in which the lovers fall in love, and in the | 
types of obstacles that come in their way of getting married, but, | 
essentially, the features have remained the same till today. | 

It might appear that the design of the formula plot has certain 
similarities with the medieval European romances. Love at first 
sight and the social obstacles placed in the lovers’ way, for example, 
are indeed some points of similarity. But there is a fundamental 
difference. While in medieval European romances the delinea- 
tion of love is made in terms of varied experiences which encom- 
pass various aspects of contemporary social life, romantic love, 
in the Indian cinema, is a way of actually delineating sexual love. 
The yearning of the lovers for one another is invariably expressed 
in terms of a thirsting for the pleasures of sexual union. The pat- 
tern here is provided rather by Kalidas and Jayadev, who have 
also supplied the staple idioms for dialogue and song to the 
Indian cinema. No other idioms could be understood and relish- 
ed by the Indian masses. 

It is significant that Indian cinema, by and large, does not 
attempt to depict the dilemmas or the experiences of married cou- 
ples, and this is because it has realized that there is no film-worthy | 
sexuality in Indian marital life. It is aware that Indian married | 
life is a life of dutiful sexual relations and drab, mundane activi- i 
ties which even the married couples would loathe to see. There | 
is no adventure, no action, no risk-taking in the married or gene- 
ral life of an Indian which could be treated in the film medium: | 
it is a life of passive social living, content in sensual-sexual plea- | 

| 


sure, procreation of children, secing them procreate in turn, and 
then waiting for death. It is not that the romantic love depicted in 
Indian cinema is true to life. Far from it. It is totally unreal; it is 
a fantasy. Nevertheless, it is a fantasy which could be shared by 
the married and the unmarried alike: both vaguely wishing for it, 
though they are aware of its unreality in their society. Besides, as 
already pointed out, romantic love is merely a thin veil through 
which Indian audiences can clearly see the sexual objects and 
suggestions made exotically attractive, which they relish to the full. 
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In recent years, some films were referred to as new and experi- 
mental in style—for the mere fact of their attempts to portray 
life after marriage. Dastak, Abhiman and Avishkar were some of 
the outstanding achievements of this style. But, ironically enough, 
if they were distinguished by artistic excellences, they suffered 
from ludicrous artificialities and an almost total lack of corres- 
pondence with social and familial cinema reality. Consequently, 
these films could draw some audiences in the cinema houses of 
metropolitan cities, where problems of adjustment and under- 
standing in marital life could at least be imagined; but in the 
small towns of the provinces, they drew a blank. Even in the cities 
only a few modern, educated families could, by a stretch of their 
imagination, appreciate these films. The others, the general run 
of filmgoers who matter at the box-office, did not care much 
for them. Or if they did, it was more for the sexual objects and 
suggestions displayed than the feelings and experiences intended 
to be evoked. But on the whole, since these films tried to mix, 
howsoever clumsily, sex with experiences of social problems 
and individual identity, the general filmgoers were bored with 
them. 

The advantage of a romantic setting, with a pair of lovers, 
is that it can encompass many kinds of sexual suggestion, and 
fit them all into the apparent glorification of Indian cultural tra- 
dition. The setting is, acceptedly unreal: there is certainly no room 
for any romance in Indian culture, either of the Hindu or the 
Muslim variety, as it exists today. Therefore, the very romantic 


_ setting is unreal in relation to existing social realities. But it is 


not unreal in relation to the Indian fantasy, in which the highest 
pleasures of living coruscate only in the form of sexual pleasure. 
It is to this individual fantasy of every Indian that the film, with 
romantic lovers, makes its unfailing appeal. Since, by a cultural 
predilection, the Indian lives more in fantasy than in the actuality, 
the general romantic film may be said to be in closer touch with 
the reality obtaining in society here than most of the “‘experi- 
mental” and “new wave” films made in India. 

The “new wave” films like Ankur, Nishant, Manthan and Bhu- 
mika of Shyam Benegal clearly show the overwhelming difficulties 
of dealing with actual socio-cultural realities in Indian society. 
They are to be found in rural areas, so Benegal goes there for the 
setting of his films, for characters and the relationship among 
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them. Benegal is true to life when he depicts the instant sexual 
intercourse between the zamindar’s son and the maidservant 
in Ankur, or the young man from town and the scheduled caste 
girl in Manthan, but what after that? There is little room for 
experiences to evolve out of such sexual unions, married or un- i 
married. When Benegal tries to extract some experience in his 

films, they become unreal and sound highly unconvincing. Be- 

cause in the society that he tries to depict in his films nothing 

ever happens except birth, marriage, death, and, off and on, some 
extra-marital sexual adventures. Beyond the orbit of these hap- 

penings the characters, intended to be taken for real, actually 

become unreal, and the film loses its sense of concentration. 

Satyajit Ray’s films, however, stand apart. He is, as critics have | 
described him, essentially a poet, and a modern poet at that, | 
depicting the psychological states of the modern Bengali mind 
caught up in the stresses and strains of a changing society as it 
impinges upon traditional values. He immediately indicates his 
area of exploration through adroit camera-work, and avoids j 
using language as much as possible. When it is used, it illuminates, 
through its tone and idiom, an area of experience which the camera 
is trying to suggest through capturing the external symbols. Ray 
thus deliberately avoids depicting social realism, which would 
have forced him to deal, in some way, with the designs of sexual- 
ity in Indian culture. As it is, he is comparatively safe and free 
in his world of poetic realism delineated mainly through the eye 
of the camera. But this significantly explains the extreme paucity 
of audiences for his films in India, thoùgh they have a sizeable j 
audience abroad; for the Indian audience is averse to anything i 
that induces them to exercise the intellect and widen their sym- 
pathies beyond the sensual and the sexual. 

Thus, commercial Indian cinema is true to the country’s cultural 
ethos, even when it pretends to present certain aspects of alien | 
western culture such as the romantic love relationship—though 
even for the latter, it borrows not from the west but from its own 
Radha-Krishna tradition. And yet, within this, it also sometimes - 
fits into the Rama-Sita tradition of a man-woman relationship. t 
In fact, the film might often begin with the Radha-Krishna ro- | 


mance and end with a Rama-Sita kind of marriage. Out of this 
conglomeration of traditional and moral elements has evolved 2 
moral outlook which pervades the films and is universally upheld. 
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Significantly enough, this moral outlook too is based upon the 
sexual rather than the experiential criteria, in keeping with the 
traditional culture of the puritanic kind emanating from the 
later Brahmanic era, and nursed through such scriptures as Tulsi- 
das’s Ramacharitmanas. A good man, in Indian films, is basically 
one who has restrained his sexual urge. From this follows his 
other virtues: he procreates healthy children, he looks after their 
upbringing, worships the gods, observes religious rituals, wears 
simple clothes, does not have an ambition for riches and so on. 
It is clearly shown that these subsidiary virtues are dependent 
upon his primary virtue of being sexually restrained. If he is 
sexually lax, he can have none of the virtues; he must then be 
portrayed as a devil. Consequently, he is invested with all the 
devilish attributes: he tells lies, he is cruel, he drinks, he gambles, 
he is jealous, he lusts for money, he commits all kinds of crimes 
and so on. It is a black-and-white criterion: a good man is a 
man gratifying his sexual urge only with his wife; a bad man Is @ 
man having sexual relations with women other than his wife. 
Other virtues or vices are attendant upon the two basic ones. 

This is evidently unreal in a society wholly governed by tradi- 
tional culture, wherein sexual pleasure with any woman is sancti- 
fied as a means to the attainment of divine illumination, end which 
has therefore provided enough legitimate scope for sexual grati- 
fication outside the marriage bond. And yet, the film version of 
morality based upon sexuality is true to the ideal that is apparently 
upheld in the reformed or enlightened sections of Indian society. 
Of course, even in these sections, the ideal is never the real, but it 
nevertheless appears to be upheld to assert a sort of moral supe- 
riority over the west. Consequently, whenever western society— 
or, for that matter, westernized Indian society—is depicted in 
the Indian film, it is painted in lurid colours of sexual laxity and 
drinking bouts. Since divorces take place in western society, 
it is therefore a society of devils; but since divorces do not take 
place in Indian society, it is a society of angels. The criterion thus 
remains sexual behaviour—and not so much social behaviour, 
artistic accomplishment or intellectual attainment. On the one 
hand, this criterion is false from the modern point of view; the 
worth of a man or a woman does not depend upon his sexual 
discipline, but upon his work produced. But on the other hand, 
this criterion is linked to the entire Indian cultural outlook, in 
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which sexual discipline and semen retention constitute by them- 
selves the highest virtue of a man or woman. l 

But to anyone acquainted with Indian cinema, it would be 
clear that this ideal is sparingly evoked, and usually reserved for 
the end of the film, by which time it ceases to be of any importance 
to the audience. They have, meanwhile, had a rich fare of imagi- 
nary sexual pleasures from watching the sexy girls projected on 
screen, from seeing them dance and sing and provocatingly gesti- 
culate. The Indian audience develops, culturally, a great capacity 
for imaginary sexual pleasures. Even according to the Kama- 
shastra, every sense is capable of yielding sexual pleasure: one can 
enjoy a woman sexually through the eye, that is chakshuchodan. 
Similarly, from hearing a woman speak and sing, or touching the 
parts of her body, one can derive sexual pleasure which, though 
certainly not of the kind to be derived from sexual intercourse, | 
is a faint approximation to it. And the Indian cinema provides 
a feast of this kind of sexual pleasure. To the man in the audience, 
film actresses are the modern apsaras, among whom he has the 
fantasy of being Lord Indra. To the westernized temale audience, 
the film actors are the modern devas, whom they worship secretly 
with more devotion and yearning than the gods. In both cases 
the appeal is basically sexual, not artistic. ; 

It is important to remember that in the fabric of Indian culture, 
there is no place for “art” or “entertainment” as such. Drama, 
dance, music etc. have been linked to principal religious and sexual 
rituals and, later on, to social rituals such as upanayan (sacred 
thread ceremony), vivaha (marriage), and the celebration of 
festivals such as holi and dussehra. All what in the western idiom 
are called the arts, have, in Indian aesthetics, certain functions 
to perform. The Natyashastra itself, as has been noted earlier, was 
devised by Brahma to teach a philosophy of good conduct to non- 
Brahmins, in a language they could understand and in a manner 
they could enjoy. The man in the Indian audience, therefore, 
epeei the cinema to teach him a familiar moral lesson and to 
give him pleasures through the delineation of fine rasas and the 
evocation of corresponding bhavas. The Indian cinema has, no 
doubt, learnt well to satisfy his expectations. 

In fact, it could be said with some reservation that a typical 
box-office Indian film today approximates quite closely to the ful- 
filment of the rules of drama laid down in the Natyashastra. It 
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is composed of plentiful songs, music, dance, mime, clownishness 
and so on, and all designed to give pleasure through vicarious 
sexual gratification. 

Take film songs. To the art-inclined or to the drama-conscious 
audience, the sudden outburst of a song in an Indian film might 
appear foolish, but to the average Indian filmgoer nothing is more 
welcome. The song is his staple attraction in the film, for it is 
through a song that the film tries to titillate his sexual fantasy 
more strongly. Each film lyricist vies with the other to load his 
songs with more richly luscious sexual imagery. The literary tradi- 
tions, both ancient and medieval, have sanctioned full freedom to 
the composer in this respect. Indian folk-songs of any region 
are specially laden with richer sexual imagery than classical or 
semi-classical songs, which suggest the imagery more through 
the pattern of being rendered in performance than through words. 
Film-song composers use all possible resources, traditional as well 
as modern, to provide maximum pleasure to film-goers. Actions 
which are forbidden ta be shown on the screen are suggested 
zestfully in the songs: kissing (choomana), for example, is the 
stock image used in a variety of ways: not only on the lips but 
the hair, neck, the hem of the sari—or even a bhanwara (bee) 
kissing a flower and so on. Descriptions of lips, cheeks, eyes, 
hair, neck, breasts and waist abound in the songs—of a woman 
walking, smiling, sitting, lying on a bed, of the agony of the sex- 
urge, the flames of sexual passion, the yearning for sexual grati- 
fication and the ecstasy and pain of sexual union. (These are, no 
doubt, traditional material for Indian music, but in film songs 
they become more sexy.) 

Ina similar way abound the images of anchal (front end of sari), 
choli (blouse), ghoonghat (thin veil covering the face of a woman), 
suhag raat (the night when a marriage is sexually consummated), 
moon, cloud, breeze etc. Frequently, the religio-mythical names 
and objects are mixed with the purely sexual, in accordance with 
age-old traditions, though in the mind of urban youths the ele- 
ments get automatically sifted. When, for example, they hear a 
song like “Tere man ki Ganga aur mere man ki Jamuna ka bol 
Radha bol sangam hoga ki nahin,” their sex-soaked imagination 
immediately conjures up the picture of sdngam as sexual union 
between the male and the female. And it is not their fault; this is 
what the song intends to evoke in the minds of the listeners, and 
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not only this particular song, but nearly all film songs singing of 


“Jove.” ae ; 
The songs and the style of singing reinforce the sexual proper- 


ties of the songs. Film music has the best of both Indian classical 
as well as western jazz music; indeed, it is jazz set ta the rudi- 
mentary forms of various Indian classical ragas. The result is 
richly sensual-sexual music. It certainly cannot have the depth of 
Indian classical music, wherein the sexual, at the climax, almost 
merges with the mystical; here the sexual remains earthy, and 
becomes passionately gamesome. To this the voices of the play- 
back singers make no mean contribution. They are cultivated 
to produce a lilt, a twist, a tremor, a mutedness, a sigh, a cry, a 
release and so on to produce a thrill of pleasure in the audience. 
While a male voice must have volume and solidity, mixed with a 
sleek softness and a pliability, the female voice, in keeping with 
the image of woman as an object of sexual pleasure, must be ten- 
der, sweet, almost child-like, alluring, inviting, unresisting, liquid, 
moist, flowing, and incarnating the passion that it depicts. 

So is the case with dancing in films. It is certainly based, like 
film songs and film music, on Indian classical and folk-dance 


- patterns, but has grown largely as a means of reinforcing the 


Vicarious sexual pleasures the Indian cinema offers. It is not for 
nothing that music and dance constitute a film’s most attractive 
features for the millions of filmgoers. No films with good songs 
and dances have ever failed at the box-office in India, while on 
the other hand no films, howsoever powerful or competently, 
produced otherwise, have succeeded without incorporating a 
number of “love” songs, sexy music and some eyeful dance num- 
bers. Whether the film dance is based on the classical or folk: 
tradition, it has developed its own form, which is compounded 
of not only the classical and the folk, but also the cabaret and other 
popular western styles. Whatever the basic form, the distinction 
of the film dance lies in emphasizing and elaborating the sexual 
poses and gestures inherent in it. Since, in the Indian tradition, 
the waist, hips, abdomen and breasts are supposed to be sexually 
the most exciting parts of the female body, they are shaken, jolt- 
ed, popped up, popped down, revolved and thrilled in a variety 
of ways. The camera works mainly on isolating these parts and 
presenting a pattern of their close-ups. The facial expression © 

the dancer is not important for the camera, except only casually. 
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Nor does it matter much for the audience; it gets its thrills from 
what the camera reveals to him. 

; The sexual character of Indian cinema also explains why there 
is not much scope for acting in Indian films. It is evident that the 
range and variety of emotions the film script allows are pitifully 
limited, for one film is as good as the other. Most situations in 
most—or all—films remain the same: first the boy-meets-girl 
scene, then the love scene, then the obstacle scenes (climaxed 
by the fight-with-villain scene), all ending with the preparation 
or the celebration of marriage. For variation, there are some 
other scenes and situations, but the principal ones would be com- 
mon among all films. War on the national front, ravages com- 
mitted by outlaws and dacoits, a strike in a factory, a procession in 
a street, a car-race, scenes of slum-dwellings, temple-worshipping, 
a lost-and-found child, sick child, sick mother, dying mother, 
etc. etc. etc. are some of the stock-in-trade situations inserted here 
and there in every film. 

The English-educated audience affecting an elitist taste might 
resent this, might find it even funny, but ninety-nine per cent of 
the Indian people like films with such situations immensely; for 
these scenes give them, in abundance, the kind of pleasures they 
enjoy. The sameness of situations and scenes and the sameness 
of acting do not satiate, let alone bore, them. After all, the pleasure 
of sexual union, or the pleasure of eating, is essentially the same 
every time. Variety lies in the variety of dishes. The way one 
actress smiles, the other doesn’t. Or, the kind of bodily charm 
one has is not the same as that of the other. The basic features, 
of course, will be the same, but the shape, size, movement, voice, 
gestures etc. will be different. Automatically and unconsciously, 
in the mind of the audience the actresses (and actors, in the case 
of the female audience) are categorized into the types enunciated 
h in the Kamashastra, each promising & different variety of the 
| same pleasure. : ; 

While all this happens, the audience’s strong, nationalist senti- 
ments are also simultaneously aroused. With nationalism goes 
pride in the national tradition which, as has been shown in the 
foregoing pages, is basically rooted in the rituals and customs 
celebrating sexuality in a variety of forms. To be traditional, then, 
means, inescapably, to uphold the ritualistic celebration of sexual 
pleasure as the primary and highest purpose of living, and every- 
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secondary and expendable. This is the value-system the Indian 
cinema projects on the screen, and which so completely captures 
the sympathy of the audience. When, for example, the hero says | 
to the heroine, “I do not want anything else but you,” or “The | 
pleasure you give me is the h’ghest and sweetest this life can 
give” etc., it touches a sympathetic chord in the heart of the | 
Indian audience. The latter does not care if the hero and the hero- | 
ine are shown romancing all day and night. When he is shown 
working, he is working either for getting his sister married, or 
buying medicines for his dying mother, or educating his son or 
younger brother, or serving his motherland and so on. 

But the virtues of traditional life are not asserted by them- 

selves, but almost invariably in contrast to the “vices of modern | 
life.” Thus, the juxtaposition ofthe traditional with the “modern,” | 
in some way or the other, is the pattern of nearly all Indian films. 
The sharper the contrast, the wider and deeper the appeal. For 
this purpose the traditional is painted in all its “glories,” and | 
the modern, with all its “ignominies.” While, ironically enough, 
man-woman love is placed among the “‘glories” of the traditional, 
excessive sexual appetite is, strangely enough, shown to be | 
one of the “ignominies” of the modern western life. The attributes 
of love in the Indian tradition are illustrated as a woman’s devo- 
tion and faithfulness to her man, either as her lover or as her 
husband, who may waver and even go astray, but not she. The 
“glory” lies in the tapasya of the woman who ultimately wins him 
over to herself—a thing which fills, both man and woman in 
Indian society, with inestimable pride. 

The indissolubility of marriage crowns the glories of love in 
Indian cinema. As opposed to this, divorce is presented as the 
very heart of the “ignominies” of modern western life. Among 
other “gnominies” frequently shown are: a woman enjoying or 
wanting to enjoy equality with a man: a woman smoking ,drink- 
Ing, or wearing sexy dresses, or walking hand-in-hand wth a 

ma, or kissing him, and so on. For the sake of contrast, both the 

glories” of the traditional and the “ignominies’”’ of the modern- È 
western are fantastically exaggerated and distorted, so that they 
become absurd. But “absurd” for the handful of highly modern, 
western, educated and culture-oriented, never for the others. 
The more “absurd” the delineation, the happier théy are; for the 


I 
| 
| 
thing else such as work and the pleasures that work gives as | 
4 
| 
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Indian cinema offers them the bonanza of sexual pleasures from 
both traditional and modern-western worlds. 

For example, a female cabaret dancer is shown in a condemna- 
tory manner, the cabaret as a vulgar feature of the modern- 
western world; as opposed to this, a female folk-dancer from a 
village, or a classical dancer, is shown as an instance of the cul- 
tured beauty of the traditional Indian world, even though the 
gestures and postures of the latter may be equally, if not more, 
sexy. The audience, however, has, meanwhile, the pleasures of 
both worlds, and they come out of the cinema hall with a surfeit 
of these—for which they go again and again to see any film 
which, they are assured by experience, would contain the same 
ingredients. 

Thus the vast popularity of Indian cinema has deep roots in 
the continuing traditional character of Indian culture. It is, there- 
fore, pointless for the elite to blame the cinema industry for pro- 
ducing sub-zero quality films. Perhaps the people manning the 
cinema industry have a better grip on the cultural reality of India 
today, than have their few carping critics. But how do they matter? 
The Indian cinema thrives and continues to flourish by leaps and 
bounds under the patronage of millions and millions of filmgoers. 
It will change only when its patrons change. 
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Chapter Eleven b 


MODERN AND INDIAN CULTURES: 
IS A SYNTHESIS POSSIBLE? z 


A blend of the religious and the sexual is undeniably a characteris- ; 
tic of all ancient cultures. It is to be found in the fertility cult d 
celebrated in a variety of forms in different civilizations of the t 
distant past. James Frazer’s now well-knawn book, The Golden f 
Bough, and the equally valuable From Ritual to Romance by i 
Jessie Weston constitute, together, a storehouse of the numerous x 
ways in which the fertility cult rituals were performed in those 


days. The phenomenon is understandable. The perennially oper- i r 
ating cycle of seasons in nature and of birth, growth, procrea- 1 
tion and death in all created life, filled them with a sense of deep ; 


awe. Death filled them with a dreadful anxiety for fertility, and | 
for recreating life. Life was naturally comprehended only in terms | 
of fertility and death, and the fertility cult was meant to promote, 
ritualistically, the process of recreation and renewal out of death. 

Consequently, sexual intercourse in human life, which con- 
stantly renewed life, came to be looked upon with the same sense 
of incomprehensible mystery as the incomprehensible cyclical 
changes in the world of nature. The sexual was thus linked to the 
process of all creation, and so also with the creator. Sexual fer- 
tility, accordingly, could not be separated from divine force, 
whatever its form of manifestation. 

In fact, this cyclical process of renewal after death has been 
retained in some kind of symbolic image in most civilized religions 
that grew out of primitive ones. In both Islam and Christianity, 
for example, there are rituals symbolizing the spiritual renewal 
of man, specially those associated with baptism. In Christianity 
itself, the central myth of Christ’s birth, crucifixion and resurrec- | 
tion is obviously a recreation of the-old fertility myth. Even the 
ritual of confession is a symbolic enactment of the renewal process; j 
the act of confession is, symbolically, the crucifixion of the self, 
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| and its resurrection with renewed spiritual vigour. But it must be 
| noticed that in both Christianity and, to some extent, in Islam, 

the sexual has been divorced from the religious, or has at best 
been retained in only a highly symbolic form. It has been replaced 
by a sense of the miraculous and the mysterious, which needs 
to be comprehended through clear perception and understanding. 

The sexual has thus been replaced by the experiential—the 
experience not immediately emanating from, nor depending upon, 
the sensual or the sexual, but arising from a perception of the 
mystery of the relationship between man and God. An intellectual 
alertness and a spiritual vigilance are consequently helpful in 
developing an understanding adequate to the comprehension of 
the eternal mystery. The sensual and the sexual pleasures of the 
flesh are, therefore, regarded as sinful, because they fog the 
perception and dim the understanding indispensable for the sal- 
vation of the soul. 

The sinfulness of the sensual comes out clearly from the myth i 
of the Fall. Adam and Eve succumbed to the pleasure of the 
tongue and, in consequence, fell from the grace of God. Were they 
vigilant and conscious, they would not have to bear God’s curse 
and leave the Garden of Eden. It is significant that bearing chil- 
dren is part of God’s curse on Adam and Eve, and this is how 
every child, since then, inherits the original sin of Adam. But in 
another sense, it was a blessing in disguise. It made God send forth 
his son Jesus Christ to the world to redeem the people from 
Adam’s curse. Jesus showed the way to salvation through personi- | 


u 


fying, in his own life, the mysteries of God’s ways to man, and | 
inducing him to recognize them through an effort of conscious i 
understanding which could not be deluded by the temptations i 


of sensual and sexual pleasure. Adam and Eve were in a state of 
primeval innocence and, therefore, they could be tempted by the 
Í intelligent manipulation of Satan. But after the Fall made man 
realize the sin he had committed, Christ made him fully conscious 
of the need for eternal vigilance as a means to salvation. 

| Another distinguishing feature of Christianity is the clear 
distinction between the realm of man and that of God. They are 
completely separate realms, in the sense that one cannot merge l 
! into and become the other. Man, in other words, can never 
become God, or like God. If he wishes or tries to do so, he will be 
destroyed, though the tendency is inherent in the very nature of 
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man—which is the basis of the concept of tragedy in western | ti 
Christian literature. Man must not confuse his flnite world with i tl 
the infinite world of God; he must accept his own limitations and 
weaknesses as distinguished from the infinite almightiness of the 
divine power. He must try to understand the distinction between 
the two worlds, through an intellectual comprehension and an 
emotional intuition of his realities as well as the symbolic manifes- 
tations of God, but must never mistake one for the other. Humi- 
lity is, therefore, the cardinal virtue of Christian culture which, 
in the religiously inclined, increases with the acquisition of more 
and more knowledge. For all knowledge is a help in understanding 
the realities of a finite human world, and reveals, increasingly, 
the depth of the mystery of the divine world. Therefore, discoveries 
and inventions in the world of science and technology do not in 
any way impinge upon the mystery of the divine world, for 
they belong to the world of man. Divine mystery can be realized 
only in the area of religious experience, which can be acquired 
through enlightenment and understanding. 

What we refer to as Christian culture is thus an aspect of the 
human world as illumined by the perception of the mystery and 
miracle of its relationship to the divine. It is non-religious in 
character, though moulded by the subtlety and ambivalence of the 
religious experience. It spurs man on to know and interpret his 
world in order that he may realize the existence of the mystery of 
the divine. 

In the beginning, of course, Christianity demanded complete | 
submission to the authority of the church and the Pope and mer- j 

| 


oe 


cilessly punished those who deviated from the ecclesiastical path 
and showed a spirit of independent inquiry. They were called 
heretics and were burnt to death. Early Christian scientists such 
as Kepler and Galileo had to bear the wrath of the Roman Catho- | 
lic church. Nevertheless, there was some in-built mechanism in the | 
teachings of Christianity which led to the emergence of the power- | 
ful Puritan church, out of the Reformation movement in seven- 
teenth-century Europe, and that mechanism, to be sure, lay in 
the complete separation of the human from the divine—which \ 
were yet bound together through man’s obedience to God, con- | 
ceived as an embodiment of grace, mercy and love for His crea- | 
tion. Because of this in-built mechanism, Christianity withstood 
excellently the terrible impact of the almost sudden spurt of ra- 
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tional and scientific inquiry into nature and life that characterized 
the Renaissance and, even more so, the Reformation. Christia- 
nity itself was interpreted and reinterpreted, and its tenets were 
examined afresh in the light of scientific findings. Out of the thick 
jungle of debates and discussions it became increasingly clear 
that no amount of knowledge discovered and created in the finite 
world would effect the mysteries of the inflnite, divine world. 
In fact, with every increase in knowledge, the mystery of the divine 
deepened still further. 

Because of this development in the Christian world, religion 
was no longer threatened by science and technology. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, a far greater challenge came from the dis- - 
coveries of Darwin, but by that time Christianity had ceased to i 
be a religion of rituals and blind faith, and become more com- 
| pletely the religion of the inner experience, not to be contradicted 
but ever enriched by the acquisition of new knowledge. Thus 
Christianity, because of its in-built mechanism, developed a sub- 
tle capacity for its own existence in the face of the enormous 
growth of knowledge and corresponding changes in man’s atti- 
tudes to the world. The Christian culture deriving from this deve- 

Jopment of the Christian religious experience, therefore, continued 
to be creative and fruitfully alive in all its manifest forms. For the 
new knowledge which threatened the Christian civilization was 
itself the product of the basically very Christian quest for truth— 
indeed, a variation upon the legendary quest for the Holy Grail. 

Ancient Indian religion and culture present a sharp contrast 
to the growth and development of Christian religion and culture. if 
For one thing, the former has defied any substantial change and n) 
development by withdrawing itself further into its shell, while the f 
latter has kept modifying itself in keeping with the pace of socio- 
political, economic and scientific changes taking place in the 
a ` -course of history. If Indian religion and culture have rejected 
disagreeable influences, Christianity has absorbed: all influences 
from other religions and cultures, including the most primitive 
as well as the most modern, and, in the process, has also modified 
its own understanding considerably. The traditional Hindu, i 
| for example, takes pride in belonging to the sanatan (never-chang- i 

ing, eternally the same) religion. If asked about what the sanatan 
l element consists of, he would refer to the rituals and customs 
which, having originated ages ago, continue to be performed in 
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the same manner as before. If he is learned in the Sanskrit scrip- re 

tures, he would assert the eternal validity of ancient metaphysics | a 

and philosophical assumptions providing a rationale to religious | fhe 

rituals and cultural attitudes. $ of 
A Christian, on the other hand, traditional or modern, would 

take pride in the rather evolutionary character of his religion E 


and culture. For a certain process of evolution, of historicity, is i 
integral to the very basic assumptions of Christianity: the entire 


world is conceived of as evolving towards the fulfilment of a pur- ue 
pose divinely assigned to it, namely, the realization of the Divine fe 
Will. Every stage of evolution is, accordingly, a step further to- 
wards the fulfilment of the purpose, and therefore needs to be th 
understood in all its aspects in rational and intellectual terms. ER 
And yet the pride of the traditional Hindu is perhaps not quite 
as vainglorious as it sounds. The very fact that Hindu, or tradi- Ea 
ditional Indian religion and culture, has managed to remain alive a 
through centuries of agression and onslaught is in itself an un- i 
mistakable proof of its peculiar capacity for survival. His pride e 
would appear to be justified in yet another sense: both the height Ki 
and depth of metaphysical-philosophical speculations attained 
by ancient Indians thousands of years ago have remained unsur- T 
passed by developments in speculative philosophy anywhere 5 
ever since then. For both these wonders of Indian culture, how- 4 
ever, some convincing explanation is to be found in the design of e 
sexuality underlying its basic structure, which seems to have en- T. 
sured both the height of its attainments and its survival through P 
the turmoils of aggressive centuries. o 
In the context of its long history of survival—easily the longest a 
of any ancient culture in the world—what today appears as its limi- c 
tation might indeed have been its strength. The design of sexuality s 
underlying its basic structure, for example, might now appear to I 
be clogging its way to development and survival, but in the past the é 
very sexual design ensured its stability and cohesion. It forged i 
a strong sense of kinship and induced a feeling of self-assured ( 
security among its members in the face of changing political 1 


and economic situations. It filled them with a sense of the invio- 
lable joy of living, the fount of which was the family nexus woven 
on the basis of sexual consideration. Since traditional Indians were 
and have been aware that the supreme joy of life is sexual pleasure, 
and experienced it within their community in a variety of ways— 
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through ritualistic sexual union, non-ritualistic and pure, pleasure- 
seeking sexual union, through artistic performances and so on— 
they were wholly satisfied and happy with their lives, irrespective 
of their material circumstances. In their life-schemes, there was 
no room for ambition, for political power or economic affluence; 
at least, they would never have taken up arms to fight for them. 
Material affluence or political power made no difference to the 
pleasure of sexual union (though their availability—but without 
fighting for them, or having to acquire them through effort—would 
bring additional pleasure, and, therefore, would be welcome). 

Thus, whenever Indians are faced with aggression and invasion, 
they quietly withdraw into their family folds and busy themselves 
more deeply into the pursuit of sexual pleasure in various forms 
and into the joys and sorrows of the familial world. Beyond this 
world nothing has been of any interest to them, and in this world 
of birth, marriage, procreation and sexual pleasure their scrip- 
tures have also been based. Life has had no meaning, whatsoever, 
beyond this world, which holds the key even to the salvation of the 
soul. 

That out of this culture, having little to do with the exercise of 
intellectual power, such excellent works of philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, literature and astronomy as are found in the Sanskrit texts 
should have been produced, is not really very amazing. The 
common characteristic of all these works is speculative rather than 
ratiocinative and intellectual, a point which could easily be no- 
ticed by juxtaposing any ancient Greek text alongside any Sanskrit 
one. A fundamental difference between the two ways of perceiving, 
arguing and analyzing would immediately become apparent. of 
course, the Sanskrit text would not be speculative in any ordinary 
sense of the term: at certain points it is inseparable from the strictly 
rational. Nevertheless, comprehension of life and the world is 
always speculative, which expresses itself in the form of myths 
and legends rather than in that of analytical, argumentative dis- 
cussion. The invention is the work of fancy, or even fantasy and 
fervent imagination, and not of ratiocination and argumentation. 
The very basic postulates about dharma, creation, life, the 
gods and the three lokas, as enunciated in the Upanishads, the 
smritis and the Pauranas are the invention of fancy and not of 
reason, even in the incipient sense of the term. The concepts of 
the castes, the gunas, the yogas, and the four stages of life as 
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propounded in`the Gita are the product of the myth-making, 

essentially poetic fancy rather than logical argumentation deriving 

from the observation of happenings in daily life, and normal, 

non-sexual experience. | 
It is easy to see now that the faculties of fancy and speculation 

are nursed and prompted by the sexual urge, both when it is denied | 

and when it achieves gratification. The stronger the urge the more | 

powerful fancy and speculation, and the more wild the imagina- | 

tion. Dreams are easily generated and abstract apprehensions 

appear in concrete forms of living beings and in strange colours. 

Man, in that state of his experience, wanders in the world of pure 

fantasies, which he takes for the real, and he is never tired of fabri- 

cating imaginary designs of things and objects, always related, 

however, in one way or the other to the pain and pleasure of 

sexuality. The peculiar excellences of the Sanskrit texts are a pro- | 

duct of this mind, which is never allowed to acquire a power of 

its own but is made subservient to, and activized by, the sexual | 


experience. The intenser the experience the more activized the | 
mind, the higher its speculative flight and the deeper its intuition. | 
This psychological process is to be observed at various levels of ' 


intensity and expanse in the entire classical Sanskrit texts, philoso- 
phical or poetical, the two aspects, significantly enough, not 
easily distinguishable. The sexual experience at the creative level 
inevitably expresses itself in the form of metaphysical equations 
and intuitive apprehensions. 

An evidence of this is to be found sometimes even in Christian 
culture, though not exactly in the same way as in the ancient 
Indian culture. Dante’s Divine Comedy, Virgil’s Ovid, Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound and Keats’s Lamia, and even Byron’s Don | 
Juan, for example, are products of the same speculative, intuitive 
process as is set into motion by a. thwarting or gratification of 
intense sexual urge. In Christian culture, however, the nature of 
the sexual urge is never the same as that in Indian culture: in the 
former it is blended with an intellectual drive to know, interpret, 
understand, and sometimes change nature (life) and the world; 
in the latter, the sexual urge and its consequential characteristics 
dominate and determine everything else. 

The highest purpose of living is determined, in Indian culture, 
in sexual terms: marriage, and having children, are the highest 
acclaimed achievements, beyond which nothing else matters. 
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Children ensure the joys of this life as well as salvation in the next. 
Having had children, man is free to seek pleasures for himself, 
all deriving from actual sexual union with other women or from 
vicarious sexual unions into which he is readily initiated by 
| religious texts, rituals and the performing arts. Those activities 3 
| of life which do not give or do not make him experience 
| sexual pleasure, directly or indirectly, or some pleasure even faintly 
resembling the sexual, appear insipid, dull and meaningless to 

| him. Thus, while all sensual pleasure, because it is related to sexual 
| pleasure, lures him into certain activities and even inspires him 
with occasional insights, the pleasure of intellectual pursuit leaves - 
him cold. This should explain why an Indian does not normally : 
feel enthusiastic about acquiring or contributing to higher modern 
knowledge, which is the product of a keen and systematic obser- 
vation of all kinds of natural and worldly phenomena, subjected 
{ to strictly intellectual analysis. 4 
j It might be pointed out that the concepts of sanyas or vairag 
or bramhacharya disprove the statement that the Indian spends 
his entire life pursuing sexual pleasure. But the truth is just the 
i opposite. Bramhacharya, as has been shown earlier, has only a 
sexual connotation, not a moral or ethical one. So also has sanyas 
or vairag. It denotes disenchantment with the world, and the world f 
to an Indian always means a place of sensual-sexual pleasure. | 
The chief characteristic, or proof, of a true sanyasi or vairagi is 
that he is no longer tempted by the prospect of sexual pleasure. 
He becomes immune to sexual charm. When Raja Bhartihari 
became a vairagi his guru wanted to test him. The guru, Baba 
Gorakhnath, asked him to go back to his queen, celebrated for i 
her fabulous sexual charm, address her as “mother,” and accept 
alms from her. Bharatihari did so and was recognized, after that, 
as a great sanyasi. The frame of reference thus remains invariably 
sexual. In fact a sanyasi is the other side of the same coin, of which 
one side is the man of the world (the coin being sexual pleasure). 
If sexual pleasure is the highest pleasure life can give, then to give 
up this pleasure is, logically, the greatest renunciation; but sexual | 
pleasure remains, positively or negatively, the determinant of both 
ways. 

What is, moreover, significant is that both ways mean the ways 
of pleasure, not of suffering. The sanyasi does not suffer; having 
conquered his sexual passion, he has actually achieved essentially 
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the same kind of pleasure as the one living in the world obtains 


from having sexual union with a young woman. Both pleasures 
are ecstatic and transcendental, though one has been achieved 
through sexual union, and the other through conquering the 
sexual urge. The end-result in both cases is the same: experiencing 
ecstatic and transcendental joy. Thus, both the man of the world 
and the sanyasi are in pursuit of pleasure and joy, and both are 
blessed with them. Both ways lead to a salvation of the Indian 
soul, contradictory though they might appear. - | 
The contrast with Christian culture in this respect needs to be 
noted. Suffering is inescapable; in Christianity it is the very condi- 
tion of being born as a human being in consequence of Adam’s 
original sin. The way to salvation does not lie in trying to escape 
suffering, but to accept it, and consciously even suffer more: for 
it is from understanding the meaning of suffering that salvation 
from it can be achieved. Everyone must bear his or her own cross i 
* even as Jesus did, and die to it so that he or she is spiritually 
reborn again in the illumination of a new understanding. This 
new understanding reveals man or woman as being more 
inherently limited in power, more inescapably subject to suffering, 
and the greater need of the grace of God for salvation, which is 
always conceived of in terms of spiritual awareness and the under- 
standing of life and the world as they are. Renunciation of society 
in Christianity has, therefore, no meaning; for by retiring into the 
jungle man cannot escape suffering. Nor can he do so in society, 
but he can at least understand his suffering better by living amidst 
people and sharing their suffering. From this emanates the concept 
of service, which is integral to Christianity, and thence its link 
with the need of action in the world should also become clear. 
Evidently, Indian culture, as opposed to this, induces one to 
escape from worldly action and pursue the pleasures of sexual 
union, and the fantasies of them. The world of family, womer, | 
children, ritual, sacrifice, sensual gratification and scripture is 2 
wholly self-sufficient, self-satisfying world for an Indian. He feels 
Secure inside it. Or rather, he has always lived feeling secure 
inside it; but he cannot feel the same way any longer. Modern 
culture of the twentieth century poses a threat to his traditional 
sense of the cultural and, consequently, to psychological security. 
While he is finding it increasingly difficult to hold on to traditional 
culture, heis unable to comprehend modern culture, coming from 
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the Christian west. 


Indian culture had never faced such a real threat before in the 
course of its long history. The same attributes which helped its 
survival before have now become its self-destructive clogs. The 
advent of Islam in India, as has been shown earlier in this book, 
did not affect much harm. Muslim invadeers no doubt destroyed 
the temples, libraries and universities, but Indian culture remained 
fully alive in the lives and customs of the Hindus, who wandered 
away from the places vulnerable to invaders, into distant rural 
regions of the country, south of the Ganges. Some, specially the 
saints and sages, retired to the Himalayas and made periodic 
trips to different parts of the country. All these Hindus carried 
on the traditions which had remained in existence orally for 
thousands of years. What the Muslim invaders destroyed were 
written records of the-culture or its flowering into sculpture; but 
these did not matter to the vast majority of Hindus who continued 
to conduct themselves in accordance with orally alive traditions. 
When, therefore, they migrated southward to such places as, they 
thought, were inaccessible to the invaders, they did not lose much 
culturally: they orally carried the scriptures, philosophical treatises, 
works of literature (including the epics) and so on wherever they 
went. 

Besides, with the establishment of the Mughal empire and with 
the Muslims becoming, consequently, permanent citizens of India, 
a period of mutual adjustment followed inevitably. Since both 
cultures had certain basic points of similarity, adjustment was not 
difficult, at least in and around the seats of Mughal power. Both 
were male-dominated cultures which accorded the woman no 
other function except to bear children to the man and afford him 
sexual pleasure. Sensual pleasure occupied in both an equally 
important place, though more so in Hindu culture. A healthy 
fusion between the two cultures thus led to the emergence of new 
traditions in music, dance, painting, literature, personal and social 
courtesies and tolerance. Ancient Indian culture was thus variously 
enriched by Islamic culture, even as it had been enriched by 
Buddhism, Jainism and the Greek long before. 

Of course there were points of conflict between the ancient 
Indian and Islamic cultures. Jn Islam, for example, as in Chris- 
tianity, the divine and the worldly realms were separate from each 
other. Islam was also basically iconoclastic, and its religious 
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rituals and ways of worshipping were entirely different. The 
Muslims were also ambitious for political pow2r. But these the 
Hindus completely ignored. They never had much interest in 
acquiring political power, so this did not matter much. In religious 
matters they developed a feeling of tolerance and understanding, 
and thereby emerged a tradition of non-interference. But in 
cultural spheres, both the Islamic and Hindu traditions, because 
of a certain apparent similarity of attitudes to the man-woman 
relationship, blended with each other. Thus Islamic culture, 
„which posed a threat in the beginning, became later an integral 
aspect of the main native cultural tradition, at least in the towns, 
while in the vast rural areas, the purer Hindu cultural traditions 
lived on. 

If British rule had not come to India, whatever the political 
picture of the country, the two cultures—the Islamic and the 
ancient Hindu—would have continued to flourish, both separa- 
tely, and also fused together as the urban, elitist and Central 
Indian tradition. But British rule introduced a culture which had 
very little in common either with the Hindu or the Islamic, and 
yet had an appeal which seemed to threaten the cohesiveness of 
both. 

For quite a long time, however, the Britishers, exercising great 
caution in their dealings with the natives, tried to remain aloof 
from their cultural spheres. They concentrated on political and 
military consolidation, and then on consolidating channels of 
economic exploitation. But later on, they had to intrude into the 
cultural realm through the introduction of English education 
and, more particularly, the establishment of the three universities 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Although, apparently, the 
Step was said to have been taken for the convenience of the colo- 
nial administration, it certainly opened the flood-gates for modern 
western culture to rush in. 

By the end of the nineteen-h century, both Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra were bubbling with enthusiasms characteristic of the new 
culture. Significantly enough, it was out of this new culture that, 
for the first time in India, grew an awareness of modern politics 
based on the rule of law. Similarly, the struggle for political in- 
dependence was fought and led by distinguished men and women 
nursed in the new modernist-humanist culture of the west. When 
political independence came, it was to an entirely different India 
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altogether, with all the essential institutions of modern society 
firmly implanted. in its soil. There was no alternative for the 
leaders but to maintain and strengthen them still further, which 
could not be done now without the willing cooperation of the 
people. And there was the rub. 

The political, economic, judicial and educational institutions 
retained from British times depend, for their successful operation, 
on certain values and attitudes to life which grew out of Christian 
culture in the west and are, therefore, in complete conformity 
with the lives of the people in that part of the world. The people 
breathe those values since birth, and acquire the attitudes during 
the very process of growth. The matrix of those cultural values, 
as indicated earlier, is not sex but work. The highest pleasure is not 
the sexual pleasure, but the pleasure of understanding, of intellec- 
tual comprehension, and above all of work. Work, vocation, reali- 
zation of one’s talents through their creative application, is linked 
to the sense of spiritual fulfilment and religious salvation. All 
other pleasures are subservient to it, and so is sexual pleasure. 
The human relationship is not defined and determined in terms of 
the sexual relationship; it is based on affection, love and neigh- 
bourliness. Social activities are thus conterminous with those 
values. Underneath them is a religious urge not to eliminate 
suffering but to better the social conditions which will alleviate 
suffering considerably. 

This being so, the discrepancy between the cultural values 
underlying modern institutions implanted in India and traditional 
cultural values prevailing in society has grown naturally, extreme- 
ly, almost ridiculously wide. To any dispassionate observer it 
should be clear that the root of present-day confusion and dissi- 
pation lies in the persistence of this gap between the borrowed 
culture at the tiny top, and the traditional culture pı evailing in 
all other sections of the country. Even the tiny top, in the cir- 
cumstances, tends to lose its modern perspective, for it is unable 
to internalize the values it has acquired at the expense of alien- 
ating itself from the rest of society. In times of crisis, the people 
belonging to this tiny section tend to fall upon traditional rather 
than modern values. 

Those who advocate for a synthesis between the traditional 
and modern cultures in India do so without taking into account 
the deep roots of the former in the ethos of sexuality. It is this 
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which precludes the possibility of any synthesis. In fact, traditional Į 
Indian culture never admits of synthesis; it, on the other hand, | 
absorbs what is agreeable to it and rejects the rest. It absorbed 
certain food habits, musical systems and literary conventions from | 
Islamic culture, without giving up its own essential core of j 
sexuality. But it did not, for example, adopt the divorce system i 
from Islam, nor give up the worshipping of idols. 

This is to be seen still more clearly in the approach of the 
Indians to Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi was undeniably a wonder- 
ful blend of the modern Christian and the traditional Indian cul- 
tures: but his own countrymen accepted his traditional image and 
rejected his modern aspects, listened to his traditional teachings 
and rejected his modern ideas. Among them Gandhi lives today 
as a bramhachari saint, a selfless fakir, a messiah, but not as a 
modernizer of religious ritual and a propagator of new humanistic 
ideas. To them, Gandhi’s greatness is understandable only in 
terms of his saintly sexual control and as a traditional Jndian. 

Being infinitely older and richer in the speculative flight of the 
human mind, and having become mature in developing self- 
preservative devices through its long history of existence, tradi- 
tional Indian culture is bound to turn any attempt at a synthesis 
with modern culture to its own advantage. Thus any synthesis 
will merely be a hodgepodge, and is bound to lead to cultural 
decadence, as is evident in India today. Those who man the 
modern institutions in Jndian society, or are their members, pro- 
vide illustrations of the kind of hodgepodge that characterizes 
the synthesizing process which, ultimately, is no such process at 
all. Because this process operates only at the top among the few 
English-educated, city-based people belonging to the elite, who 
have not only to deal with, but themselves have come from, the 
wholly traditional sections of society, they are never really able 
to internalize modern values. Modern culture with them is a kind 
of veneer to their conduct and activities, both professional and 
social, beneath which (and also in their private beliefs and atti- 
tudes) they remain almost entirely traditional. 

This is evident from observing the life-style and social and 
familial activities of India’s political leaders, bureaucrats, scien- 
tists, college and university teachers, journalists, technicians, 
business executives and others belonging to this segment of con- 
temporary Indian society. A close investigation into the lives 
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of these people would reveal that all their ideas of happiness, 
purposefulness, the desirable and the undesirable are still subtly 
but totally governed and conditioned by the sexual designs 
underlying traditional Indian culture. In life or in art their pre- 
ferences are still determined by the prospect of sexual gratification 
directly or indirectly promised. 

Few of them can adjust in the normal way with women collea- 
gues or women subordinates in modern offices or institutions. 
Nor, of course, are women capable of developing normal profes- 
sional relationships with men. To both, sexual relations are the 
only real relations between a man and a woman, given any cir- 
cumstance. Modern institutions bring them together for acquiring 
knowledge or for the sake of professional efficiency, and expect 
them to behave as partners, but the uneasiness and awkward- 
ness that characterize the women’s behaviour towards men, or 
of the latter towards the former, betray their traditional character. 
Both, however, behave normally, even enthusiastically, when they 
enter into a conspiracy of stealing the pleasure of sexual union. 
At the level of pure companionship, both man and woman help- 
lessly find themselves at a loss to understand to each other; at 
the level of the sexual, they have no such incomprehensibility. 

Thus traditional culture prompts them to miss wholly or mis- 
interpret certain basic features of modern culture, and try to derive 
from them as much sensual pleasure as possible. Take even such 
things as are meant in modern offices and institutions to add to 
the efficiency of those who work there: fans, coolers, aircondi- 
tioners, heaters, carpets, curtains, canteens, Cars and various 
other modern provisions. Both officers and their assistants, Or 
university professors and their scholars, or political leaders and 
their followers and so on treat these gadgets, furnishings and 
provisions not as aids to efficiency but as symbols of aristocratic 
luxury and gross sensual pleasure. To them modernity lies in 
things of “luxury,” not in the ethics of work which is central 
to it, and therefore, while they go crazy about “modern” things, 
they shun the modern spirit like a disease. Since the gratification of 
sensual drives continues to be the only motivation to “meaning 
ful” action, any aspect of modern western culture that promises 
to provide this is adopted promptly, but evidently, what is eee 
is a superficial outgrowth of western culture, not an integra 
aspect of modern culture. These city people seem to have adopted 
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cabarets, night-clubs, picnicking, love-marriages etc. from what, 
in their view, is “modern culture,” but in the absence of the 
modern spirit, all these things have become, in effect, a pathetic 
vulgarization of “western culture.” 
How shall we come to a breakthrough? It is a difficult question 
to ask, and infinitely more difficult to provide a satisfactory 
answer. But one thing seems to be certain: there can be no real 
breakthrough without demolishing the feudai base of the Indian 
economy, which has perpetuated this traditional outlook and 
attitude. It is a fact of history that traditional Indian culture 
managed to remain alive through the dangers of past upheavals 
solely because neither the Muslim nor the British rulers of the 
country dared take the risk of disturbing its feudal social struc- 
ture. They, in fact, strengthened feudalism in all aspects and to 
their own interest. Now is the time to demolish it, and thereby 
create favourable circumstances for the emergence of a modern 
society in India, based firmly on the well-known rational, humanis- 
tic values rather than the mystified philosophy of sensual and | 
sexual pleasures. 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE WESTERN 
CRAZE FOR INDIAN CULTURE 


In the last three decades or about, Indian culture seems to have 
captured the imagination of modern western society. At least 
this is how some vainglorious people in India describe the 
popularity, in Europe and America, of musicians like Ravi 
Shankar, dancers like Indrani Rehman, Yamini Krishnamurti 
¿nd Sonal Mansingh, and of religious gurus like Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi, Balyogeshwar Yogi, Bhagwan Rajneesh, Satya Sai Baba 
and numerous others. What has given a still stronger boost to 
such self-deceptive thinking in the country js the emergence of 
what is described as a large following of the Radha-Krishna cult 
in the west, specially in America. Jt has, of course, been given a 
modern name, Krishna Consciousness, which is intended to be 
taken as a symbolic synthesis of the east and west, as also of the 
past and present. From looking at the activities of the Krishna 
Consciousness followers, mostly American, in India, it would 
appear, really, that the time when the entire west would be con- 
verted to this brand of Hinduism may not be far off. The Con- 
sciousness have built fabulous temples and libraries at various 
places, including Vrindaban, Mathura and Delhi, and are pub- 
lishing a plethora of religious pamphlets. 

It is true that all gurus—they are appropriately (or ironically) 
called the “jet-age gurus”—thrive and flourish mainly on foreign 
followers, and only then on Indian followers who are, however, 
invariably English-educated, “foreign-returned,” top-ranking 
city people, and are thus engaged in the task of accomplishing 
proselytization of the westerners. But, evidently, the Krishna 
Consciousness movement has scored over all other religions 
contending, among themselves, to spiritually conquer the west— 
with infinitely superior spiritual values which the west is said to 
have irretrievably lost in its mad pursuit of scientific-technological 
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development, and more and more of material prosperity. 
Nothing, surely, could be further from the truth. People in the 

western societies of Europe and America continue to look upon 

India in the same way as they did in the past: a country with a 


wonderful ancient culture, but now abysmally poor materially, 
and pathetically primitive spiritually. Since the latefi fties, how- 
ever, a simmering discontent became discernible in a small section 


of affluent urban youth in large cities of the west. They felt 
and economic security, 


bored with affluence, bored with social 

bored with intellectual, scientific and technological progress, and 

bored with the modern society which offered them everything 

for the asking. They craved for change, for excitement, to live 

as poor people, to go about ill-clad, unkept, naked feet, defy the 

Christian sexual morality and realize sexual mysticism through | 
the Indian way of celebration—the celebration of sexual pleasure. 

For this purpose they listened to Indian music, took Indian | 
food and drink, practised Tantra and yoga, adopted Indian { 
religious gurus, visited India and lived among pimps, prostitutes 
and beggars. These youths were ready to go crazy about anything 
belonging to India’s ancient culture. They listened to Ravi Shankar 
and felt entranced. They combined music with drugs and instant | 
sex, and all this with transcendental meditation and Krishna | 
Consciousness, in their desperate search for exotic excitements. | 

But it must be remembered that this tiny section of the fashion- 
ably rebellious in western society has little or no impact on the 
common people there. They are aberrations, drop-outs, emerg- 
ing and vanishing as a fashionable craze. Where are the Beatles 
now? Or the flower-children? Or even the hippies? There has also 
been a sharp decline in the popularity of the various Indian gurus. 

At the moment, only Krishna Consciousness followers seem to 
be in ascendance, though it is fair to assume that they too would 
soon dwindle into insignificance. 

Even at their height of popularity, in the sixties and the early 
seventies, these fashion-crazy young people had no serious impact 
whatsoever on any of the institutions in their own societies. Edu- 
cational, political and economic systems, against which the youths 
were supposed to have rebelled, took hardly any notice of them 
except as abjects of amusement. But now, it is also clear that the 
youths themselves, from the very beginning, took ; their own 
rebellious postures as amusing jokes; for later on, it was seen 
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that most beatles, angry young men and women, ftower-children 
and hippies, after making excursions into exotic, strange, cultural 
cults and primitive life-styles, returned, sooner or later, to the 
familiar and reassuring world of their own culture. In fact on a 
deeper analysis, it may even be established that they were never 
really alienated from Christian culture. A voluntary acceptance of hs 
the life of poverty and living among the poor are more charac- 
teristic of Christianity than Hinduism, which regards poverty as 
God’s curse. 
The fact, however, that most hippies, after a few years of their 
youthful craze, go back to their own society to become a part - 
of their own cultural institutions, stresses the basic incompati- 
bility between western and Indian cultures. Some western youths, 
| in the increasingly liberalized cultural ethos of the west, become 
| wearied of the strict discipline prevailing at home and in the 
{ educational and social institutions. Since they belong to affluent 
families and their future is assured, they can afford to experience 
being poor for a while, taste all kinds of drugs and experiment on 
exotic methods of sexual union. But, evidently, after some time, 
| they are disenchanted and return to the world of affluence, 
love, decency, courtesy, discipline, professional efficiency and 
| so on. í 
Which, of course, is not surprising. Christian culture, in whicy 
they are born and bred, is based upon the primacy of moral 
intellectual experience, while Indian culture is based upon th- 
primacy of sexual experience, if the term “experience” may be 
| used. For it is not “experience” as such, not even the kind one 
comes across in D.H. Lawrence’s novels. “Sexual experience, 'e i 
as manifest in the various forms of Indian culture, is not an “‘ex’ i 
perience”? as such which, though deriving from sensation an - 
perception, memory and reasor, feeling and intellect, is mord 
| than a blend of th:m all; it is, in Indian culture, still at the levee 
of sensation and perception, and deepening, in moments of in-l 
tensity, into a state of the mystical. Sexual experience in Indian 
culture is wholly physical excitement and fervour, becoming the 
spiritual at exceptional moments, while in Christian culture the 
spiritual is not in any way tied to the sexual. If anything, bath 
are antithetical. It is, therefore, understandable why the Chris- 
tian youths, however, passionately craving for and trying to 
perform sexual acts leading to spiritual experience, saon come to 
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realize the impossibility, even the hoax, of it all and return to their 


own cultures. ] 
The phenomenon, however, provides yet another proof of the 


sexual core of Indian culture. It is remarkable that drop-out hip- 
pie youths have patronized only those forms of Indian culture 
which are based on more pronounced sexual designs, such as 
music and dance, intended to induce in the audience a state of 
non-experiential ecstatic trance. Again, they have taken to Indian 
drugs like hashish and ganja with the same objective of attaining 
a trance-like state through sexual union. Krishna Conciousness 
falls into the same pattern. Significantly, each modern Indian 
guru vies with the other in luring these afluent hippies to his 
own camp, by offering a more attractive method of blending 
sexual joy with spiritual illumination for instant salvation. Tran- 
scendental meditation can best be achieved through passionate 
sexual intercourse. Bhagwan Rajneesh has even evolved an elabo- 
rate theory of spiritual salvation through sexual union, which is, 
evidently, a rehash of Vatsyayana and Koka Pandit. It is hardly 
surprising that these gurus have almost no following among the 
vast Indian masses, who find them so stale and uninspiring. 
Thus, it should be clear that those who see in the fashionable 
craze of western youths an evidence of the west’s craving for 
adopting Indian culture, are only deluding themselves. Perhaps 
they are being deliberately led into the delusions by those clever 
western youths who are aware that anything Indian the west 
patronizes becomes readily prestigious in India. It is upheld as 
good and valuable and, therefore, preservable. The hippies seem 
to have made even poverty prestigious and preservable in India, 
not to mention the sexual basis of its culture and religion. Poor 
we may be, so say most Indians today, but we are happy, certainly 
happier than the westerners who are coming to us to seek happi- 
ness. So why crave for prosperity? Why try to change over socio- 
economic systems? Why disturb our age-old cultural values? 
Of course these questions are not asked in terms as explicit 
as those used here, but the complacency these questions embody 
does provide a ready justification for retaining primitivism in 
the name of preserving cultural values. Unfortunately, this atti- 
tude is not limited to the uninformed and ill-educated social 
and political leaders of the country. Even western sociologists, 
and Indian sociologists trained in the west, seem in general to 
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| suports to the view that preservation of cultural traditions in 
ndia is of greater Importance than a modernization of them 

| or at least a creation of socio-economic conditions which would 

compel them to change in certain basic aspects to beable to cope 

with new challenges. Western sociologists may have vested in- 

terests, and may even be really unable to understand that no 
matter how they define traditional culture, it means, in effect 

for the millions in India, a culture rooted in primitive sexuality 

as indistinguishable from primitive religiosity. But it is hoped that 

Indian sociologists and political scientists should be able to see 

the reality beneath the surface, and analyze it without precondi- 

| tioned theories of the west, in the Indian context, which is unique 

ım many ways. This is, of course, not easy to do. The issue is 

linked directly to the political system, and, in the context of the 

kind of power politics that has gained ascendance in the country 

i in recent years, it has certainly become infinitely complex. 
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Agastya, birth of legendary sage, 

28; myth about, 3 
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13; figures of women in, 114- 
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stage, 142 
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dies of, 80 
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tude to, 47-49 
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81 

Ayurveda, 60; attitude towards, 
35-36; foods prescribed by, 39; 
medical prescriptions of, 39; on 
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west, 71 

Bachchan, pioneering figure in 
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India, 71-72 
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Bhakti poetry, attitude to sex in, 
137 

Bhakti poets, sexual life of, 134 

Bhang, preparation of, 44; unique 
effects of, 44-45 

Bhangra, folk-dance, 105 

Bharata, author of Natyashastra, 
82-83 

Bharatanatyam, classical Indian 
dance, 104-05 

Barhut yakshini, female figure in 
Indian sculpture, 119 

Bhartihari, story of famous san- 
yasi, 163 

Bhasa, great poet and dramatist, 
130 

Bhasmasur, story of mythical 
character, 21-22 

Bhatkhande, contributions to 
Indian classical music, 83 

Bharatridutiya (rakhi), importance 
of the festival of, 71 

Bhishma, in the Mahabharata 
myths, 26 

Biblical myth, of the creation of 
the world, 19 

Bidesiya, see Indian folk-songs 

Bramha, Indian myth about, 
20 

Bramhacharya, 38, 163; sexual 
control in, 10-11 

Brecht, and the art of the stage, 
142 

Buddha, impact of, 29-30 

Buddhism, and Hindu revival, 130; 
appeal to the Indian mind, 121; 
impact in India, 30; rise and 
decline of, 113 
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Bunyan, attitude of English poet 
to music, 80 
Byron, author of Don Juan, 162 


Camus, and the art of the stage, 
142 

Caste hierarchy and sexual permis- 
siveness, 68, 73-74 

Cezanne, French painter, 116 

Chandidas, poet of the Bhakti 
period, 103, 138 

Chakras, centres of energy in Indian 
philosophy, 9 

Charlie Chaplin movies, 144 

Chhamasa, see Indian folk-songs 

Chhayavad, tradition in Hindi 
poetry, 137 

Chinese civilization, approach to 
sex in ancient times, 4 

Christian culture, 158; and the 
challenge of science, 159; and the 
concept of action, 164; and the 
concept of service, 164; in con- 
trast to Hindu culture, 159-65; 
approach to sex, 4; as against 
Indian culture, 16; concept of 
suffering in, 164; love and 
marriage in, 51-52, 55, 65 

Christian myths, 32 

Christianity, 158-60; and the ferti- 
lity myth, 156-57 

Cinema, coexistence with theatre 
in the west, 141-42; craze for, 
141; popularity in India, 140; see 
also Indian cinema 

Cocteau, and the art of the stage, 
142 

Courtesans, see Dancing girls 

Creation, Hindu myth of, 5, 8, 19- 
20, 121; Christian myth of, 19 


Damodargupta, writings on sex, 6 

Dance and sexual pleasure, 94, 
99 

Dancing girls, 97, 100; and Indian 
society, 67 
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Dancing profession, lack of res- 
pectability in, 94-95 

Dante, author of Divine Comedy, 
162 

Darwin, challenge of the discoveries 
of, 159 

Dhritarashtra, legend about, 27 

Dhrupad style in Indian music, its 
influence over the khayal form, 
88, 85 

Dionysius, compared to Shiva, 32 

Divorce, 54; its necessity in 
Christian culture, 52 

Drama, in India, 140-42; in the 
west, 141-42 

Draupadi myth, 29, 57 

Drinks, Hindu attitude towards, 
42-45; see also Bhang 

Drona, birth of the legendary sage, 
28 


Elephanta, sculpted figures in 
temple ruins at, 121 

Eliot, and the art of the stage, 
142 

Ellis, Havelock, views in Psychology 
of Sex, 8, 2 

Eroticism, 18; and sexual mystic- 
ism, 31, 68-69 

Extra-marital sex, caste restrictions 
on, 68, 73; prevalence of, 66-67 


Fasting, purpose of, 4 

Fertility cult, 156 

Folk-art and modern art, cultural 
gap between, 124 

Flower-children, disillusionment of, 
172-73 

Food, Hindu habits in, 3-4; Hindu 
philosophy of, 39-40; see also 
Drink 

Frazer, James, comments from The 
Golden Bough, 156 

Free sex, 78-79 

Freud, Sigmund, comments on 
Christian culture, 5 
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Galileo, and the Church, 158 

Gandhi, M. K., and bramhacharya, 
11; cultural Synthesis in the 
person of, 168 

Ganja, effects of, 46 

Ghazal form of music, 102; forms 
of, 85-86 

Girandoux, and theart of the stage, 
142 

Greek culture, compared to Indian 
culture, 1 

Greek music, 85 

Greek myths, compared to Indian 
myths, 31-32 


Harishchandra, Bharatendu, plays 
of, 143 

Havell, E. B., role in the revival 
of Indian art, 109 

Hindi drama, 143 

Hindi poetry, Bhakti tradition of, 
137; post-independence, 139; 
secular-romantic tradition of, 
137-39 

Hindi prose, emergence of, 139 

Hindu and Muslim music, mutual 
impact, 88-89 

Hindu Code Bill of 1954, 52, 55 

Hindu culture, and extra-marital 
sex, 66-67; secret of the survival 
of, 160-61 

Hindu goddesses, power of, 28 

Hindu philosophy, speculative 
quality of, 161-62 

Hindu mythology, 
mythology, 18 

Hindu renaissance, 30-31 

Hindu society, arranged marriage 
in, 52-53; male domination in, 
55-56 

Hindu wife, sexual passivity of, 
58, 61 

‘Hippies, disillusionment of, 172-74 

Holi dance, 106 

Holy Grail, legendary quest for, 
159 

Homosexuality, incidence of, 52 
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Husband-wife relationship, in 
Hindu society, 58-60 
Hygiene, Hindu attitude towards, 
47-48 


In-law relationships, permissive- 
ness in, 71-72 

Incest, protection against, 69-71 

Indian architecture, temple designs 
in, 117 

Indian art heritage, first historical 
account by Britishers, 112 

Indian cinema, and Ray’s films, 
148; experimental films in, 147; 
formula system of, 145-46; 
growth of, 144-45; nationalist 
sentiments aroused through, 153- 
54; “new wave” films of, 147-48; 
secret of the popularity of, 155; 
sex-based morality in, 149-50; 
sexual gratification to audience 
from, 150-53; “silent” era of, 
144; stock-in-trade situations 
increased in, 153; “talkie” era 
in, 144; value system projected 
by, 154 

Indian classical dance, and youth- 
ful sexual charm, 96-97; audience 
for, 95-96; Muslim influence 
on, 100-02 

Indian classical music, association 
with intoxication, 91-92; in 
Mughal period, 83, 89; in post- 
Mughal period, 83; performance 
of, 89-91; popularity with 
hippies, 91; schools of, 83; 
traditional characteristics of, 
82; theories of, 82-83 

Indian culture, adjustment during 
Mughal period, 165; and Christ- 
ian culture (distinction between), 
173-74; and Islamic culture 
(conflicts and fusion between), 
165-66; and modern culture, 
164-65; and sensual pleasure, 2; 
and the sexual urge, 10-11, 162- 
64; approach to sex, 4-5; as 
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against western culture, 111-12; 
compared to other ancient cul- 
tures, 1-2; in the post-Gupta 
peiod, 121;inthe Gupta period, 
121; elitist and native, 110; 
enrichment of, 165; preservation 
of, 174-75; secret survival of, 
160-61; sexual experience in, 
173; survival against Muslim 
invasions, 165 


Indian elite class, 110-11 
Indian film dancing, sexual 
pleasures from, 152-53 
Indian film music, sexual pleasures 
from, 152 
Indian film songs, sexy images in, 
151-52 
Indian folk-dance, 105-07 
Indian folk drama, 140-44 
Indian folk-songs, sexual sugges- 
tion in, 88 
Indian literary tradition, neglect 
of prose in, 139; oral forms in, 
129-30; Radha-Krishna myth in, 
132-34 
Indian literature, interaction with 
western literature, 127-28 
Islamic impact on, 15; on sexual 
union, 5-8 
Indian music, Islamic impact on, 
15 
Indian paintings, 82; Alpana style, 
113; folk, 116; Islamic impact 
on, 15; post-Gupta period, 109; 
Gupta period, 109; Madhubani 
style, 109, 113; miniature, 108, 
113; modern, 108-09; Mughal 
influence on, 108, 113; sculptural 
sense in, 112; Tantric forms in, 
109 
Indian people, attitude to sensual 
pleasure, 3; eating habits of, 
3-4 
Indian philosophy, and the sexual 
urge, 162; speculative quality of, 
2, 161-62 
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ishing period of, 114; in Mughal 
period, 108 

Indian sculpture, acme of excel- 
lence reached by, 120; Buddha 
figure in, 118; Greek influence 
on, 118; male and female figures 
in, 118-19; Mathura school of, 
119-20 

Indra, and the dance tradition, 100; 
apsaras Of, 97; as connoisseur of 
food, 3; courtesans in the 
court of, 67; myths of, 23-24 

Ionesco, and the art of the stage, 
142 


Jantra, folk-theatre form in 
Bengal, 140 

Jayadeva, 103, 121, 132, 146; 
author of Gita-govinda, 132-33 


Kabir, famous Indian poet, 15, 33, 
129 

Kalayanmalla, on sexual love, 61 

Kalidas, 100, 121-22, 130, 146; 
compared and contrasted with 
Shakespeare, 131; genius of, 
131-32; plays of, 143; sexual 
themes of, 131; author of Megh- 
doot, Kumarasambhavam and 
Shakuntalam, 131-32 

Kalidas-Jayadev tradition, 138 

Kamashastra, 5-7, 121-22, 130, 150, 
153; impact on Indian mind, 10; 
sexual postures described in, 69 

Kariya-jhumar, folk-dance tradi- 
tion in Bihar, 106-07 

Kathak, Indian classical dance, 
101-02 

Keats, author of Lamia, 162 

Kepler, and the Church, 158 

Khajuraho, female figures of, 119; 
maithun (copulation) theme 
depicted in sculptures at, 121-22; 
sculptures of, 120 

Khayal, 102; sexual character of, 
88-90 
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Khayal style, evolution of, 85-86 

King Ashoka, 113 

Konarak, sculptures of, 122 

Koyaliya, see Indian folk-songs 

Krishna, myths and legends about, 
24-25; wives of, 15 

Krishna consciousness movement, 
71 

Krishna-gopi myth, 99 


Krishnamurti, Yamini, 95; popu- 


larity in the west, 171 
Kshemendra, writings on sex, 6 
Kundalini shakti, awakening of, 9 


Laila-Majnu, legend of, 33 

Lawrence, D. H., sexual experience 
in the novels of, 173 

Linga (phallus) worship, 32, 117-18; 
myth of, 22; symbolic meaning 
of, 22-23 

Love-marriages in India, 54 


Mahabharata, myths of, 25-29; 57, 
99, 132, 143 

Maithil Brahmins, marriage cus- 
toms of, 61-65 

Mamallapuram, art of, 112; sculp- 
ture of, 121 

Man-woman relationships, sexual 
attitudes in, 72-73 

Manipuri dance, 102-03 

Mansingh, Sonal, Bhartanatyam 
dancer, 171 

Manu, codes of marriage pres- 
cribed by, 57 

Manusmriti, 130; on creation, 19-20 

Marriage, ancient forms of, 57; 
and modernity, 53-54; and sex 
(separation between), 52-53; 
arranged, 52-53; in Christian 
culture, 51; indissolubility of, 
57, 68; Indian attitude to, 12; 
purpose of, 50-51, 55; sexual 
suggestions in rituals regarding, 
63; success of, 54-56; traditional 
attitude to, 60-61 
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Marriage customs of Maithil 
Brahmins, 61-65 

Mathura school of sculptures, 119 
20 

Mecrabai, saint-poetess of India, 
129, 132-34, 137; and dance 
tradition, 101; sexual life of, 
134 

Mehta, Ved, author of Mahatma 
Gandhi and His Apostles, 11 

Milton, puritan attitude to music, 
80 

Miniature paintings, 94, 116, 123; 
Rajput and Mughal, 113 

Modern and traditional cultures, 
question of the synthesis of, 168- 
70 

Modern culture, features of, 167; 
influence in India of, 166 


Modernity and free sex, 78-79 


Muktesvara temple, sculptures of, 
121 

Music, and the human organism, 
81; and mystical experience, 
81-82; impact on animals, 81; 
Carnatic, 86; folk, 88; Greek and 
Roman, 85; Hindu and Muslim, 
84-85; Radha-Krishna myth in 
thumri and ghazal compositions, 
86-87; ragas in, 88-89; Vedic, 
81-82 

Muslim culture, and dancing, 101; 
extra-marital sex in, 66; impact 
in India, 14-15, 33; marriage in, 
65, 70; impact on Indian life of 
the romantic aspects of, 15 


Nala-Damyanti legend, 33 

Natyashastra, 82-84, 114, 130, 150; 
myth relating to, 97-99 

Natyaveda, myth relating to, 97- 
98 

Nautanki, folk-theatre form from 
U.P. and Bihar, 140, 143-44 

Nile valley civilization, fertility 
myths of, 4, 8 

Nirala, Hindi poet, 137 
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Odissi, Indian classical dance, 103- 
04 

Om, significance of, 8 

Orsino, Duke, Shakespeare's hero 
on music, 80 


Paluskar, Vishnu Digamber, con- 
tribution to Indian classical 
music, 83 

Pandavas, legend about, 26-27 

Pandit, Koka, 174; author of 
Rati-rahasya, 7 

Pant, Sumitranandan, Hindi poet, 
138 

Parsee theatre, 140, 143 

Picasso, French poet, 116 

Pinter, and the art of the stage, 142 

Prasad, Jayashakar, Hindi poet, 
137 

Priestley, and the art of the stage, 
142 LEON, 

Prostitutes and Indiamg6éiety, 66-67 

Puritan churc} yemergenice of;158 

Purusha-prakriticanion, myth of, 5, 
8, 19 1s 


Ragas, in Indian classical music, 
88-89 

Rahasyavad, tradition in Hindi 
poctry, 137 

Rajnish, Bhagwan, 129, 171, 174 

Ramacharitmanas, see Tulsidas 

Ramayana, 99, 124, 132, 136; 
sexual norms of, 135 

Ramlila, 140 

Ratishastra, famous shastra which 
established sexuality as highest 
source of wordly pleasure, 130 

Ray, Satyajit, films of, 148 

Reformation movement, 158 

Rehman, Indrani, popularity in 
West, 171 

Romanculture, comparedto Indian 
culture, 1 

Roman music, 85 

Rural society, sexual life in, 74 
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Samveda, mantras used in dhrupad 
compositions, 85 

Sant Tukaram, 
Maharashtra, 137 

Sanyas, concept of, 163-64 

Sarnath, sculptures of, 121 

Sartre, and the art of the stage, 142 

Savitri-Satyavan legend, 33 

Semen, Ayurvedic view on, as 
Opposed to that of allopathy, 
35-36 

Semen-power, 28, 30-33, 38 

Sex, abstinence in, 14-15; and re- 
production (separation between), 
52: and marriage (separation 
between), 52; and mysticism 
(coexistence between), 123; 
secrecy in extra-marital, 77-78 

Sensual pleasure, mystical ex- 
perience of, 2 

Sexual sterility, Indian attitude to, 
13-14 

Sexual union, creative aspects of, 
29; Indian literature on, 5-8; 
purpose of, 68; two attitudes 
towards, 31 

Sexual vitality, Indian view of, 
12-14 

Sexuality, two forms of, 7 

Shairi, forms of, 85-86 

Shakespeare, 141 

Shankar, Ravi, music of, 82; 
popularity in the west, 171-72 

Shankar, Uday, and contribution 
to Indian dance, 97, 107 

Shelley, author of Prometheus 
Unbound, 162 

Sher-gill, Amrita, famous Indian 
painter, 109 

Shirin-Farhad legend, 33 

Shiva, myths about, 3, 22-23; 
Tandava dance of, 99 

Shiva-linga, as sexual symbol, 123 

Shiva-Mohini myth, 23 

Shumbha-Nishumbha myth, 21 

Siddhi, 9-10 

Smritis, code of conduct provided 
by, 130 


Saint-poet of 
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Son-begetting, importance in 
Indian culture of, 60-61 

Sudraka, great poet and dramatist, 
130 


Surdas, 33, 129, 133, 137; sexual 
life of, 134 

Svetaketu, System of marriage 
devised by, 57 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 138; and 
modern Indian painting, 109; 
plays of, 14 

Tagore, Abanindranath, and 
Indian painting, 109 

Tantra and yoga, compared, 9 

Tantrashastra, impact on Indian 
mind, 10 

Tantric cult, 122; description of, 
8-9; popularity in the west, 172 

Thumri, 102; and sexual passion, 
86-87; forms of, 85-86; 

Tobacco and intoxicants, Hindu 
attitude to, 45-47; see also Ganja 

Trascendental meditation, sexual 
intercourse and, 174 

Tulsidas, 33, 129, 137; and sexual 
norms, 135-36; attitude to 
women 136-37; compared to 
Surdas, 136; author of Rama- 
charit manas, 149 


University students, and sexual 
attitudes, 75-77 

Upanishads, on sex, 7 

Urban society, and arranged 
Marriage, 52-54; attitude to sex 
in, 74-75 
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Vairag, concept of, 163 

Vaishnava cult, as against the 
Shiva cult, 132 

Vatsyayana, 69, 121 -22, 174; 
famous author of Rameshasre 
6 


Vedas, on mystical sex, 8 

Vedic music, 81-82, 84 

Vedic mythology, sex in, 18 

Vegetarianism, 39-40 

Verma, Mahadevi, Hindi poet, 
138 


Vidyapati, 103, 132, 137; author of 
Padavali, 133; sexual life of, 
134 

Vidyapati-Meera-Surdas tradition, 
138 

Vishnu, 83; as connoisseur of 
food, 3; Mohini myths of, 20-23 

Vishnu-Lakshmi myth, 20 


Western culture, and free sex, 78- 
79; as against Indian culture, 
111-12; impact of, 56, 111 

Weston, Jessie, views in From 
Ritual to Romance, 156 


Yoga, popularity in west, 172; 
roots of, 9 

Yogashastra, impact on Indian 
mind, 10 

Yogi, Balyogeshwar, popularity in 
west, 171 

Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh, 129; 
popularity in west, 171 

Yakshagana, 140 
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Maithil Brahmin family in a North 
Bihar village, Akhileshwar Jha 
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Akhileshwar Jha n 


«Mr Jha’s essays. ..raise important issues which should agitate the minds 
of readers. This book will no doubt provoke wide discussion.’ 
National Herald 
«Altogether, a challenging and thought-provoking book.” ’ 
Indian and Foreign Review 


ART AND MATERIAL CULTURE IN THE : 
PAINTINGS OF AKBAR’S COURT eee 
Som Prakash Verma y 


The author’s approach is new and-unusual: he interprets the paintings as 
a source of social and cultural history. The result is a fascinating glimpse 
into the lives of the people—especially the nobility—as each element of 
` material, described in intricate detail, is sò directly related to’ the needs, 
environment, habits and culture of the people. : j - 


STONE TEMPLES OF ORISSA 
Vidya Dehejia 


A penetrating and profusely illustrated work, this book, concentrates on 
the genesis and early development of the Orissan temple, and of the 
architectural style prevalent between AD 600 and 1000. 


PRE-HISTORIC ART IN INDIA 
H. D. Sankalia 


This is the first attempt to establish a connected history of art and 
sensibility in the pre-historic and proto-historic period in India. Tracing 
the gradual development of an Indian sensibility, it spans the most recent 
discoveries of the early Paleolithic to the rock-cut paintings that belong to 
the Mesolithic. i 
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